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There is a Best Means 
| to Everything—and 


Pears’ Soap 
is the Best’ Means to a : 
Beautiful Complexion 


WHY AND HOW 


The reason why Pears provides this best means is no secret. 

“ The most eminent skin specialists of the last hundred years 

p have shown that it is because if’ PEARS there is not only 

“ff complete ‘purity and the highest possible quality, but certain 

if special characteristics that soften, soothe, and refine the skin 

/ \\ more naturally and more effectively than can be done by any 

/ \ other known means. As Sir Erasmus Wilson said, “It is 

/ ‘\ balm to the’ skin,’ . keeping it in perfect condition and 
: always beautiful. 


\ TEST AND PROOF 


Pears has been subjected to every possible test and has 
come through them all with triumphant success, as is 
proved by the fact that it has for one hundred and 
twenty-five years continuously held the position of 
the world’s leading toilet soap, and is today more 
popular than ever. It has received the highest 
honors ever accorded to a toilet soap in the 
greatest international competitions, and 
the beauties of six generations have 

: declared it to be unrivalled. 


; \I\ ee in The Great English 
\ a. Complexion Soap 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE tS THE BEST. 
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_ And hearing these artists on the Victrola is just . 
as though you were hearing them in, real life—but 
even in real life they have never been heard 
on the concert stage together. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records’and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is ne other way to get me unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, ‘Canaitian Distributors 
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Low prices—open an account if you 
prefer. Pay as convenient—take a year 
or rere if you like No money down 
TRIAL L—unconditional guar- 
— Absolutely no typewriters 
furnished exce: se secured direct 
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The Fortunes of Mattie Miller 


By Helen R. Martin 


Author of “Batnabetta,” “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” “The Parasite,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN Beatrice Jenkins Ford, the 
adopted stepdaughter of the 
financial giant, Stanley Ford, 

of New York City, had reached the age 
of eighteen years, she pleaded in vain 
with her altogether worldly mother to 
be allowed to go to college. Mrs. Ford, 
who ruled her household with a firm 
hand, absolutely refused to subject her 
daughter to such an objectionable in- 
fluence. 

“You are opinionated enough now, 
Heaven knows! College would make 
you unbearable. It would fill your head 
with all sorts of queer fads that would 
spoil you for society. No, indeed, I 
shan’t send you to college. Of course,” 
she conceded, “college is all very well 
for girls who expect to earn their liv- 
ing.” 

But though Beatrice fad all her life 
been abjectly under the authority of 
her forceful, dominating mother, and 
was still, at the age of eighteen, very 
much enslaved to that strong will, she 
had begun to grow restive in her bond- 
age;°for she had a-strong will, of her 
own and a mind that had begun to do 
some independent thinking. 

She would, indeed, need some force 
of character to oppose such a woman 
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as her mother. Mrs. Ford was at this 
time forty-two years of age, but she 
looked ten years younger than she was. 
Radiantly handsome and with a super- 
ficial brilliancy that made her a su- 
preme success in the distinguished so- 
cial circle that she lived to grace, a born 
manager and with the power of great 
wealth in her hands, she regulated the 
affairs—and the people—of her world, 
from her taciturn, miserly old husband 
to the bishop of the diocese, with a self- 
confidence that carried everything be- 
fore it. 

She had met Mr. Stanley Ford, a 
little, dried-up man of sixty, about five 
years before at Monte Carlo; and, be- 
ing then the widow of an English army 
officer and the daughter of a ruined 
English duke, she had suddenly decided 
on the bold venture of retrieving her 
family’s fortunes by marrying the rich 
old American ; which she had proceeded 
to do with astonishing dispatch. 

Her prestige if New York had from 
the first been conspicuous, though Stan- 
ley Ford, well known as he had always 
been in business spheres, had never, un- 
til his marriage with an English noble- 
man’s daughter, been heard of socially. 

To those who had known the rich 
miser all his life, the things his daz- 
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zling bride induced him to do in the 
way of expenditure were an unending 
amazement. Every deep-seated convic- 
tion and prejudice he had ever held 
seemed to have been overborne—his 
preference for an absolutely simple daily 
life; his hatred of luxury and display ; 
his shrinking dislike of society ; his hor- 
ror of parting with money; his belief 
—with regard to his little stepdaughter 
——that the whole education of a young 
girl should tend to fit her to be useful 
domestically—they all went down be- 
fore the triumphant career of this 
woman of power and charm who had 
married him, 

There were, however, two points in 
which even she had utterly failed to 
influence him. First, he had never in 
all these five years of their life to- 
gether revealed to her the extent of his 
fortune. She knew that it was esti- 
mated by men of the world to be about 
twenty millions. But she had reason 
to believe that it was vastly more. Sec- 
ond, she had not succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon him to retrieve the fortunes 
of her family. What small benefits 
her father and two brothers received 
from her marriage were sent to them 
surreptitiously out of her pocket allow- 
ance. 

As for the money that, during these 
five years, had been spent upon the ed- 
ucation of Stanley Ford’s stepdaughter, 
every dollar had been wrung from him 
at the cost of fearful nervous energy 
on the part of his wife. Mr. Ford’s 
idea would have been to send the girl 
to the public free schools of New York 
and fit her as speedily as possible to 
support herself and relieve him of an 
expense that he felt “to be an imposi- 
tion upon him, a grievance; whereas, 
in Mrs. Ford’s eyes, the best in the 
way of schools that America could 
afford was a compromise with what 
she wished for her daughter, her only 
child. Her preference would have been 
for a Parisian convent school. But it 


was there that Mr. Ford put his foot 
down.. In the end, however, he was 
forced to toe the mark and pay Bea- 
trice’s school bills year after year at 
the most exclusive. school in the United 
States. 

He felt somewhat compensated, it is 
true, as the girl grew up, by his ever- 
increasing attachment to her, her com- 
mon sense, good mind, and _ strong, 
sterling qualities commanding his ad- 
miration and affection. And she never 
asked him for money. 

He wondered sometimes what Bea- 
trice privately thought and felt—self- 
respecting young woman that she was— 
about her position as a beneficiary at 
his hands, for so he looked upon her. 

From the first, Stanley Ford had suf- 
fered keenly in his new life; in spend- 
ing money as he had never in his life 
spent it; in living in an environment 
every detail of which was a constant 
and painful reminder of the huge ex- 
pense of keeping it up. And the worst 
of it was that that for which his hoarded 
money was spent afforded him no least 
gratification, but on the contrary was 
a source of annoyance and discomfort 
to him. 

He found no consolation whatever 
in his wife’s social distinction. He 
would much have preferred to keep 
her quietly to himself, for he was in- 
different to and independent of the 
world to a degree that, if not inhuman, 
was at least morbid. 

“And where does your husband 
come in in all this?” a facetious friend 
had once inquired of Mrs. Ford after 
one of her social triumphs in the way 
of a ball, at which Mr. Ford had not 
even appeared. 

“My husband? He pays the bills!” 

“That’s no fairy tale!” was Mr. 
Ford’s rueful comment when his* wife 
playfully repeated to him her retort to 
the impertinent inquiry. 

In view of all this, it may be seen 
how great was his infatuation when 
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never for an instant did he regret the 
marriage that was costing him so dear. 
After all, she was worth all that he 
was obliged to pay for her. Had he 
not found her so, he would probably 
have had no scruples at all in shaking 
off his heavy burden. 

Beatrice Jenkins Ford had not 
broached the suggestion of a college 
career to her mother without due con- 
sideration beforehand and the forming 
of a firm resolve. She knew the futil- 
ity of trying to reason with her mother. 
Mrs. Ford was incapable of seeing a 
thing from another’s point of view. 
There was only one point and that was 
her own. Those who differed from 
her -were blind, stupid, perverse. To 
live at peace with her was to live your 
life as she thought you ought to live it. 
Even Beatrice’s strong individuality 
might have been dwarfed under her 
mother’s vigorous rule had it not been 
for those years at school away from 
the stultifying atmosphere of her home. 

So, before having it out with her 
mother about her college idea, she went 
to her stepfather. 

It was just after dinner one night 
as he sat reading an evening paper in 
the stately library of their Fifth Avenue 
home. Mrs. Ford was dining out; Mr. 
Ford never accompanied his wife any- 
where. It was the middle of March, 
just after an early Easter, and the so- 
cial reaction after Lenten austerities 
seemed this -year to be more extreme 
than usual. Beatrice was at home from 
her boarding school on the Hudson for 
the three weeks’ spring vacation. Two 
months hence she would graduate—and 
be ready the following fall—she knew 
her mother’s plans—to be launched with 
other débutantes upon the New York 
social whirl. 

The hitch came in the fact that our 
young lady did not share her- mother’s 
ideas as to what was the most desirable 
way for her henceforth to live her life. 
Her own ideas were radically different. 





She knew, of course, that her mother 
did not expect her to have any ideas 
upon that or any other subject, ex- 
cept the ready-made ones judiciously 
provided by the ladylike instructors of 
the expensively elegant finishing school 
at which she was being finished; in 
short, her mother expected her to be, 
if not quite idiotic, at least very stupid. 
Hence her present interview with her 
stepfather in the library after dinner. 

“Will you give: me your attention, 
Dadda, for a few minutes?” the young 
girl asked, as she seated herself near 
him in a big chair before a blazing wood 
fire. 

He lowered his paper, and looked at 
her inquiringly. 

“Eh! Give you my attention ?” 

What he saw in the big chair before 
him was so pleasing as to soften even 
his sharp and worried countenance; for 
Beatrice was a very handsome girl. 
Her hair was black, her skin was a 
warm ivory with a delicate tint of pink, 
her .eyes bright and intelligent, her 
mouth rather large“and full of char- 
acter. She was dressed simply in white 
—no color about her except nature’s. 
Against the background of this room, 
furnished richly in cardinal leather and 
mahogany, with wall paper, draperies, 
and a rug of a deep cardinal, she looked 
a fine subject for a Sargent portrait. 

She, on her part, saw before her a 
little, shriveled, bald old man with small, 
anxious eyes, a high, narrow forehead, 
thin but firm lips, and a manner that 
was at once fussy and sullen. 

“T have been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity, Dadda, to have a talk with you 
—when mother was not by.” 

“Eh, indeed! But you shouldn’t have 
secrets from your mother, should you? 
And she never is ‘by,’ for that mat- 
ter, is she?” he pouted. “What is it 
you want?” 

“T wanted an opportunity to tell you 
that, after carefully thinking it over, I 
have decided to go to college.” 
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“Now listen, Dadda. You promise to pay my college bills and I’ll manage the rest.” 
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“College? But you’re a girl! What? 
College! Your mother didn’t tell me 
she wanted to send you to college! 
More school bills! I thought I was 
at last done with that sort of extor- 
tion. Enough money has been spent on 
your education. If your learning could 
be measured by what it has cost, you'd 
be fit for the presidency of Harvard.” 

“But it’s going to save you a lot of 
expense, Dadda, to send me to col- 
lege.” 

“Save me expense?” He was all 
alert attention at this suggestion. 

“You see, Dadda, I am like you—I 
don’t care for society; at least, not 
mother’s kind here in New York. I 
don’t want to waste my youth in such 
a vapid, futile round as she proposes 
to launch me upon. So I want to go 
to college and fit myself for a career. 
A career,” she diplomatically added, 
“in which I shall, of course, be self- 
supporting.” 

“Well, but, my dear, you know your 
mother,” he protested with a listless 
smile of derision. ‘You'll do what she 
wants you to. You always have, you 
know.” 

“But I am no longer a child, and I 
have some ideas of my own as to what 
I want to do with my life. And, Dadda, 
it would cost a great deal to launch me 
in society.” 

“Yes—yes!” he sighed. “But that 
won't stop your mother, my dear. On 
the contrary!” 

“Think of the florists’ bills, the ca- 
terers’, the gowns, the favors, the slip- 
pers, the hats ” She tried to pile 
it up. “Society is so much more ex- 
pensive than education, Dadda.” 

“And you prefer education?” he in- 
quired incredulously. He would have 
supposed that any mortal woman would 
have chosen the more expensive article. 

“T much prefer, education, Dadda.” 





“But you can’t stay in college for- 


ever. Four years at most. And then 
she’d, after all, put you through the so- 


cial jig in the end, and I'd have had the 
double expense. As for supporting 
yourself, why, dear me!—you know 
perfectly well your mother wouldn’t let 
you so much as make your own bed. 
You know she'll never let you go out 
and support yourself.” 

“T’ve no desire to make my own bed, 
or to make money, for that matter. I 
want a career. Not mother’s kind of a 
career. Just looking on at her life 
makes me know I'd loathe it. And I'd 
be such a dreary failure init. I haven't 
mother’s social gifts at all. 1 am too 
brusque, too downright. I am unpop- 
ular with people who don’t want the 
naked truth, Dadda—who resent one’s 
trying to get below the surface a bit. 
The women who are satisfied to lead a 
society career are the sort who don't 
want to scrape the surface of things. 
It’s too thin ice as it is.” ' 

“But if your mother prefers society 
to college, my dear, you know she won’t 
ask you which you prefer.” 

“T am going to college!” 

“What! What! How do you pro- 
pose to get round her?” 

“Through you.” 

“Now you know, my dear, she 
wouldn’t let me interfere with her man- 
agement of you.” 

“Her management of me—that’s just 
it! I’m too-old to be managed any 
longer. Listen, Dadda!” 

She rose and, coming up to him, de- 
liberately drew his paper out of his 
hands and sat on his knee. 

The little man was astounded. His 
relations with his stepdaughter, though 
invariably pleasant, had always been 
formal. He trembled, and his eyes 
sparkled to behold this lovely young 
creature actually sitting on his knee. 

“Now listen, Dadda. You promise 
to pay my college bills and I'll manage 
the rest.” ; 

“Tf she doesn’t want you to go to 
college, she won’t let me pay them.” 

“But mother can’t hinder your sign- 
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ing checks if you want to sign them. 
If you'll give me your promise—I’ll at 
once make application for entrance next 
September, and when September comes, 
I'll go.” 

“And leave me to face the music 
alone?” 

“You'll think the music worth facing 
when you stop to think, Dadda, of all 
you'll save in averting that débutante 
ball and the other gay and expensive 
orgies mother is planning for me.” 

“Beatrice,” he demanded with sud- 
den suspicion, “is it that you have scru- 
ples about what the muckrakers call 
my ‘ill-gotten wealth’? Is that why you 
want to earn your own. living?” 

“Dear me, no! I’ve no scruples about 
that. I might have, if you tried to 
combine your monstrous wealth getting 
with Christianity. But you’re so hon- 
estly and openly a self-interested money 
maker—not under the cloak of philan- 
thropy or of public benefaction or of 
any other modern hypocrisy. Of course 
I shall be glad when the state no longer 
permits men to make money so unethi- 
cally as you make yours.” 

“What in the name of God do you 
know about it, you astonishing kid?” 
he gasped. 

“T know that our form of govern- 
ment generates rascality as stagnant 
water generates mosquitoes.” 

“You call me a rascal?” he asked, 
appalled. 

“But, Dadda, what do you call your- 
self? Aren’t you?” 

“T don’t violate the laws of the land, 
Beatrice.” 

“Of course you’re too sagacious to do 
that. But frankly, now, can a scru- 
pulously honest man accumulate mil- 
lions? I ask you!” 

“Between ourselves, my dear, he 
can’t. He makes them at the expense 
of the stupid masses, who, if they lack 
the initiative to rise up and stop the 
imposition upon themselves, deserve to 
suffer! I waste no time pitying the 


wrongs of the submerged when, with 
the power of the vote, if used as they 
could use it, they’d secure their rights 
in a day. J don’t pity them!” he 
snapped. 

“T know you don’t.” 

“Do you?” 

“Theoretically I’m a socialist, Dadda, 
though, situated as I am, I find life 
more picturesque under the capitalistic 
system.” 

Her stepfather gazed at her incredu- 
lously—this handsome young face so 
near his own. Women and girls in 
these days were so incalculable, so un- 
expected ! 

Well, of course he ended by solemnly 
vowing to back her up in her coming 
struggle with her mother. His promise 
once given, Beatrice knew his indomita- 
ble obstinacy. Her college career was 
an accomplished fact. 

This was the first time in her life 
that she had ever attempted to circum- 
vent her mother, either diplomatically 
or in any other way, but she felt no 
triumph in her success. On the con- 
trary, she dreaded the struggle before 
her, the conflict of her will with her 
mother’s—though she resolved to stand 
by her guns unflinchingly. 

“But I pity mother! It’s going to 
be such an awful shock to her to dis- 
cover that I’m not, after all, a puppet 
to be pulled by a string, that I’ve got 
an individuality of my own, thank the 
Lord!” 

Beatrice often wondered whether her 
mother really loved her. The girl had 
yearned all her life for a confidential, 
tender companionship such as_ her 
mother was absolutely incapable of giv- 
ing her. Their relation had always been 
that of a keeper and a cherished tame 
animal. 

She did not at once reveal to her 
mother her intention of going to col- 
lege the foliowing autumn. She did not 
mean to reveal. it until the very hour 
for action arrived. Why subject her- 
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self and her stepfather to three long 
summer months of argument and con- 
flict upon the subject? So she returned 
to her boarding school on the Hudson 
to finish the spring term and graduate, 
and, at the same time, from this safe 
vantage ground, to conclude all neces- 
sary negotiations for entering college 
in September. 

In honor of, her graduation and as a 
sort of polishing off to her education, 
her mother took her abroad for the 
summer to “do” art galleries, cathedrals, 
old palaces, and monasteries. 

During their travels, Mrs. Ford 
talked constantly to her daughter of 
her début in New York in November, 
planning the brilliant ball that was to 
mark that event, and making many pur- 
chases in Paris in the way of clothing, 

- household draperies, cotillion favors, 
and jewelry in anticipation of it. 

Beatrice did not reproach herself for 
allowing all this to go on without pro- 
test, for she knew that protest would 
be idle. She was taking the only course 
that seemed to her to be open to her. 

To make herself more secure of her 
stepfather’s backing in her hazardous 
venture—for she knew he needed for- 
tifying for the struggle before them— 
she wrote him from England a bit of 
information that she knew would abso- 
lutely clinch his bargain with her. 


Mother’s latest ambition is to marry me 
off to Cousin Richard, who, you know, will 
inherit grandfather's title—and his debts. 
She has invited him to come to New York 
for my début in November. Think, Dadda, 
what an expensive son-in-law for you! 
Aren’t you glad I’ve decided to go to col- 
lege and work for my living? 


Early in September they returned to 
America and went to their house at 
Newport, where, in a few days, Mr. 
Ford came from New York to join 
them. ’ 

It was here one morning, alone with 
her mother in the latter’s bedroom, just 
after her breakfast tray had been re- 


moved, that Beatrice, white but self- 
possessed, sat down by the bedside to 
break it to her mother that the débu- 
tante ball would not come off in No- 
vember, as she intended going, at the 
end of this week, to college. 


CHAPTER II. 


How young and pretty her mother 
looked in her lacy chamber robe as she 
sat propped up in the draped, four- 
poster bed that stood in the alcove of her 
exquisitely appointed room! Beatrice 
felt a thrill of remorseful affection as 
she realized how dreadfully she was 
upsetting her this morning. 

Of course, Mrs. Ford could not be 
expected to grasp at once that her 
daughter, hitherto always submissive, 
was not, just now, making a request, 
but a statement—“I have made up my 
mind, mother, to go to college!” So, 
the mother, lightly brushing the matter 
aside, dismissed it summarily. 

“T shouldn’t dream of permitting it, 
my dear.” 

When, howeyer, she actually heard 
Beatrice announcing that all her 
arrangements were made, her entrance 
examinations passed, her name enrolled 
for the freshman class of the leading 
woman’s college of the country, she 
was momentarily irritated, even indig- 
nant; reproached Beatrice for her un- 
dutifulness in such high-handed pro- 
ceedings and for her duplicity and 
secretiveness ; and peremptorily put her 
foot down upon the whole thing. 

“You were extremely silly, Beatrice, 
not to know I should not allow it. You 
might have spared yourself all those 
‘exams,’ as you call them. You have 
had your labor and trouble for noth- 
ing. You will write to the college at 
once—or I'll have my secretary write 
—and withdraw your name.” 

“It was because I knew you would 
never consent that I went ahead with- 
out consulting you, mother—because, 
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you see, I’ve made up my mind that 

«I’m going to do it. It’s a matter of 
conscience with me—a religion. That 
you can’t see it as I do, mother dear, 
doesn’t seem to-me to be a sufficient 
reason for giving up what is so vital 
to me.” 

“But you'll have to give it up! Don’t 
you understand? I shan’t permit it!” 

“But, mother, nothing can stop me. 
I am going!” 

Her mother stared at her incredu- 
lously. Never in her life before had 
her daughter dreamed of addressing her 
like that. 

“Who will pay your college bills, 
may I ask?” she found breath to in- 
quire. 

“Dadda.” 

“T won't let him!” 

“He has promised me.” 

“Promised to pay your college bills ?” 

“On his word of honor as a gentle- 
man.” 

It took Mrs. Ford a long time that 
morning to realize that she had come 
upon an unexpected snag in her daugh- 
ter’s character; that she was actually 
confronted by an obstacle she could 
not overcome. She talked long and 
hard; she asserted her authority; she 
appealed to the girl’s gratitude and 
affection, and all to no purpose. 

“What is your idea in this folly? 
Surely the influence of your whole 
education, as I have most carefully 
directed it, has been to avert just such 
crankiness as this! What is your idea, 
Beatrice ?” 

That she should be supposed to have 
an idea at all and that she should be 
invited to express it was indeed a con- 
cession. 

“T will try to tell you, mother— 
though you can’t, you won’t, see it from 
my point of view. In the first place, 
I’d be a failure in society. What I 
passionately crave, what every one 
craves, is self-expression. A_ social 
career wouldn’t afford me an _ outlet 


for any least expression of my real 
self.” 

“Your ‘real self’-—tommyrot! Give 
me some tangible reason for upsetting 
all my plans, hopes, and ambitions for 
you.” 

“Those who do find society a true 
medium for self-expression—let them 
use it. It’s not for me. My one con- 
stant effort in society is to conceal 
everything that is truly myself.” 

“Interesting people are those whose 
‘true selves—if you will use such ex- 
pressions—are not perfectly obvious to 
every passer-by. Self-expression, as 
you call it, is vulgarity!” 

“That’s the English of you, mother,” 
smiled Beatrice. ‘I am going to col- 
lege to try to find out, through study 
and through contact with earnest, seri- 
ous men and women, what my medium 


’ 


is. 

“Your ‘medium’! You talk like a 
spiritualist! This comes of bringing 
you up in America! If Stanley had 
not opposed my sending you to a Paris 
convent, school, I should not now have 
to cope with fanaticism like this!” 

“Mother,” said Beatrice earnestly, 
“T have made up my mind that I will 
not waste my life as I see all the women 
of our class doing. I will not spend 
it in a fruitless round of social dissi- 
pation that leads to nothing. My life 
was given to me for a use. I mean to 
find out what that use is—and to pur- 
sue it. The bare idea of coming out of 
school and living in an aimless, pleasure- 
hunting round, never getting anywhere 
for all the everlasting going—seems to 
me demoralizing. The secret of health 
and happiness—to me, at least—is to 
have something that I am obliged to do, 
to know that some place claims me, to 
be with the world’s workers: 

“T have no artistic or creative abil- 
ity, but there’s a fund of pent-up en- 
ergy in me that’s got to have an out- 
let. There’s one thing I have found out 
about myself—I am, like you, a born 
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organizer—and I have an influence, a 
real power, mother, over other girls. 
My ambition—I suppose I may as well 
tell you now—is to be in some sort of 
work where I should have to deal with 
girls. A college president, for exam- 
ple. I should be perfectly happy in 
work like that; and so wretched in 
‘society’ that I simply can’t ‘come out’ 
into it! I am sorry enough to be such 
a disappointment to you—but your suf- 
fering will be nothing to what mine 
would be if I did what you wish.” 

“You talk like a fool, Beatrice! 
With a brilliant social world at your 
feet, you choose to be an old-maid 
school-teacher !”’ 

“Why an old maid?” 

“You would simply cut yourself off, 
by your eccentricity, from the possi- 
bility of marrying any man _I could 
accept as a son-in-law. Why, Stanley’s 
having adopted you as his heiress will 
enable you to marry any one—if you 
don’t go and spoil everything by being 
peculiar and disagreeable.” 

“I prefer to be married for myself, 
mother. And in society I’d never meet 
the sort of men I really want to know. 
I’ve already learned that.” 

“And please,” her mother coldly in- 
quired, “what sort of men do you want 
to know?” 

‘Men who are not interested primar- 
ily, and to the exclusion of all that is 
really worth while, in making or in 
spending money. That class of men 
bore me—and they are almost the only 
sort one’does meet in New York fash- 
ionable society. Of course, I suppose 
there is another sort of society here— 
made up of really interesting people, 
but we never meet them, mother.” 

“Don’t you think your remarks are 
rather disrespectful to your mother?” 

“T don’t mean them to be, mother.” 

“Will you tell me what sort of men 
are not interested in money making?” 

“Oh, mother, artists, poets, musi- 
cians, novelists—or great lawyers—or 


scientific doctors. Fancy men like that 
running around to our social affairs! 
Of course, occasionally at a dinner one 


does meet a man of parts. But it’s 
rare.” 

Courageous as Beatrice was, how- 
ever, in this controversy with her 


mother, she was obliged in the end to 
compromise with her. A compact was 
finally concluded between them: Bea- 
trice should go to college for four years 
—if she did not tire of it long before 
she was graduated—on condition that 
she would afterward give society at 
least one year’s trial before entering 
upon a “career.” Also, she must keep 
her foolish ideas to herself lest they 
get into the newspapers; for the doings 
of the Fords were no more their own 
private concern than were those of the 
president’s family. 

If, at the end of her débutante year, 
she was neither betrothed nor cured 
of her “nonsense,” then Mrs. Ford 
agreed, perforce, to put no further ob- 
stacle in the way of her spoiling her 
life as she pleased. 

Mrs. Ford hoped much from the irre- 
sistible bait—irresistible even to a girl 
of Beatrice’s perversity—of the impos- 
ing title to which her Cousin Richard 
would certainly fall heir long before 
the college course was ended. 

Of course, Beatrice’s compromise 
with her mother necessitated a read- 
justment of her understanding with her 
long-suffering stepfather, which, how- 
ever, after a strenuous interview with 
him, she succeeded in accomplishing. 
For Beatrice was,- without doubt, a 
young person of resolution. 


>» 


CHAPTER III. 


The eminently successful, though 
genuinely literary young novelist, Ed- 
ward Oliver Potter, aged thirty-five, 
and his equally eminent, though really 
artistic, illustrator, Archibald Starr, of 
about the same age, exchanged greet- 
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ings as they met one morning in Sep- 
tember on the descending elevator at 
their publishers’. 

“I saw by the World two weeks ago 
that you had come home,” said Archi- 
bald Starr, known among his friends 
as “Baldy,” partly because of his con- 
spicuously bushy, curly black hair and 
partly as an abbreviation of his bap- 
tismal name. “But I’ve tried in vain 
to get at you. Couldn’t get you on the 
phone and couldn’t find you at the club. 
Where the devil do you eat these days?” 

“Don’t eat, Baldy. Oh, I try to stave 
off starvation at Child’s now and then. 
Dead broke. In Paris all summer, you 
see.” 

“T want to talk with you. Come and 
lunch with me at the club. Why 
haven't you looked me up?” 

“Too busy.” 

“On a new book? 

“No, not busy working—busy trying 
to work. Much harder on me than 
work,” 

“Not well, heh?’ 

“Damned well. Haven’t any ideas. 
I never in my life felt so incapable.” 

“You always feel incapable, I’ve ob- 
served, on the eve of producing a 
thriller. What’s your theme this time? 
Life would have no spice for me, Ed, 
without the suspense you keep me in 
as to what you'll be up to next in the 
way of a novel!” 

“T tell you, Baldy, every nerve in me 
is tingling to write, and I can’t lay hold 
of an idea that seems to me worth the 
paper I’d squander on it,” Potter 
growled as they strolled together up 
Fifth Avenue toward their club. “I’m 
wasting days and. weeks waiting for an 
idea! I never had to wait so long be- 
fore. I’m afraid it is a plain case of 
being wrote out. You know how it is 
with me—unless I can put forth some- 
thing that seems—to me, at least— 
really significant, I won’t write at all.” 

“You take yourself seriously, Ed, 
don’t you?” 


’ 


“Not myself. My work, my respon- 
sibility, yes. When I don’t take that 
seriously, it will certainly be time to 
stop.” 

“You got off this same grouch last 
summer—and then proceeded to write 
‘Without Prejudice’-—which is still sell- 
ing so vulgarly well that I don’t see 
why you have to patronize Child’s, 
heh?” 

“Spent nearly all my advance royal- 
ties in Paris.” 

“You must have lived high! Say, 
Ed, I can’t see why your books do sell 
so big—such serious studies of life and 
character. I shouldn’t think they’d ap- 
peal to large numbers. It’s a certain 
charm you manage to get into them, 
I suppose, and your earnestness. Tlie 
most dynamic force in life is earnest- 
ness—as dynamic as love itself! Genius, 
learning, subtlety, may fail where a pas- 
sionate earnestness will win out. Ever 
noticed that?” 

“But I never feel earnest when my 
funds are low. In a novelist’s career, 
Baldy, life’s uncertainties are such a 
strain, I think I’d better marry for 
money.” 

“Might as well—if you marry at all.” 

“You think so—really?” Potter 
asked, so seriously that Starr looked 
up at him quickly. 

He literally did look up, for he was 
short and thickly built, and his friend 
was tall and finely proportioned. The 
novelist was sprucely and convention- 
ally dressed, like a typical New Yorker; 
the artist, in spite of his funny figure 
and funnier crop of hair, looked the 
more distinguished of the two because 
of his manifest indifference to his ap- 
pearance. A close observer would, 
however, have recognized that the 
worldliness of the novelist’s aspect was 
only skin deep. His fine dark eyes 
were illumined with the idealism of the 
dreamer; and this, with the combined 
humor and strength expressed by his 
very good mouth and firm chin, seemed 
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to indicate not only a 
creative artist of abil- 
ity, but a man of 
power and of person- 
ality. 

“IT can’t see that it 
makes much differ- 
ence what we marry 
for,” the illustrator 
returned — “love, 
money, a home, chil- 
dren, a housekeeper. 
The chance of strik- 
ing it right, of not get- 
ting into an awful 
hole, is about equal in 
any case.” 

“The effect on one- 
self, however, of sur- 
rendering to a lower 
motive?” suggested 
Potter. 

“Might not beso 
disastrous, possibly, 
as clinging to the 
higher. Who can tell 
beforehand ?” 

“But to be tied for 
life to an individual 
you did not care for?” 

“Might not be so 
bad, I tell you, as be- 
ing hitched to one you 
did. - Say, _ Ed, if 
you’d gone to Miss 
Beatrice Ford’s deé- 
butante party last 
winter, you'd have 
imbibed enough raw material for novels 


to last you the rest of your life—or at - 


least until you have married for 
money.” 

““Raw material,’ no doubt. What, 
in the name of God, would I go to a 
girl’s coming-out party for? <A débu- 
tante party! Good Lord!” 

“To study life, Ed. I told you at 
the time that you owed it to yourself, 
to your profession, to accept the in- 
vitation to that party. The gorgeous- 





“She frankly told me, to my pleased surprise, that she wished to talk 
with the only man in the room who was known in New York 
Sor something else than the making or spending of money.” 


ness of it! Gorgeous even for New 
York. Only a queen’s coronation could 
be mentioned beside it. It made a 
socialist of me. I had a great time at 
that party!” 

“It is not given to me to find life— 
the bared human soul I’m always look- 
ing for—in formal social functions 
where the least genuine expression of 
oneself is a breach of good taste. Con- 
ventional society is so darned artificial 
—I get next to nothing out of it. You 
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see, the: people who are not bored by 
the fashionable round are the sort who 
do not want reality, to whom the arti- 
ficial veneer is all there is.” 

“Yet the ‘bared human soul’ does pop 
into view now and then even at a 
débutante’s party. I saw a lot! There 
was the radiant triumph of the girl’s 
mother in the fact that her indecently 
rich old husband had announced pub- 
licly his legal adoption of his step- 
daughter ; the stepfather’s bored but pa- 
tient tolerance of the situation—his very 
first appearance in_ society, I think. 
How his wife must have henpecked the 
old thing to get him there!—the veiled 
contempt of the young girl for the 
whole blamed show of which she was 
the center; her evidently good under- 
standing with her stepfather and her 
lack of sympathy with her mother’s 
ambitions for her.” 

“You saw all that? You do have 
an eye in your head—and an imagina- 
tion, I’m thinking!” 

“The young lady herself is every- 
thing one would not expect a pampered 
child of luxttry to be. She has even 
graduated at college—and the girls in 
that set don’t go in for college. I don’t 
think any man will marry her for her 
money; she’s the sort that will insist 
upon a romance—if I read her. While 
her mother, on the contrary, is a hard- 
ened old worldling whose soul has be- 
come atrophied by her pursuit of what 
she thinks is worth while. She’ll fight 
the girl to the death for a worldly 
marriage. Hi, Ed, there’s your situa- 
tion for a novel!” 

“A worldly, ambitious mother; an 
unworldly daughter who insists upon 
marrying romantically rather than am- 
bitiously ; a vulgarly rich father in the 
background whose sympathies incline 
to the daughter—Lord, Baldy, offer me 
a theme that’s not been worked in prose 
and verse ever since the dawn of Eng- 
lish letters! Something fresh, man!” 


“Miss Beatrice Ford is fresh 
enough.” 

“You speak feelingly,” said Potter, 
with a glance into his friend’s face as 
they entered their club. 

“Don’t you think Beatrice the most 
beautiful of feminine names, Ed?” in- 
quired Starr thoughtfully, when they 
had found a table alone and had given 
their order. 

“Is it as bad as that with you, 
Baldy ?” 

“Listen to this,” Starr responded. 
“Tl tell you what did happen to me 
at that party. When the dancing be- 
gan, Miss Ford had me summoned to 
her presence 

“*To her presence’-—‘summoned’! 
Is this language intended to express her 
idea of herself or yours?” 

“Tt’s mine, whether it’s hers or not. 
And she frankly told me, to my pleased 
surprise, that she wished to talk with 
the only man in the room who was 
known in New York for soinething else 
than the making or spending of money! 
Ha! Nice, wasn’t it? We had a fine 
talk! She’s a girl of brains, of char- 
acter.” 

“Because she appreciated you?” 

“That was one good proof of it.” 

“Pretty ?” 

“Stunning! But even more interest- 
ing looking than she’s pretty. A girl 
of too much force to be popular with 
men.” 

“You think we like them weak?” 

“Weak enough to admire us, of 
course.” 

“Then she didn’t admire you after 
she’d talked with you? Did you let it 
out that artists, too, are moneygrub- 
bers?” 

“T was careful to let her keep her 
illusion that we live in a sphere tran- 
scending all sordid considerations. I 
also asked her for a dance and wrote 
my name on her card—which her 
mother observed, having already grown 
uneasy at our prolonged intercourse. 
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When I went, a half hour later, to claim 
Miss Ford for the dance, what do you 
think the astonishing young woman told 
me?” 

“Surely young women in these days 
can no longer astonish us.” 

“She considers the ‘society’ point of 
view such a comedy that she won't treat 
it seriously, and she deliberately con- 
fided to me that her mother, on finding 
her card filled before the arrival of the 
man of the hour in their set—James 
Arlington, son of the railroad Arling- 
ton—had admonished her to give Mr. 
Arlington my dance and make some 
excuse to me—that a mistake, an over- 
sight, had occurred. 

“*T never oppose mother; she’s such 
a major general,’ she explained. ‘You 
see your name is erased, Mr. Arlington’s 
inserted. But when he comes over here 
to get me, I’ll explain to him that there 
was a mistake, an oversight—and then 
you and I can finish our talk. Mr. 
Arlington takes his time to come, you 
see. He’s so sure of me.” 

‘*But why,’ I ingenuously inquired, 
‘should your mother prefer Jim Arling- 
ton to Archibald Starr ?’ 

“Well, you see, James Arlington 
doesn’t work for his living; you do.’ 
She smiled—and you ought to see her 
pretty teeth, Ed! 

“In my ignorance, Miss Ford,’ I 
said, ‘I’ve always thought that to my 
credit. And your father works very 
hard, the newspapers say, for what he 
makes,’ I suggested. 

“*But he no longer has to—that’s the 
difference.’ 

“And then, Ed, you never saw any- 
thing more beautiful than the way she 
disposed of that self-confident fool, 
Arlington—who, I am sure, received 
the surprise of his life in being so non- 
chalantly set aside’ for a mere maga- 
zine illustrator. He didn’t mind being 
played off against the English noble- 
man they had there, dangling round 
after Miss Ford—that rather flattered 


him. But a fat, curly-headed illustra- 
tor!” 

“But, Baldy, I don’t think I like your 
heiress—a girl that would hold up her 
mother to ridicule!” 

“She was ridiculing the absurdity of 
setting aside a celebrated and really 
gifted artist for a mere common mil- 
lionaire.” 

“T think I’ve heard rumors, haven’t 
I, that she was not a social success?” 

“She’s not popular with the sort of 
men and women that infest that sphere. 
With worth-while people y 

“Like you and me? Well, then, why 
haven’t you followed it up and made 
her fall in love with you—since you be- 
lieve in marrying for money?” 

“Her money’s the impediment. 
Whatever my theories, Ed, I couldn’t 
really run after a fortune.” 

“To let her money stop you, if you 
care for her, is just as mean, to my 
mind.” 

“Easy talkin’! retorted Starr. 
“You'd see it differently if it were your 
own case,” 

“The kind of girl you describe would 
not attribute wicked, selfish motives to 
your suit, Baldy. I’d like to meet her 
myself.” 

“God forbid!” 

“Why ?” 

“You're so romantically poor—com- 
pared to her—so famous, and so darned 
good looking, she’d fall in love with 
you.” 

“T see now how mistaken I was not 
to have taken your advice and gone to 
that party last fall. Take me to call 
on her, will you?” 

“Damned if I do!” said Starr—and 
then suddenly, without apparent cause, 
he fell into a chuckling laugh, as the 
waiter, having brought their order and 
uncovered the dishes, stepped back out 
of hearing. “I see you domesticated, 
Ed! Oh, you’é be all right so long 
as you weren’t working on. a_ forth- 
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coming study of life. But while in the 
throes of creation—by the Lord, I'd 
pity your wife! You're hard enough 
on your mere friends at such times. 
You'd be quite capable of throwing 
your inkwell at your spouse if she 
interrupted a good scene! And, Ed, 
no rational woman would tolerate in 
her house the mad disorder of your 
study—any more than she’d tolerate 
your periodically nasty, irritable tem- 
per. I see you trying to make up to 
her from May to September—your off 
months—for the other six months of 
abuse, neglect, and tyranny!” 

“You’re right,” Potter gloomily ad- 
mitted. “Apart from the expense of a 
wife, I’d be afraid to marry for fear 
I’d abuse her. Oh, she could, as you 
say, do anything with me when I wasn’t 
writing. But then, you see, I mostly 
am writing. My only safe course is 
to marry a mere housekeeper, as my 
betters have done—a woman who'd find 
her joy in life, her highest ambition at- 
tained, in making me comfortable and 
leaving me undisturbed. Do you think, 
Baldy, there are any such left in this 
world of suffragists? They used to 
abound, you know, in the good old 
times.” 

“But, you see, even if you did marry 
‘a mere housekeeper,’ you could never 
really feel secure; for you’d never know 
what day she might turn suffragist and 
go hiking, leaving your hearthstone 
cold!” 

“To get back to my trouble, Baldy— 
my futile search for an idea for a 
novel Weil, if you hear of a sui- 
cide in high literary circles “i 

“Say, Ed, I believe /’ve an idea for 
you!” 

“My preserver!” 

“Say! Go out into one of those 
quaint country districts of Pennsylva- 
nia and write it up in fiction. I'll tell 














you how you could work it—take a 
country school for fhe winter—under 
an assumed name, of course—and get 


into real touch with the natives. It’ll 
be a nice change for you after Paris.” 

“Hi, Baldy, I believe that is an idea!” 

“A winter spent as a country school- 
teacher might supply you with just the 
sort of naked human material that you 
can use best.” 

“But how, in the name of the gods, 
would I go about getting myself ap- 
pointed or elected to the country 
school ?” 

“Tt couldn’t be done, if one of my 
Princeton classmates wasn’t a superin- 
tendent of education in one of those 
Pennsylvania counties.” 

“You think we could persuade him 
to believe that I could teach school?” 

“We'll have a try at it. I suppose 
he could easily have you elected to one 
of the schools under him.” 

“T’m not sure I remember the multi- 
plication tables, if I ever knew them.” 

“Of course you’d be an awful joke 
as a country school-teacher! I'll visit 
you, Ed, and see how you work it! 
But I know one thing 

“Well?” 

“Tf you did find yourself in a place 
like that, you’d give the yokels of your 
school something they’d never forget.” 

“Would I? Well, what?” 

“Yourself—if you managed to get go- 
ing at your job in earnest. Your per- 
sonality, your ideas, your originality,” 








he exclaimed enthusiastically, “your 
culture r 
“Wait! You say I couldn’t go out 


there as a country teacher under my 
illustrious name of Edward Oliver Pot- 
ter, could [?” 

“No, they’d be on to you.” 

“And you can’t even present me to 
your Princeton classmate, the county 
superintendent, in my true colors. For 
why would a successful novelist be 
teaching a country school?” 

“Echo answers, ‘Why? [I'll have to 
introduce you to my Princeton friend 
as Mr. E. Oliver, an experienced New 
York teacher who needs a season of 
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country air. Did you ever, by any 
chance, teach anything?” 

“A Sunday-school class for my sis- 
ter.one Sunday morning eight or ten 
years ago. But then you know my 
great-grandfather was president of Har- 
vard—that ought to do for the Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch country school.” 

“We'll work it, anyway. An experi- 
enced New York teacher @escended 
from a long line of eminent educators 
In need of country air. We'll go out 
to Pennsylvania to-morrow, Ed! It’s 
a lark!” 

“T’ll have to think it over first, Baldy 
—though it appeals to me. It does, for 
a fact!” 

“You can’t waste any time thinking 
it over. Why, this is September, man, 
and the schools are all opening up in 
the country. It’s a bare chance that 
you get one at all.” 

“All right!” Potter gave in. ‘“To- 
morrow, then.” 

“Ed!” said Archibald Starr, becom- 
ing suddenly grave. 

“Well?” 

“Let me warn you—you don’t want 
to go out there among those rural 
maidens of Pennsylvania and play an 
Aaron Burr role! You know you're an 
awfully magnetic fellow, Ed—I don’t 
believe you have the least idea how 
gone on you girls get.. You see, they 
mistake your interest in your art and 
your constant alertness to catch a bit 
of human material for an interest in 
them personally—and they adore it! 
You'll be apt to work awful havoc 
among the village damsels, without in 
the least realizing it—with your good 
looks, spick-and-span clothes, appar- 
ently kind-hearted interest in human na- 
ture, and—and “4 

“Well?” 





“And your damned warm tempera- 
ment !” 

“Wouldn’t it be as well to postpone 
sympathizing with the village damsels 
until I’ve got the job?” 


“You'll get the job,” said Starr con- 
fidently. 

“Well,” returned Potter, lifting his 
glass of beer, “if you land the job for 
me, here’s to you!” 

Starr took up his glass, and they 
drank to the success of their plot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The result of this colloquy was that 
on a Saturday afternoon, two weeks 
later, the eminent novelist, Mr. Edward 
Oliver Potter, now passing as plain “E. 
Oliver, an experienced teacher of New 
York State,” found himself seated be- 
side the driver of a. stagecoach that car- 
ried mail and passengers between Mount 
Zion and Adamstown, two villages in 
a southeastern county of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. E. Oliver was on his way to his 
situation as principal of the high school 
of Adamstown, the former principal 
having died of typhoid fever just on 
the eve of the reopening of the fall 
term, and the Adamstown school board 
having been glad to avail itself, in this 
emergency, of the opportunity to secure 
the services of the experienced New 
York teacher recommended by their 
county superintendent of education. 

The school board had done an un- 
precedented thing in electing a man 
whom they had not seen ‘and whose 
credentials had not been submitted to 
them. But the county superintendent, 
in whom they had great confidence, had 
assured them that though the candidate 
was not a normal-school graduate, he 
at least held the diploma of a first-class 
college. 

Mr. Oliver—as we must now call our 
young man—seated beside the gruff, 
burly driver of the stagecoach during 
the four-mile drive to Adamstown, tried 
to beguile the jolting journey with con- 
versation—to which the driver re- 
sponded almost as grudgingly as he had 
granted permission to this passanger to 
sit with him on the outside of the bus. 
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“You kin if you want. But mebby 
it makes somepin down,” he had re- 
marked. 

“Eh? Beg pardon!” E. Oliver had 
returned inquiringly as, from the dim, 
stifling interior of the bus, he had 
climbed over the back of the driver’s 
seat into the air and light. 

“Heh?” the driver in his turn had 
inquired. 

“I didn’t quite get you. ‘Maybe it 
makes something down,’ you said?” re- 
peated Mr. Oliver, his notebook open 
on his knee. 

“Yep, it gives a shower mebby, till 
we're there a’ready,” responded the 
driver, expectorating tobacco juice ex- 
pertly over the wheel of his big, lum- 
bering vehicle. 

“Tf you can stand a wetting, driver, 
I guess I can.” 

“Yes, well, but!” 

“Well, but what?” 

“T ain't got my Sunday suit on and 
you have. You'll mebby git your tony 
new suit spoilt.” 

“If it rains hard, I'll climb back. I 
prefer the fresh air, the scenery, and 
your company.” 

“There ain’t no scenery between 
Mount Zion and Adamstown. It’s all 
farms.” 

“If you can’t produce any scenery, 
I’ll enjoy your conversation.” 

“T’m afraid, mister, you’re in the 
wrong bust. There ain’t no more con- 
versation about me than there’s scenery 
on this here road.” 

He half turned his back upon his 
friendly passenger, and for a while they 
drove in silence, between wide fields 
of corn and tobacco, edged with wooded 
hills just beginning to show the tints of 
autumn. 

Mr. Oliver glanced back into the bus 
occasionally to note his fellow travelers. 
There were three—two middle-aged 
women with mild, uninteresting faces, 
wearing the plain garb of the New 
Mennonite faith, and an Amish farmer 





with longish hair and hooks and eyes 
on his clothing, the Amish religion for- 
bidding buttons and buttonholes. They 
had all exchanged greetings upon en- 
tering the bus at the Mount Zion post 
office, but they now sat wrapped in 
silence, looking as vacant as stuffed 
animals. 

A rapidly approaching automobile 
obliging the driver to vacate the middle 
of the road, he became articulate. 
“Them certainly takes the pike! Them 
automobiles they don’t use their man- 
ners!” 

“Why don’t you use one instead of 
this bus?” inquired Oliver. 

“Look-a-here, mister! I got to be 
fifty years old, and I made money a 
little in my time, but I never was in 
such a hurry! And then just look! 
If there’s a puncture, it costs right 
away. No, if I must go so quick,” he 
concluded, with heavy sarcasm, “I'd 
sooner git an airship.” 

“We'll annihilate time and space when 
we've perfected airships,” said Oliver 
sententiously. 

The driver turned in his seat to stare. 
“You think, heh?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Well, but I don’t see how we could 
do without time and space, mister. We 
could do better without airships. And 
I guess we will do without ’em fur a 
while yet. It seems that they can’t 
git them things that they work to sat- 
isfaction—airships.” 

“They will, though.” 

“You think, heh?” 

“Surely.” 

“Well, I guess it'll go a while yet. 
And till then, [ll stick to drivin’ this 
here old bust.” 

With a lapse of interest in the sub- 
ject, he turned to expectorate, and con- 
versation again languished. But it was 
the driver who opened it up again after 
a few moments. 

“Say, are you mebby the new high- 
school teacher ?” 
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“Yes”. 

“So?” He sized up our friend with 
frank scrutiny and curiosity. “Say, 
your last school must have paid you 
good wages, you’re wearin’ sich a good 
suit. We ain’t used to seein’ the 
teacher dressed up so tony.” 

Oliver scribbled in his notebook. 

“They say it gives awful dudes out 
there in New York.” 

“Um-m!” Oliver murmured. 

“T’m one of the school directers that 
give you your job.” 

“You are?” exclaimed Oliver, frankly 
shocked. 

“Yep, I give you my wote, There 
wasn’t no other candidate, the wacancy 
occurrin’ so late on us and without no 
warnin’. So we hadn’t no choice. ° We 


‘had to elect you.” 


“T hope I shall be able to serve you 
satisfactorily.” 

“Well, we could only take our 
chances.” 

“T suppose so,” Oliver meekly ad- 
mitted. 

“Are you mebby related with them 
Olivers in Mount Zion?” 

“No, I have no relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“Not?” 

“Not,” replied Oliver. 

“Married ?” 

“No.” 

“Promised ?” 

“Not even ‘promised.’ ” 

“I’m afraid,” said the driver dubi- 
ously, “you won't git along so good 
neither.” 

“Why not?” Oliver asked. So far as 
his purpose in coming was concerned, 
he felt that he was at least making a 
good beginning. 

“Well, you see,” responded the driver 
gloomily, “you look so genteel I have 
my doubts if you kin lick.” 

“Tar” 

“Tf you can’t lick, you’ll have to quit. 
Yes, boys and girls you'll have to lick.” 

“Why ?” ; 

2 


“Why? Fur to make ’emJearn and 
behave theirselves! That there high 
school at Adamstown it does give some 
awful bad boys and mean-actin’ girls! 
Nobody could run that there school 
that couldn’t anyhow lick the big fel- 
lahs. It ain’t that you don’t look strong 
enough—you’re good built, all right. 
But you'd have afraid to spoil your 
clo’es, I guess!” 

“My clothes seem to worry you, Mr. 
Driver!” 

“I'd think they’d worry you—to pay 
fur ’em and to keep ’em nice. Some 
of them big scholars at your school 
won't leave ’em nice long! 
girls.” 

“We'll see,” said Oliver. 

The idea of disciplining girls old 
enough to go to a high school would 
have seemed appalling if his living had 
depended upon his keeping this “situa- 
tion.” The boys he could, of course, 
manage, with or without the use of his 
fists, as might seem advisable. But if 
the girls were annoying or incorrigible? 
Well, of course if his job proved too 
disagreeable, he’d simply chuck it. 

“Adamstown’s the only town inside 
four mile that has a high school,” said 
the driver with pride. “And we have 
scholars comin’ to our school from 
Mount Zion over—and even from 
Shuckstown yet. Yes, we got sixty 
scholars or so. Some school, ain’t ?” 

Oliver noted in his book that the 
Pennsylvania Germans seemed to use 
the word “ain’t” like the French “n’est- 
ce pas.” 

“Our Adamstown school board, it’s 
an awful hard board to please,” con- 
tinued the driver discouragingly. 

“Trying to hearten me up, driver?” 

“You'd better know the worst, mis- 
ter.” 

“Go ahead. What’s the worst?” 

“T have afraid you won’t suit just 
so well.” 

“T don’t suit you?” asked Oliver 
cheerfully. 
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“Allow me,” said Oliver, drawing out her chair. 
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But the offered courtesy evidently found her at a 


loss—she did not know what he meant. 


“The girls’ll all git stuck on you!” 
He shook his head mournfully. 

“Why ?” 

“You’re so wonderful genteel.” 

“Is gentility, then, a serious disqual- 
ification for this position in your high 
school ?” 

“It won’t do so well fur dealin’ with 
snickerin’ girls and onruly boys.” 

“We'll see,” Oliver smiled. 

“Yes, you needn’t grin. You'll soon 
find out!” 

“It’s the girls I’m afraid of—not your 
big bullies. I'll know how to take care 
of the bullies. The girls that you say 
are so ‘mean’ may be too much for me, 
I admit.” 


“The pretty ones, heh?” winked the 
driver, poking Mr. Oliver with his 
elbow. 

“I’m just-as much afraid of the ugly 
ones; they’re usually so much more 
sensible and interesting. You ought to 
have the girls under a woman teacher.” 

“We have got a lady fur your assist- 
ant. You'll have to lick the scholars 
she can’t manage, too. That’s why we 
got to have a man teacher when we 
could git another lady teacher fur 
twenty-five dollars less a month. But 
we got to have a male to do the lickin’.” 

“Who is my assistant? A native of 
Adamstown ?” 

“No, she comes from back in Pitts- 
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burgh or Petersburg or wherever—I 
don’t know right where our superin- 
tendent got her fur us. She’s new this 
year, too. Say, but she’s a high-step- 
per! And a good looker, all right!” 

“A young lady, is she?” 

“Wonderful young—and with sich 
black, wavy hair that way! Gosh, but 
she’s got the white teeth when she 
laughs! I brang her out on the stage 
yesterday. And them pretty teeth ain’t 
store teeth, neither. She tole me.” 

“You asked her, no doubt.” 

“Yes, and I passed her a compliment 
—I tole her them teeth of hern looked 


as good as store teeth. Why, I took 
‘em fur store teeth yet!” 
“Was she pleased with your compli- 


ment ?” 

“Och, yes, she was awful pleased. 
She laughed wonderful.” 

“What's her name?” 

“Jenkins. Beatrice Jenkins!” 

“Jenkins ? Beatrice? Hm—m! 
Where will she board? Do you know?” 

“She preferred the hotel, though 
there’s a private lady wants to board 
yous two teachers, but Miss Jenkins, she 
says she’s more independent at the 
hotel.” 

“I prefer the private house,” said 
Oliver quickly, recognizing how much 
more he could get—of what he came 
to getin a private family than at a 
hotel. 

As for his assistant, Miss Beatrice 
Jenkins, he found himself at a loss to 
classify, from his knowledge of woman- 
kind, a village public-school teacher. 

“An unknown quantity to me,” he 
mused. ‘Probably neither picturesque 
nor interesting; just commonplace, 
middle class, I suppose.” 

But as she would be a new type in 
his experience, perhaps she would prove 
useful as literary material. . 

“Have you afraid of the lady 
teacher, too,” inquired the driver, “that 
you don’t want to board alongside of 
her? What makes you so sneaky about 





females, anyhow? You ain’t got no 
need to be—you’re jist the kind of a 
lookin’ fellah they run after, still.” 

“That’s something to be afraid of, 
isn’t it?” 

“Whether it’s somethin’ to be afraid 
of? Well, me, I ain’t never had no 
experience of their runnin’ after me 
any—so I can’t answer that there.” 

“Tell me about the private lady that 
wants to board mie,” suggested Oliver. 

“Well, the family is jist him and her 
and their little boy four years old— 
and then Mattie. Miller’s the name.” 

“Who is Mattie? The maid?” 

“A maiden lady, yep. Only nineteen 
or twenty or so. Mister’s daughter by 
his first wife. Or was it his second? 
Anyhow, he’s on his third wife now, 
a’ready, and she’s Mattie’s stepmom. 
Folks says Mattie’s got it hard with 
this here mealy-mouthed third wife of 
her pop’s. If you want to pick out a 
woman that kin be mean, choose one 
of these here that’s always soft-soapin’ 
everybody, ain’t?” 

“You're a psychologist, Mr. Driver.” 

“A whatever?” 

“You think the stepmother abuses 
Mattie ?” 

“Folks says Mattie’s got to take a 
good bit off of her.” 

“Here,” thought Oliver, “is perhaps 
a situation right at my hand.” 

“So you'll board at Millers’, will 
you?” asked the driver. 

“Tl try it.” 

“Missus, she'll have glad you’re com- 
in’ to her place, she’s so keen on the 
make that way. Mattie, she'll do the 
exter work you give, and mister, he'll 
pay fur the exter victuals—and missus, 
she’ll take and spend your exter board 
money on clo’es. That’s the way it 
goes at thé Millers’ place now. John 
Miller’s other wives, they never had 
nothin’. But this here one, she’s got 
him funny. He leaves her have her 
own way somethin’ scand’lous! And she 
that mushy spoken with it all!” 
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“Say”—here interrupted one of the 
women passengers from inside the bus 
—“I want to speak a little with my 
cousin when we come to Snyder’s Lane. 
If I don’t stop, she’ll mebby think hard. 
Will you stop the bust for a minute, 
Hiram ?” 

“If you don’t jaw too long,” Hiram 
obligingly consented. 

The cousin, a buxom, rosy-faced 
country woman, on the lookout for the 
bus, came out to the road as it drew 
up at her gate, and the two women 
proceeded to exchange, very deliber- 
ately, friendly and futile remarks about 
the weather, their health, the health of 
their families, the crops, the live stock 
—while the bus waited. 

“Did you hear, Lizzie, Abe Snyder’s 
wife, she died fur him last night, and 
her only sick a week yet!” 

“Ach, Meely, did she, though?” 

“Yes, and her so well always and 
him so sickly that way all the time. 
Don’t it, now, beat all?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie funereally, “yes; 
the sick ones live yet the well ones out, 
ain't?” j 

“Yes, ain't!” 

The cousin turned here to admonish 
her small son, who had come out of 
her house and was running in the 
muddy road. “Solly! Come out of the 
wet !” 

“No, I ain’t!” responded the boy. 

“Yes, you do!” 

And the little boy came. 

Then, after the exchange of a few 
more perfunctory and meaningless so- 
cial amenities, the women gravely shook 
hands and said good-by. 

But the cousin, before turning back 
to her gate, handed the driver an en- 
velope. 

“Will you do me a favor, Hiram, and 
hand this to the Lutern preacher when 
you pass his place, then? It’s my half 
dollar fur his salary.” 

Hiram, grunting his consent, whipped 
up his horses, and, once more on the 


way, turned his attention to deciphering 
laboriously the inscription on the en- 
velope he held. Oliver tock it in at 
a. glance: 

This here is my money fur the Lutern 
Preecher. 

Hiram, drawing a pencil from his 
pocket and moistening it on his tongue, 
held the envelope firmly on his knee 
and carefully inserted the letter h in 
“Lutern.” He evidently had a sense 
of responsibility for his patrons and 
neighbors. 

It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon when they at last reached Adams- 
town, 

The village consisted of one long, 
closely built street, with straggling 
roads branching out from it here and 
there, the houses on these side roads 
being scattered with picturesque irreg- 
ularity. The places of business on the 
main street seemed ‘intermingled pro- 
miscuously with the dwelling houses. 
Oliver read the occasional signs they 
passed as the bus lumbered- heavily 
through the street: The Swan Hotel, 
Groff’s Groceries—Boots—Shoes—No- 
tions—Confections, Slabaugh’s Drug 
Store, Adamstown Shaving Parlor, 
Yokum’s Boarding House, Doctor 
Stauffer, Ice-Cream Parlor, Life Insur- 
ance. There was also a post office, a 
bank, a millinery shop, and-a@ church. 

At the extreme upper end of the 
street, the other passengers having al- 
ready alighted, the bus drew up at the 
Millers’, a yellow frame house, the very 
last one in the village, beyond which 
stretched fields and woods and rolling 
hills. There was a board walk in front 
of the house and a flower garden to the 
left. Oliver thought it looked clean and 
cozy. 

The noise of the big bus drawing up 
at the front door brought forth a young 
woman—fair, pretty, well rounded. She 
was becomingly dressed in white, with 
a bright ribbon at her throat. Her mild, 


“ pale eyes, her large, moist, smiling lips 
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suggested a sweet and yielding nature 
without spice or force. 

“Is it Mattie?’ whispered Oliver to 
Hiram as the woman came down the 
steps. 

“Mattie nothin’! It’s her stepmom! 
It’s missus. Mattie ain’t never dressed 
up like that there.” 

Oliver saw, as “missus” stepped out 
to the bus, that she was not so extremely 
young as, at a first glance, he had taken 
her to be. Her plumpness and some 
fine lines about her eyes and mouth 
suggested that she was about thirty- 
five. 

“Here’s one would like board,” an- 
nounced the driver. 

As the mild eyes of the woman sur- 
veyed the general aspect of her pros- 
pective boarder, her soft smile widened 
into a smirk. 

“We'll be pleased to accommodate,” 
she answered gently. “You dare come 
right on in.” 

“Thank you!” responded Oliver, 
thinking he had never heard so velvety 


a voice. He stepped upon the wheel ' 


to jump down, but looked rather rue- 
fully at the muddy path below. 

“Tt’s some muddy down, ain’t?” Mrs. 
Miller said solicitously. “I'll fetch such 
a piece of carpet once.” 

“No, no, please!” protested Oliver, 
taking a spring beyond the mud to the 
board walk. 

Lifting his hat, he offered his hand 
to his landlady. “I’m very glad to find 
a home opened to me, Mrs. Miller, in- 
stead of being obliged to go to the 
hotel.” 

“Yes, I guess anyhow,” she returned, 
looking up at him with her languishing 
smile. “I often say to mister, ‘There’s 
no place like home.’ ” 

“It’s very good of you to take me in.” 

“Mister, he ain’t in fur it—my takin’ 
a boarder. He says when oncet you 
take strangers, you never know who 
you're gettin’ in your house. But I[ 
tole him the school board would cer- 


tainly be a little careful, too, that way, 
who they elected.” 

“T trust you'll find me quite harm- 
less. Excuse me a moment,” added 
Oliver as he turned to pay the driver 
and give some directions about his 
trunks which were to be brought out 
on Monday. 

A moment later he was following his 
landlady into the house. 


CHAPTER V. 

Domestic tranquillity and comfort 
seemed to pervade the plain little vil- 
lage home into which he had so 
strangely fallen. This was Oliver’s 
conclusion as he sat that same evening 
with the Miller family at their cozy 
supper table—though he had not been 
in the house an hour before he had be- 
gun to feel, peculiarly, in the atmos- 
phere of the place, a sense of something 
concealed, an air of secretiveness— 
even of an underlying tragedy, perhaps 
—despite the outward harmony. This 
strange sense of his, however, gave a 
zest to what might otherwise have 
proven an intolerably soporific environ- 
ment. 

The kerosene lamp in the middle of 
the supper table shed a warm glow upon 
the faces gathered around it. There 
were the soft-voiced, oversweet mother, 
who was evidently, in spite of her ap- 
parent mildness, the ruling power here ; 
the father, who was the blacksmith of 
Adamstown—heavily built, uncouth, his 
countenance harsh—though relaxing oc- 
casionally when his eyes rested upon his 
fair wife or his little four-year-old son 
sitting on a high chair between them; 
the little boy, Johnny, grotesquely 
dressed beyond his age in trousers_and 
suspenders, a pretty, appealing child, 
who, though manifestly his mother’s 
idol, had a look of wistfulness that 
arrested Oliver’s speculative observa- 
tion; and, last to appear, after they 
were all seated, the maiden, Mattie. 
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She came in from the kitchen, carry- 
ing a pitcher of milk, which she placed 
on the table. 

“This is’ mister’s girl, Mattie,” Mrs. 
Miller briefly presented her, a percepti- 
ble chill in the hitherto caressing tone 
of her voice. 

Oliver rose from his place at the 
table to greet the girl. But she did not 
move toward him; she stood still by 
her chair, and he had to walk the length 
of the table to offer her his hand. 

He was impressed at once by some- 
thing unusual about her. Was it the 
rare combination of light-yellow hair 
and very dark eyes? Was it a certain 
look of distinction that made the work- 
ing frock she wore seem an incon- 
gruity? Or was it that, having no 
mere girlish prettiness, there was about 
her a womanly loveliness that struck 
our experienced man of the world as 
the very expression of feminine allure- 
ment?. Unsmilingly and with scarcely 
a glance at him, she laid her hand in 
his outheld to her. There was a con- 
spicuous absence in her manner of any 
maidenly consciousness of a young 
man’s presence. 

“Allow me,” said Oliver, drawing out 
her chair. But the offered courtesy 
evidently found her at a loss—she did 
not know what he meant. When, how- 
ever, after an instant’s hesitation, she 
seemed to realize his intention, a vivid 
color flooded her face as she let him 
place her at the table, and as he re- 
turned to his own place, her dark eyes 
followed him with a look of mingled in- 
terest and wonder. 

Mrs. Miller, too, had stopped short 
in her task of spreading Johnny’s bread 
to gaze in puzzled astonishment at this 
unique performance. 

“Yi, yi!” Mr. Miller shook his head 
disapprovingly. “Them fancy manners 
ain’t fur us out here. Us, we’re plain 
folks,” he explained, handing Oliver the 
platter of ham from which he had just 
helped himself. ‘Not but what missus, 
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there, would like fur us to be tony, 
too. But. me, I’m too old to change 
any more. I’m near fifty. You mightn’t 
uv thought I was that old, heh—with 
sich a young wife yet? But she’s my 
third wife a’ready. I had poor luck 
with my wives so far—they died off fur 
me so. Now, this here one I’m tryin’ 
to keep oncet. I use her good. Yes, 
she has pretty much her own way. To 
be sure, she has her worries, too,” he 
added ruefully, with a glance, in which 
Oliver thought he read a shade of re- 
sentment, at his daughter Mattie seated 
beside him. 

The girl did not appear to notice it. 
Her eyes downcast, she ate as if not 
heeding either her food or the table 
talk. 

“Yes, my life ain’t all a bed of sweet 
roses, neither,” sighed his wife, “fur 
all dear John would like fur it to be— 
I'll give him that.” 

She, too, cast at the girl a look that 
bespoke a grievance against her. 

Oliver, as he helped himself to the 
fried ham and answered rather absently 
the remarks addressed to him, exam- 
ined the maiden’s countenance for an 
explanation of this covert antagonism. 
It must be something pretty bad that 
could rouse so mild a woman as Mrs. 
Miller to resentment. But Mattie’s face 
was gentle and sad—inexpressibly sad, 
with a look of pent-up tears, he thought. 
It was far from being a weak 
countenance. She looked intelligent, 
capable; she actually had a presence— 
he felt it. And yet it was perfectly 
manifest that the weaker personality of 
the wife dominated everytining here. It 
seemed to Oliver that Mrs. Miller’s 
blandness was a mere mask, hiding 
some subtle, inscrutable quality of mind 


that was the real essence of the woman.° 


He found himself enjoying the queer, 
homely supper with which the table was 
loaded, for his ride on the bus had made 
him hungry. There were, besides the 
ham, a platter of boiled beef, a dish of 
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potatoes and peas cooked together, a 
dish of lettuce limp with a dressing of 
hot vinegar, lima beans, string beans, a 
glass bowl of spiced peaches, two pale 
pies, a plate of cookies, another of layer 
cake, two glass saucers of jelly and one 
of apple -butter, two kinds of pickle, 
coffee, and milk. 

The dining room, like all the other 
rooms of the house that Oliver had 
seen, bespoke the sentimental and flow- 
ery taste of the mistress. On the oak 
sideboard a half-dozen goblets of imita- 
tion cut glass, ornamented with deep 
gilt borders, were arranged in a circle, 
in the dead center of which stood a 
pitcher to match. An upper shelf of the 
sideboard held a phalanx of shamelessly 
gaudy cups and saucers. On a sofa in 
the corner rested a cushion, from the 
swelling surface of which grimly stared 
the faces of Roosevelt and Fairbanks 
out of a background of stars and 
stripes; and over their hectic counte- 
nances flourished an inscription em- 
broidered in red: ‘Protection to Amer- 
ican Industries.” A red ruffle finished 
the edge of the cushion. 

In-an opposite corner was a cabinet 
organ, on the top of which stretched a 
line of upstanding photographs. On 
the gayly papered wall hung a framed 
confirmation certificate, and near it a 
lurid picture of the Titanic. Out of a 
navy-blue sky and sea, rose abruptly, 
as it were, three snow-white icebergs, 
toward which the Titanic was making 
with the directness of an arrow from a 
bow. Painted in the most violent shades 
were the fiery-red hull, the ghastly white 
decks, and the orange-hyed smoke- 
stacks of the ship. On the opposite 
wall hung’a picture of Ex-president Mc- 
Kinley labeled: “In Memoriam.” Over 
the martyred president’s head fluttered 
a dove from whose beak floated a rib- 
bon bearing the words: ‘Not Lost but 
Gone Before.” 

“T wonder how long I can stand liv- 
ing with this!” Oliver speculated, re- 


membering Baldy’s consoling prediction 
that he would find Adamstown “a pleas- 
ant change after Paris.” 

He noticed that the little boy, Johnny, 
seated between Mattie and his mother, 
did not appear to share his parents’ an- 
tagonism to his half sister, for he had 
slipped his chubby hand under her fin- 
gers as they rested upon the tablecloth, 
and she held it caressingly. 

But his mother suddenly noticing his 
hand in his sister’s clasp, a look of steel 
seemed to harden her pale-blue eyes. 
Without speaking, she reached over and 
drew it away. 

Johnny, watching his chance when his 
mother’s eyes were turned for a mo- 
ment to offer her boarder some apple 
butter, replaced his hand under his sis- 
ter’s. But Mattie quickly drew back— 
and Oliver was struck with something 
very odd in the way she drew, or father 
dragged, her white, shapely hand across 
the table to her lap. He then noticed, 
to his astonishment, that her other hand 
was red and work worn. 

“T always wanted fur to keep a 
boarder,” Mrs. Miller here remarked, 
with her broad smile, “fur I do, now, 
like comers and goers. It gives such a 
nice change that way all the time.” 

“She’s different again to what our 
first wife was,” said Mr. Miller. “Why, 
you couldn’t git our first wife to ast 
strangers.” 

“Mattie’s our second wife’s daufh- 
ter,” Mrs. Miller explained. ‘Our first 
wife, she didn’t have no-children, and 
me, I have my Johnny.” 

“That there confirmation certificate” 
—Mr. Miller pointed with pride to the 
framed document on the wall—‘‘was 
our first wife’s from the ‘Lutern 
Church. Yes, she was sich a tony 
Lutern yet! Us, we’re plain Evangeli- 
cals—though Emmy, there’’—pointing 
with his knife at his lady—‘‘would like 
fur to be one of these here swell Epis- 
colopians or whatever—for all I fetched 
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her from back in the mountains. Yes, 
she comes from Mount Zion over.” 

“T tell him, still,” said Mrs. Miller 
sentimentally, “that the best flowers 
grows in the mountains, they say. He 
got me in the mountains.” 

“And she’s the best one I had yet!” 
exclaimed Mr. Miller gallantly. 

“But though John did get his little 
flower in the mountains,’ smiled Mrs. 
Miller, “I was formerly born in 
Lebanon.” 

Oliver glanced at Mattie’s downcast 
face. Her silence did not suggest sul- 
lenness. Rather, she seemed only pen- 
sive and abstracted. 

“Well, teacher,” Mr. Miller abruptly 
catechized the boarder, “where was your 
last school at ?” And Oliver was to learn 
that their communicativeness as to their 
own affairs was equaled only by their 
curiosity as to his. 

“In New York,” he answered. 

“Was it a high school, too?” 

Oliver wondered what would be the 
effect if he replied that it had been a 
Sunday school. 

“This is my first high school,” he 
said. 

They asked him many: questions—of 
his home, his people, his personal habits. 

“The teacher we had last winter, he 

both drank and he both chewed. I’m 
strict temperance myself,” said Mr. 
Miller. 
Oliver, searching Mattie’s face to de- 
tect, if he could, whether she realized 
the evasiveness of his’ answers to their 
catechism, surprised a furtive smile of 
tenderness passing between her and the 
child at her side. Yes, it was unmis- 
takably furtive. 

Suddenly Johnny interrupted their in- 
vestigation of their boarder—to Oliver’s 
relief, for the ice on which he was 
treading was getting very thin. 


“I want an orange. Dare I have an: 


orange, mom?” 
“No,” interposed his father, “there’s 
a plenty on the table without you callin’ 


fur what ain’t on. You eat what's 
here.” 

“But I feel fur an orange, pop,” the 
boy coaxed. “I have awful hungry fur 
an orange.” 

“You eat what’s here.” 

“Tf he feels fur an orange, -why hasn’t 
he dare to eat one?” sweetly reasoned 
the mother. : 

“Och, well, then,’ her husband at 
once gave in. 

“Go fetch it,’ Mrs. Miller ordered 
Mattie. 

The girl rose and left the room, re- 
turning in a moment with the orange. 

“Now make it into such a water lily, 
Mattie!” begged Johnny, pushing it 
back to his sister. “I want a orange 
water lily.” , 

“Here,” interposed Mrs. Miller jeal- 
ously, “leave mom do it fur you. Give 
it here.” 

“But you can’t do it like Mattie can,” 
protested Johnny. “I want Mattie to 
make it, like she made me one this 
morning a’ready.” 

“Let me try oncet,” said Mrs. Miller, 
taking the orange and picking up her 
knife. But she was stopped by a wail 
from the child. 

“You ain’t to cut it! You ain’t to cut 
it that there way! Leave Mattie do it! 
She kin do it like I mean!” 

“There, now, John, you kin see how 
it goes,” said Mrs. Miller quietly, but 
meaningly, to her husband. “How 
spoilt she gets him and how much fur 
her all the time.” 

“What fur do you learn him sich 
foolishness, still?’ Mr. Miller demanded 
of his daughter, and Oliver realized 
that it was only a stranger’s presence 
at the table that restrained the father’s 
harshness. “All the time it’s some fool- 
ishness you learn him, so’s to make his 
mom have trouble with him!” 

The boy seemed to be sorry that he 
had brought reproof upon his sister, for 
though .he still begged for the water 
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As he strolled back the length of the village, he had to undergo the scrutiny of the inhabitants sitting 
in Sunday idleness on their front porches. 


lily, he spoke, now, plainfively rather 
than insistently. 

“Leave Mattie make it, mom. Won't 
you leave her make it fur me? I want 
the kind she makes, still! Can’t she, 
mom ?” 

“Why won’t you leave mom make it, 
Johnny?” she coaxed, in a tone that 
betrayed how hurt and offended she 
was by her boy’s preference, even in so 
insignificant a matter as this, for an- 
other. 

“You can’t make it like Mattie does, 


mom, nor you can’t talk about it, then, 
like she does.” 

“But it’s foolishness, how Mattie 
talks to you, still!” his father gruffly 
told him. 

“I like foolishness,” said Johnny. 
“Leave Mattie make me a water lily!” 
he sobbed, for he was getting sleepy 
and fretful. 

It was manifest that Johnny was the 
one person in the world who had his 
way with his mother. She gave up the 
orange to Mattie, but, as she did so, her 
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very lips turned white with the intensity 
of her feelings. 

There was silence at the table while 
Mattie, working deftly with one hand, 
turned the orange into a “water lily.” 

As she laid it on Johnny’s plate, he 
bounced up and down in his chair with 
glee. “Now speak somepin, Mattie, 
‘bout the fairy ridin’ on the water lily,” 
he pleaded. 

“Och,” protested his father, “it ain’t 
no fairies. Them’s lies she tells you. 
Now, you eat! And you,” he roughly 
commanded the girl, “quit your tellin’ 
him them foolish lies.” 

“But I like them lies!” cried the boy. 
“’Bout the fairy hidin’ in the lily and 
sailin’ away from Mr. Frog where 
wanted to git married to her yet! Tell 
me, Mattie!” 

“Father doesn’t want me to tell you, 
Johnny,” Mattie answered in a low 
voice that seemed oddly to control the 
boy, for after an instant of whimpering, 
he gave up teasing and submitted, lean- 
ing back in his high chair with pensive 
resignation. 

‘Now you eat your orange and don’t 
waste it,” his father admonished. “You 
would have it, whether or no. Now you 
got to eat it.” 

“Tf I eat it, the fairy won’t have no 
place to hide from Mr. Frog! I don’t 
feel fur eatin’ it.” 

“Now there, you see,” Mr. Miller 
pointed out to Mattie, “what mischief 
this here foolishness works. He didn’t 
feel fur eatin’ no orange—he just 
wanted to hear them silly lies where 
don’t do no child no good.” 

Mattie did not answer. . Mr. Miller, 
having finished his supper, rose uncere- 
moniously to leave the table. 

“I got to go over to the shop yet a 
while to-night. Kin you tell me, mis- 
ter,” he asked Oliver, “what fur time 
it is by your gold watch and chain?” 

Oliver obliged him, and he went 
away. 

Johnny not eating the water lily and 





showing signs of being overcome with 
drowsiness, his mother got up to take 
him to bed. 

“Leave Mattie put me to bed,” the 
boy begged sleepily. But the mother, 
looking determined, or rather, obstinate, 
lifted him herself from his chair. 

“Let me carry him up for you,” 
Oliver interposed, coming to her and 
taking the child from her arms. 

“You are, now, wonderful polite,” 
Mrs. Miller answered obsequiously, 
Her whole attitude toward her “gentle- 
man boarder” was truckling to the 
verge of being abject. 

Oliver, walking with the child to the 
stairs in the hall, overheard her as, lin- 
gering a moment before following him 
upstairs, she gave her stepdaughter 
some directions. 

“Hurry on with them supper dishes, 
and get the batter mixed for the buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast, and don’t 
forget to iron out Johnny’s body—his 
Sunday one. You better hurry. Your 
pop don’t like it if you burn the lamp 
so late.” 

Oliver wondered, as he went on up- 
stairs, whether the girl would perform 
all that work with one hand—and why ? 
There was no sign of deformity in the 
other hand and arm. 

“Now just make yourself at home 
that way,” Mrs. Miller smilingly told 
him at the head of the stairs, “‘and I'll 
be down till a little while a’ready. You 
kin find the photograph albums in the 
parlor settin’ and the stereoscope, too.”’ 

Oliver went downstairs and strolled 
into the parlor, which he found lighted 
by a lamp on a marble-topped center 
table. He looked in vain for a place to 
sit down, for every chair in the room 
was so elegantly decorated with an 
embroidered cushion—posed upright 
against its back as if defying you to 
damage its wonderfully embroidered 
surface by leaning against it—that he 
felt it unsafe to encroach. 

Over the parlor door hung a friendly 
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inscription embroidered on canvas in 
floss: ‘Welcome To All. Call Again.” 
On the floor several large photograph 
albums on easels rested esthetically 
against the base of the table. Oliver 
picked one up and saw his own face 
grotesquely reflected in the heart-shaped 
mirror that adorned its cover. Discour- 
aged, he replaced it on its easel on the 
floor. 

He wondered whether he would dare 
return to the dining room on the chance 
of finding Mattie alone there. He did 
not remember having ever before in his 
life met a young girl who seemed to 
take such slight cognizance of him—all 
along the gamut from waitresses and 
chambermaids up to dazzling belles and 
literary celebrities—and the fact chal- 
lenged his interest and curiosity. He 
wanted to investigate her. 

Not to-night, however, he concluded, 
for she had been admonished to hurry 
through such an appalling number of 
tasks that he feared his company would 
prove an unwelcome hindrance. And 
then, too, there was a subtle, indefinable 
something about this girl that held him 
off from the idea of any least approach 
to a liberty. 

He put on his. hat and went out for a 
stroll through the village. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next day being Sunday, the fam- 
ily was late rising; and as the school- 
master-elect lay in bed, luxuriously 
thinking about getting up, his hands 
comfortably clasped behind his head, he 
wondered: how, as an Adamstown edu- 
cator, he was going to manage, on cold 
winter days, to turn out early enough to 
be at his post by nine o’clock; for he 
was accustomed to spending his morn- 
ings in bed, either writing or—when not 
working on a book—reading, dreaming, 
making notes. He did the hardest, best 
work of his life during these morning 
hours in bed. 


He wondered also a bit about the 
young lady assistant he would meet next 
day—Miss Beatrice Jenkins. Of course 
she knew a lot more about teaching a 
country school than he did, and would 
have the laugh on him to-morrow at 
his inexperienced handling of the open- 
ing and organizing. He determined to 
put a bold face on it, bluff it, deal with 
the situation firmly, in his own original 
way—and let them all think what they 
pleased. It was consoling to realize that 
he need not stay here a day longer than 
he wanted to. He blessed Archibald 
Starr, however, for the inspired sug- 
gestion that had brought him here, for 
he was sure that his Adamstown experi- 
ences were going to prove fruitful. 

The peace and quiet of the country, 
after the turmoil of Paris and New 
York, seemed very soothing to him as 
he lay on his back this morning. He 
felt a satisfaction that was well-nigh 
joy at the situation in which he found 
himself. He wondered how long this 
state of mind would continue before 
his blood stirred again for his native 
New York. 

His eye, which loved harmony and 
beauty, took in afresh this morning the 
incongruities of his room—the bright 
red rug in front of the bureau, on which 
was stamped the head of Ex-president 
Garfield ; the pillow shams he had care- 
fully removed last night, on one of 
which was embroidered in red: “Peace- 
ful Repose,” and on the other: “Sweet 
Dreams”; the green-glass “bureau set” 
—eight pieces, profusely ornamented 
with purple pansies that fairly jumped 
at him and hit him; the cheesecloth 
curtains with green-and-purple borders 
to match the bureau set. 

The sound of a light step in the ad- 
joining room made him suddenly recall 
something that had occurred the -pre- 
vious night just before he had fallen 
asleep. For a moment he thought per- 
haps he had only dreamed it, but quickly 
realized that he had not. 
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It had been the voice of Mrs. Miller 
delivering, in a smooth, monotonous 
tone, a long harangue to some one in 
the next room. Not a word that she 
had said had been audible, though she 
had seemed to be speaking close by his 
door. It had seemed more like a mono- 
logue than a conversation, for he had 
heard no voice in reply. 

But when presently the harangue had 
come to an end, and Oliver, after a 
while, had just been falling off into a 
doze, he had been roused by another 
sound almost at his keyhole—the sound 
of a girl’s repressed sobbing; long- 
drawn, hopeless sobs that seemed to 
voice an abandonment to despair. 

When they had ceased and the house 
had been wrapped in silence, Oliver 
had lain awake a long time thinking and 
wondering about it. And now this 
morning, as he recalled it, he wondered 
again what was the little human tragedy 
that was, he felt sure, embodied in 
this home. 

The breakfast to which he was 
presently summoned was almost an 
exact repetition of the supper of the 
previous evening—including the pies, 
cakes, and impossible coffee. Out of 
the great variety, however, he could 
easily select a normal breakfast. 

Mattie did not appear at the break- 
fast table. 

“Will you go to the E-wangelical 
church along with me and. mister?” 
Mrs. Miller graciously invited him when 
they rose from the table. 

“Not this morning, thank you. Next 
Sunday, perhaps.” 

He thought “mister” looked as if he 
envied him his freedom to stay at home. 

“Sundays ain’t no rest to me if I have 
to dress in my Sunday suit and go to 
church still,” he said rather ruefully. 
“But missus, she likes fur me to go 
along, too.” 

“It don’t look nice fur a lady to go 
all the time without her man to church,” 
she stated quietly. 


“Well,” her husband meekly ac- 
quiesced, “I guess that’s so, too, again.” 

“Does the whole family go to 
church ?” asked Olivér. 

“No, Mattie, she has to stay home 
to cook dinner and keep care of 
Johnny,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“What might your persuasion be?” 
Mr. Miller curiously inquired. 

“My ‘persuasion’ ?” 

“Yes. Episcolopian ?” 

“No,” Oliver returned cautiously. 
“’m—well—you might call me an 
Esoteric Buddhist. Yes.” He nodded 
reassuringly. 

“So?” remarked Mr. Miller wonder- 
ingly. ‘Now think!” 

“If you’re stayin’ home,” said Mrs. 
Miller, judiciously changing the subject, 
“would you like, mebby, to set out on 
the porch? Us, we got a big porch— 
it starts in front and goes around till 
the other side of the house yet.” 

Oliver accepted her suggestion, tak- 
ing with him his writing materials and 
some books. With Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
at church, perhaps he could manage to 
get into touch with Mattie, who so 
piqued his curiosity. 

It was a lovely September morning, 
and at this extreme end of the little 
town there was an absolute stillness 
most grateful to the soul of a writer 
and a student, accustomed to coping 
with the many maddening distractions 
of a great city. 

“When I do throw up the school 
here,” he thought, “I believe I'll stay 
on long enough to finish my _ book. 
There couldn’t be a better place for 
work.” 

Yet his letter to Archibald Starr that 
morning covered three pages with noth- 
ing but anathemas, so eloquent as to be 
poetic, upon the want of a bathtub in 
this house. Starr would have framed 
the document had it been shorter. He 
laid it away for a place in the future 
biography of Edward Oliver Potter. 

One of the letters Oliver wrote was 
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an order for the shipping of some fur- 
niture from his New York apartment 
to Adamstown, for he felt the necessity 
of converting his bedroom into a cham- 
ber in which he could live. 

In the course of the morning he now 
and then caught a glimpse of Mattie 
through the windows opening upon the 
porch where he sat—once as she cleared 
the’ breakfast table, -working always, 
with an extraordinary deftness, with 
only one hand; and again in the kitchen 
as she prepared the dinner, Johnny fol- 
lowing her wherever she moved. 
Her pensive face—which the word 
“womanly,” rather than “beautiful,” 
seemed to describe—stirred him pe- 
culiarly, 

He caught her voice from time to 
time as she talked with Johnny ; and its 
utter tenderness, and the voice of the 
child in response, seemed to suggest a 
remarkable relation between these two. 
No wonder the boy’s mother appeared 
so jealous of his love for his half 
sister! Did the girl perhaps purposely 
try to wean his affection from his 
mother ? 

Oliver could not have defined just 
what it was that held him back from 
obtruding upon Mattie at her work. 
She impressed him as being incased in 
an armor of reserve that it would prove 
very difficult to penetrate. 

When he had finished his letters and 
had loafed and read for an hour, and 
had still not found the opportunity to 
talk with this possible heroine of his 
next novel, he suddenly decided to walk 
down to the Swan Hotel and call upon 
his assistant. It might be just as well 
to break it in advance to this probably 
prim young person that he was not ex- 
actly the sort of high-school principal 
she would be looking for. He had to 
make an effort to overcome his uneasi- 
ness at the prospect of her inevitable 
astonishment at the sort of specimen 
he was. 

But on reaching the Swan, he was 


informed by the rubicund proprietor 
that Miss Jenkins had gone to’ church. 

“T want very much to see her. She'll 
be back at noon for dinner, I. suppcse?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“By supper time surely?” 

“That I don’t promise.” 

“You expect her back before mid- | 
night, I presume, as she has to teach 
to-morrow?” Oliver whimsically in- 
quired. 

“Now that I couldn’t say,” was the 
stolid reply. And, disappointed, Oliver 
came away. 

As he strolled back the length of the 
village, he had to undergo the scrutiny 
of the inhabitants sitting in Sunday idle- 
ness on their front porches; the men, 
for the most part, in fresh, but collar- 
less, shirts, without vests or coats, and 
the women in clean, calico working 
frocks and white aprons, many of them 
wearing the sectarian “plain” garb so 
prevalent in these districts. Oliver was 
very frankly stared at, his approach be- 
ing greeted at each crowded porch by 
an absolute and funereal silence. But he 
bore it serenely, returning their scrutiny 
with an equally keen, though more 
veiled, observation on his own part. 

He presently encountered the congre- 
gation coming home from church, but 
he saw no young woman among the 
many who passed him that looked as if 
she might be the schoolmistress. 

“Though, come to think of it, I 
haven’t an idea as to what she would 
look like.” 

It occurred to him, here, that a high- 
school assistant,. unlike the rest of 
Adamstown, might possibly have read 
his novels—everybody who read any- 
thing seemed to read them—and that 
he would have to be on his guard not to 
betray himself to her; for that would 
be to defeat the end for which he had 
come. 

When he reached the Millers’ house 
once more, he found Mattie on the front 
porch trying to persuade Johnny to go 
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down the street to meet his mother as 
she came from church, 

“I don’t feel for going,” the boy was 
objecting, as Oliver, stepping upon the 
porch, leaned against the railing. “TI 
want to stay by you.” 

“But your mother would like it so, 
if you go meet her,” Mattie coaxed, not 
relaxing her earnest attention upon the 
child as she lifted her eyes for an in- 
stant to nod a good morning to Oliver; 
for this was the first time they had met 
that day. “You’ve been with sister all 
morning and now your mother wants 
you. Go, please, for Mattie’s sake, 
won't you?” 

“T thought it was for mamma’s sake,” 
the boy temporized, clinging to her hand 
—the white, shapely hand that never 
worked. 

“Yes, for her sake. Go, Johnny.” 

“Why did you say for your sake?” 

“Johnny, you must go. If you don’t 
start right away, I won’t tell you any 
more stories for two whole days.” 

“T’ll go if you pass your promise to 
take me this after” —afternoon—‘to the 
cemetery to our first and second wife’s 
graves,” he challenged her. 

“T can’t promise. Your 
‘mightn’t want me to go.” 

“T’ll plague her to leave you take me.” 

“No, no,” she hastily protested. “If 
you want me to take you, don’t ask 
your mother.” 

“Will you give her the slip, then?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh,” cried Mattie in despair, “there 
your mother comes!” as at this instant 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller came in view down 
the street. 

Oliver stepped forward. “Come on 
he exclaimed, seizing the child and 
perching him on his broad, high 
shoulder. Johnny squealed with glee 
as he was borne away, clinging irrev- 
erently to the head of the eminent nov- 
elist. 

He was deposited ‘on the pavement 
after a moment and ordered to run 


mother 


he 
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ahead to his mother. Oliver noticed, 
before he turned back to the house, how 
gayly his landlady was attired, her pink 
lawn frock, much trimmed with lace 
and ribbons, and her elaborate hat, dec- 
orated with pink roses to match, making 
her look remarkably young and pretty. 
He could understand the enslavement of 
a man like John Miller to such as she. 

The excellent Sunday dinner of fried 
chicken, sweet potatoes, fresh , vege- 
tables, together with the inevitable pies, 
cakes, pickles, and “‘spreads”—jellies— 
had a sufficiently soothing effect upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller, as they afterward 
sat on the porch, to put them both into 
a profound sleep. So it happened that 
Oliver, reading under a big tree at the 
side of the house, saw Mattie, when 
she had finished washing the. dinner 
dishes, steal cautiously out of the 
kitchen door and, with Johnny holding 
on to the skirt of her calico frock, walk 
up the road leading to the cemetery at 
the top of a near-by hill. 

He watched her for a few minutes 
until a turn in the path hid her, then, 
taking up his hat, he followed her, keep- 


-ing at a judicious distance, for he did 


not mean to join her at once. 

Recalling Johnny’s question, “Will 
you give her the slip, then?” he won- 
dered whether this grown-up girl ac- 
tually did not feel free to walk out on 
a Sunday afternoon, when her work 
was done, to her own mother’s grave 
without her stepmother’s permission. 

A number of the villagers in gala 
Sunday attire were strolling through the 
cemetery as if it were a park, and Mat- 
tie, in her working frock, seemed to 
shrink from the curious, half-pitying 
observation of her neighbors as she hur- 
ried on. 

Oliver, following slowly, reflected 
upon what he had observed and felt 
during dinner of that same covert an- 
tagonism toward the hard-working 
daughter of the house that had been 
manifested the night before at supper. 
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The father’s grievance against her was 
evidently not a personal one, but only 2 
reflection of his wife’s. Oliver could 
see that Mrs. Miller’s feeling, though 
subtle and controlled, was deep. A 
Mona Lisa sort of woman! 

He wondered, as he approached the 
cemetery, whether Mattie would object 
to his friendly company, preferring to 
be alone with her little brother. 

Well, he could find out only by testing 
her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When he presently came up with her, 
she was on her knees pulling weeds 
from a grave, while Johnny, on 
the ground, was absorbed in 
watching a colony of ants about 
which his sister was talking to 
him. 

The look of faint surprise with 
which she greeted his approach 
—as if she were wondering, 


“What has this man to do with lf tf 


me that he should follow and intrude 

upon me?”’—oddly disconcerted our 

rather cynical man of the world. 
“May I join you?” he asked, coming 


through the privet hedge that bounded — 


the lot and seating himself near her on 
a wooden bench. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, going on 
with her weeding. 

“But you mustn’t tell mom you seen 
us!” Johnny, looking up from his ant 
hill, warned him. 

“Ah? Why not?” Oliver carelessly 
inquired, watching keenly Mattie’s face. 












“Remember my mother?” She looked at him strangeiy, a depth of meaning in her dark eyes. 
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She did not raise her eyes from her 
work or notice in any way the boy’s 
embarrassing counsel. 

“’Cause she’d have cross at Mattie 
for comin’. This here’s my little sister’s 
grave,” Johnny pointed out, “where died 
of ammonia; and that one over there is 
our first wife’s; and the one where Mat- 
tie’s at is our second wife’s—she was 
Mattie’s mother, ain’t, Mattie ?—and 
down at the other end is our grandpop 
and grandmom.” 

“Your mother died just seven years 
ago?” remarked Oliver, reading the date 
on the tombstone. “So of course you 
remember her?” 

“Remember my mother?” She looked 
at him strangely, a depth of meaning in 
her dark eyes. “Yes, sir.” 

“Was she ill long?” 

“Just one day.” 

“Ah! How was that?” 

“My father wouldn’t have a doctor 
for her when her baby was born be- 
cause the doctor had injured me when 
I was born,” she quietly answered, and 
he remarked that her speech and accent 
were not nearly so provincial as those 
of her family. 

“Injured you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ She offered no detail, but 
Oliver surmised that this was, perhaps, 
the explanation of her helpless arm, the 
pressure of an instrument producing 
sometimes a local paralysis of the 
nerves. 

“But that was horrible—letting her 
die for want of a doctor!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir!” The girl’s bosom rose 
and fell in a long breath. ‘There was 
no one with her all that day but me— 
and my father coming in now and then 
from the shop.” 

“And did the baby die, too?” 

“She lived only a week.” 

He considered that Mattie must have 
been about fourteen or sixteen years of 
age at this time, and he thought it might 
easily account for a certain tragic look 


which he was sure that he read in her 
countenance. 

“Life can be cruel sometimes!” he 
remarked. 

“Sometimes? Oh, always! It seems 
we can’t get away from sadness!” 

“Oh, yes,. we can, child! I'll prove 
it to you if I live here long enough.” 

At the kindly sympathy of his tone, 
she looked at him with a sort of dumb 
wonder in her face, as if she marveled 
that any one should take the trouble to 
speak to her like that. 

“Ts it that you are just naturally in- 
clined to see the dark side?” he asked. 
“Or has your life really been always 
sad ?” 

“It would take so very little to make 
me happy!” 

“What, for instance?” he curiously 
inquired. 

“Just two things,’ she slowly 
answered, a slow color rising in her 
face. 

“Tell me what,” he urged. 

“One—that I could forget my 
mother’s suffering. And yet, no! I 
don’t want to forget it either.” 

“And,” he asked after a moment’s 
silence, “the other?” 

“Please—I guess I’d rather not speak 
about the other.” 

She turned again to her weeding, and 
he watched her for a moment without 
speaking. 

“T suppose your father, got over his 
prejudice against doctors before Johnny 
was born?” he asked presently. 

“My stepmother has always what she 
wants.” Mattie spoke quietly, appar- 
ently without bitterness or resentment. 

“Tell me s’more about these here 
ants, Mattie,” Johnny broke in, and she 
answered him at once. 

“They think you’re a great big giant 
and they’re that afraid of you. See 
how they’re running about! This big 
one over here is telling the others that 
if he can find your vulnerable spot—like 
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Achilles’ heel, you know, Johnnye—he’ll 
sting it!” 

Johnny’s eyes sparkled and his lower 
lip hung down in the, excess of his in- 
terest. 

“Have you gone through the high 
school here?” Oliver asked, her refer- 
ence to Achilles rather startling him. 

“Yes: sir.” 

“Have you had good teachers out 
here?” 

“Not many.” 

“Ah!” He wondered what her 
standard of measurement might be and 
how he would suffer under it. 

“You see,” she explained, sitting 
down on the grass and speaking with a 
quaint, grave earnestness, “we once had 
a grand teacher here—Miss Elizabeth 
Arnold. She was different from any 
teacher I ever saw. Why, she knew 
things that weren’t in our schoolbooks 
at all.” 

“She did?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the other teachers didn’t?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Why didn’t you keep her, once you'd 
got such a rare bird?” 

“But she handed in her resignation 
till she’d been here only six nfonths. 
And after her, all the others that came 
to teach seemed so dumb.” 

“I wonder whether you'd find me 
‘dumb,’ too, after your Miss Arnold, if 
you came to school to me?” 

She regarded him thoughtfully, a 
dreamy speculation in her eyes. 

“I'd never have taken you for a 
teacher,” she said, shaking her head, 
“by your appearance.” 

“By my appearance? What would 
my appearance suggest, if not a high- 
school principal of Adamstown?” 

“I’d sooner take you for such a floor- 
walker.” 

“What?” 

“Floorwalkers are always so tall and 
stylish that way.” 

3 
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“Can’t a high-school teacher be tall 
and stylish?” he anxiously inquired. 

“They usually aren’t, though.” 

Oliver considered that, before coming 
here, he ought to have visited some vil- 
lage schools and equipped himself with 
suitable apparel. He trusted that the 
assistant whom he would have to face 
on the morrow would prove less per- 
spicuous that Mattie ; though, to be sure, 
he would not have supposed that the 
two professions of novelist and floor- 
walker were so closely allied as to lead 
to a similarity in dress and height. 

“I was wondering,” Mattie here 
spoke timidly, blushing as if half 
ashamed of her presumption, “if you 
could maybe leave me read some of the 
books that I saw you have?” 

“Why, certainly. Help yourself to 
anything I have that you may want. 
I’ve a chest of books coming out to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh! I’m much obliged!” Her eyes 
shone and her bosom heaved with a 
sudden excitement that made her ex- 
tremely pretty in Oliver’s eyes. 

“You care so much for books?” he 
asked, interested in the fact. 

“It seems that they’re the only thing 
I do care for—except my little brother.” 

“You and your little brother are very 
great friends, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He seems even fonder of you,” said 
Oliver, lowering his voice so that the 
child would not hear, “than of his own 
mother.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered in a pe- 
culiarly quiet tone, her momentary flush 
of excitement subsiding. “I’m sorry. 
I can’t seem to help it.” 

“You have tried ?” 

“Yes, sir. There for a while I 
wouldn’t talk to him at all—so as to 
get him over caring for me so much; 
and I treated him unloving. But he 
seemed to know I didn’t mean it, and 
I couldn’t keep it up—because I do love 
him !” 
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“But you wouldn’t really want him 


to stop caring for you?” 

“It don’t seem fair to. his mother 
that he should favor me the most.” 

“It is a bit hard on her, I suppose. 
By the way,” he abruptly asked after a 
moment, “you say you love books—but 
where do you get the books you read? 
There’s no sort of a library in Adams- 
town, is there?” 

“No, sir. The teachers of Adams- 
town lend me some now and then. And 
the E-vangelical preacher lent me one 
or two or so already.” 

“But she darsent leave mom see her 
readin’ em,” Johnny volunteered. “You 
mustn’t leave on to mom you're leavin’ 
Mattie borry the loan of a book off of 
you, Mr. Oliber!” 

Mattie did not check the child’s Te- 
vealing comments as to her relation 
with her stepmother. 

“She knows it couldn’t long remain 
concealed from me,” Oliver thought. 
“Or perhaps she’s just indifferent— 
doesn’t care if I do discover the family 
skeleton.” 

He thought how bad it was for the 
boy to be growing up in this atmosphere 
of secretiveness and double-dealing on 
the one side, and perhaps of injustice 
and tyranny on the other. It occurred 
to him that it might be interesting to 
give Mattie one of his own simpler 
novels to read and get her frank im- 
pression of it—if, indeed, she were 
capable of an opinion. He was not so 
sure that she was, since she thought he 
looked like a floorwalker! 

He wondered what she thought of the 
tombstone inscriptions in this lot. Did 
she admire them? He read the one 
over her mother’s grave: 

Child and Husband, I must leave you, 

Leave you, leave you, all alone. 

But my blessed Savior calls me, 

Calls me to a heavenly home. 


The one over “our first wife’s” grave 
he also read from where he sat. It 
was labeled: ‘‘Wife.” 


Dearest Sally, thou hast left me, 
Here thy loss I deeply feel, 

But the God that hath bereft me 
He can all my sorrows heal. 


“The God that bereft him healed his 
sorrows promptly and ‘abundantly, it 
seems,” Oliver inwardly grinned. 

“Who writes the poetry for the tomb- 
stones?” he asked gravely. 

“Sam Frantz makes it up. He’s very 
handy at it—he just makes it up as he 
goes along. He’s the undertaker at 
Mount Zion. But it’s such dumb 
poetry, don’t you think?” 

She presently rose from the grass and 
anounced that she must go home to 
“make supper.” Oliver had quickly of- 
fered her his hand to help her to her 
feet, and she blushed at such an un- 
accustomed attention as she laid her 
hand in his. 

He observed, as he walked beside her 
through the cemetery—Johnny holding 
her hand—how much more attractive 
this girl looked in her calico working 
frock than the other village damsels in 
their elaborate Sunday finery. But she 
was evidently ashamed of being seen 
thus, for she kept to the path on the 
outskirts of the hill, away from the 
more frequented walks. 

“We got to sneak in so mom don’t 
see us,’ Johnny whispered in pleas- 
urable excitement. 

[here was something strange in Mat- 
tie’s stoicism in ignoring these sugges- 
tions of a tyranny that would seem_to 
be impossible, ridiculous, over a girl of 
her age and of a personality that, Oliver 
felt, would surely not be so very readily 
cowed. 

But precautions against detection of 
her tyranny proved unnecessary, for as 
they came in sight of the house, there 
stood Mrs. Miller on the kitchen porch, 
waiting for them. It. was evident to 
Oliver that with this woman emotion 
took the form of a white, cold ob- 
stinacy, far more appalling than vio- 
lence. She made no scene as they all 
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came to the porch. But the quiet of her 
tone as she spoke to Mattie was cold- 
blooded. 

“IT tol’ you before,” she said to her 
stepdaughter, “not to take Johnny out 
unbeknownst. Goin’ on the cemetery 
yet, in that frock, on Sabbath after- 
noon, when all the folks is out in their 
Sunday clo’es! You do it,” she said, 
her voice almost hushed, “to spite me, 
so the folks will say I don’t dress you! 
Your pop has wonderful cross. He 
wants you right aways. Go on in. 
He’s in the kitchen settin’.” 

Without answering, Mattie went into 
the house. 

Mrs, Miller, firmly holding her boy’s 
hand, turned her soft gaze upon Oliver. 
“To think she’d go walkin’ with you in 
them clo’es, so genteel as what you are 
yet!” 

“But, indeed, Mrs. Miller, I’m not a 
proud person.” 

“IT know you do make yourself nice 
and common that way, but that don’t 
make it right fur her to go and give 
you a shamed face.” 

“Tt would take more than that to give 
me ‘a shamed face.’ You’ve no idea, 
Mrs. Miller, how shameless I can be. 
And I doubt if I should like Mattie 
half so well in her Sunday clothes.” 

“Mattie, she ain’t got no Sunday 
clo’es,” Johnny interjected. 

“You come with mom,” his mother 
said, leading him away from the kitchen 
to the front porch. ' 

The harsh voice of Mr. Miller speak- 
ing to Mattie, who apparently did not 
answer as she moved about the kitchen 
“making supper,” drove Oliver, also, 
away from this vicinity to follow Mrs. 
Miller. 

“You see,” she sweetly offered him 
an explanation as she sat down in one 
of the big yellow rocking-chairs at the 
front of the house, keeping Johnny’s 
hand in her own in a clasp he knew 


better than to resist, “if mister spent 
any fur Mattie to dress, it would take 
from what he could spend on me, still; 
and to be sure, his wife must come first. 
You see”—she smiled—‘“mister he cer- 
tainly does like to see his mountain 
posy nice dressed. You know he calls 
me his mountain flower that way, be- 
cause he fetched me from Mount Zion 
over.” 

“You told me so,” Oliver grimly re- 
turned. 

“To be sure, he thinks his growed 
daughter ought by rights to be earnin’ 
her own livin’. So he won’t take from 
me to spend any on her.” 

“But surely,” Oliver suggested in a 
tone of inquiry, “she earns at least her 
living?” 

“Well, so far forth as that goes, I 
could easy do all the ‘work myself. 
Willingly. But if she lives here on her 
pop, she must do the work—even if she 
can’t do it wery thorough, her arm not 
bein’ good. You took notice to her 
arm, I guess?” 

“Is her left arm entirely helpless ?” 

“From the elbow down it’s helpless. 
She kin swing it from the shoulder. To 
be sure, she couldn’t look fur her pop 
to dress her good when she kin work 
fur him with only one hand yet!” 

The approach of Mr. Miller at this 
moment gave Oliver a loophole of es- 
cape from the woman. 

He wondered, as he went upstairs to 
his room, why on earth Mattie stayed 
on here in a home where she was so 
browbeaten, so evidently not wanted, 
when there were so many openings these 
days for a capable girl, ambitious to sup- 
port herself ; for she impressed him, in 
spite of her helpless hand, as eminently 
capable. 

He was sure there must be something 
back of it all that he did not under- 
stand. 


« TO BE CONTINUED, 
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ON TRAVELING ALONE 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


AID a little boy in my hearing—and maybe he was my 
little boy and maybe he wasn’t: “You jus’ wait till I’m 
grown up, an’ then I’m goin’ to do what I please!” Now, 

wasn’t he a funny little boy, to think that? And haven’t we 
all been as funny little boys and little girls in our time? 
Assuredly so, for, to date, among grown-ups, I have failed to 
find one who really and consistently did as he or she pleased. 
Some of us can do as we please most of the time, most of 
us can do as we please some of the time, but none of us can 
do as we please all of the time. 

However, I didn’t tell the little boy this, for his mother 
promptly put him to bed, and by another day he probably 
had forgotten the circumstances. BeSides, he wouldn’t have 
understood that when we grown-ups indulged in such personal 
liberties as sitting up till ten o’clock and drinking tea and 
coffee at meals, we didn’t do so from mere choice, but from 
habit. We might much have preferred the delicious trundle- 
bed at seven o'clock and the preceding bread and milk. 

After the little boy—no longer wrathful—had retired from 
the scene, a couplet bobbed up on the magazine page I was 
reading, and this also set me to thinking: 





Whether down to Gehenna or ‘up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 

So ran the couplet. The little boy’s protest was based upon 
a false premise, and this rhyme seems to me based upon a 
false doctrine. Something is askew in it. The Gehenna part 
I'd like to let stand, for if anybody is bent upon traveling 
down to Gehenna, he ought to travel alone; but the pity is 
that he can’t and doesn’t travel that way alone. He’s usually 
accompanied by somebody who tries to act as a brake. As 
for reaching the throne alone, that strikes me as wicked 
selfishness. I’m sure that none of us can get there alone; 
the throne is no vantage point for the self-centered. 

I remember very well when I was a little boy and fondly 
anticipated that when I was old enough to smoke tobacco and 
to jingle money in my pocket, I would thereafter do just as I 
pleased. Now I am old enough for either privilege—although 
I don’t indulge very often—and I'll be hanged if I do as I 
please as often as when I was the little boy! That has been 
considerable of a disappointment. 
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Something almost always interrupts. There is the furnace Uff 
Si) _ ‘to stoke or the lawn to mow, the client who waits or the caller (D> 
who sits, the illness that comes or the ‘money that goes. Two 
({ and two appear to be making four, but they don’t; they sum r 
up as three. The main satisfaction is that the millionaire on "QQ 
his yacht cannot do as he pleases, either; for a squall is likely 
to turn his course. 

Consequently, the idea that the lone hand is the strong 
hand and the successful hand doesn’t pan out for the ’ 
person who is any less in chawacter than a Bismarck, a Na- 
poleon, or a Cecil Rhodes. Talk about the solitary drinker | 
being a menace to himself and to society! The solitary gam- A 
bler in the game of life is due to be just as miserable and CEs 
unhappy. In fact, like the man who, for the first time seeing 
the camel, exclaimed: “There ain’t no such animal!” my opin- 
ion is that there “ain’t no such critters” as life’s solitary game- 
sters. There can’t be. Whether they win or lose, they have 
their colleagues—partners and opponents, willing or unwill- 
ing, with whom they are mixed up, who influence them and 
whom they influence. 

Bacon, you know, declared: “He who marries gives a hos- 
tage to fortune.” Now, I wonder what proportion of the great 
and successful people of the earth accomplished their feats in 
single harness. To be sure, being single does appear as an 
advantage for the explorer, the sailor, and the soldier, when 
they must take risks to gain ends. But, on the other hand, 
is there any incentive to endeavor higher and stronger than 
the ambition to share one’s success with one who waits be- 
hind and hopes? 

I firmly believe—being a bachelor as well as an uncle— 
that marriage, for instance, has been the making of more 
successes than of failures. There is nothing so stimulating 
to work as the thought that we are working for somebody else 
along with ourselves. It’s all very well to allege, privately, 
that had we not been handicaped so-and-so—by fireside, debt, 
family—we should have been doing such-and-such. It’s all 
very well and easy to assume that the lone hand can con- 
centrate on the goal ahead and make for it in a straight line, 
regardless of responsibility for others. That doesn’t work 
out, in practice. It is, impossible; both these notions are but 
fancies. If anybody could tell where he would be to-day if 
he had done or hadn’t done something yesterday, then it’s up 
to him to tell where he’ll be to-morrow. 

“He travels the fastest who travels alone,” does he? The 
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man or woman who travels alone in the gathe of life must 
be a being without friend or enemy, without love or hate, 
without memory or without religion. The person who travels 
alone must travel on some otherwise uninhabited planet, for 
even the south and the north poles are too populous for him. 

Yes, it’s an easy matter to envy some alleged free lance— 
who really is not free at all—to see us in him or her, and to 
say that had we not been held back by circumstances and mis- 
takes, look where we would have been by this time! But what 
would we actually have done and where would we actually 
have been? That is the vital point, and only a crystal gazer 
can pretend to say. 

Moreover; supposing that we had run true to form and 
had arrived at that imaginary goal, would we be enjoying it as 
much as we think? The chances are that while we are envying 
those apparent free lances who seem to have climbed so nimbly, 
they are heartily envying us, the plodders together. Failure, 
with somebody to share it, is not the worst kind of failure; 
but a lonely success is mighty disappointing. 

I have known few failures from thwarted careers. The 
man or woman who goes bad because he or she cannot do as 
he or she pleases, is too dangerous to self and society to be 
allowed to do as he or she pleases. Liberty would be accepted 
as license. I’ve known of youngsters of artistic or adventur- 
ous temperament who, because they weren’t given freedom to 
paint sunsets or join the army, made a mess of life by choos- 
ing the gutter. Just how they vindicated themselves and 
proved their worth by doing this, no one says; but it strikes 
me that since they could not stand adversity, they were not 
the characters to stand prosperity. 

Thwarted careers are largely a mental and not a physical 
condition. You can’t give up something you haven't got, and 
you don’t own any career until you have finished it. I don’t 
see why handicaps aren’t just as much a part of the game of 
life as hazards are a part of the game of golf. No career can 
be thwarted if it truly exists as we pretend that it exists. 
Whether we travel fast or slow, we don’t travel alone and 
neither does anybody else. And as for making a success or 
a failure—that is purely relative, and the rate at which we 
travel cuts very little figure. 

Results, not speed, are what count. Many a man and wom- 
an, struggling slowly, suiting their pace to others’, and appar- 
ently lacking in high ambition, are nearer the real throne of 
success than the flyer who seems to have no bonds or ties. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD THOMAS DENISON 


HAT we are pleased to call our 
problems are conditions of 
more or less significance, often 

dwindling to trivial proportions as we 
look back at them from the safe stand- 
point of a later day. Decisions upon 
which hang fate, the real turning points 
of life, either for ourselves or for 
others, often come upon us unaware, 
and things that decide the destiny of 
men and nations may, in their hour, 
seem small. Arvilla Melville, looking 
at the little yellowed webs that Grand- 
ma Temple was fingering delicately, 
sniffed with the complete scorn of what 
she considered a practical mind. 

“You better keep them if you like 
them,” she remarked. “I'd rather have 
something new. They look like they 
were all going to pieces. 

“They belonged to my grandmother,” 
said Grandma Temple. 

“They look like they did,’ replied 
Arvilla. 

“She was awful pretty,” said grand- 
ma, “and rich, too; and she had lots 
of beaux. She used to tell me 
stories 

“I’ve heard most of them,” inter- 
, posed Arvilla hastily. “T’ve got to go 
‘ downstairs now.’ 





Grandma Temple folded the bits of 
lace with trembling fingers, and laid 
them back in the box where she had 
kept them many years. 

“Well, if you don’t want them,” she 
said hesitatingly, clinging to a childish, 
half-frightened desire to propitiate Ar- 
villa, “I haven’t got anything else to 
offer you.” She sighed a little. 

“I don’t want anything,” said Arvilla, 
who felt she was being very patient. 

She went back to the task from which 
grandma had called her to offer the 
lace. She sighed, too, for she felt she 
was being imposed upon. There was 
no reason why she should have to take 
care of Grandma Temple. Arvilla was 
young and a little hard, both in surface 
and heart. She wore her hair brushed 
in a smooth pompadour straight up 
from her ears. Grandma used to think 
Arvilla would be prettier if she would 
let her hair droop a little. 

““Madonnas always do,” reflected the 
old woman, “and saints and things like 
that. Sisters of charity and Salvation 
Army women all cover up their ears. 
It makes them look kind of sweeter. 
I don’t know why, though. There ain’t 
anything so awful bad about ears, come 
to think of it.” 
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“You better keep them if you like them,” remarked Arvilla. “I'd rather have something new.” 


Grandma Temple’s own ears were 
still keen of hearing, and she had heard 
Arvilla sigh more than once. Grandma 
was growing more troubled all the time. 
After her son died, she had come to 
live with a nephew whose widow had 
given her a home when he had been 
taken from them, but now the widow’s 
son was married and she had gone to 
live with her daughter, who did not 
think it necessary to ask Grandma Tem- 
ple to come with her. Stephen Mel- 
ville was accustomed to his great-aunt’s 
presence in the home, but he was an 
easy-going fellow and it was soon evi- 
dent that Arvilla, his wife, possessed 
the dominant spirit. Grandma Temple 
had caught snatches of conversation 
and was growing anxious. She was 
becoming acutely conscious of Arvilla’s 
scrutinizing gaze. She tried to be very 
amiable and unobtrusive. 

When Arvilla had taken the big vases 
from the parlor mantel and dumped 
the grasses into the ash barrel, Grandma 


Temple had felt apprehensively that 
she might be dumped next. She had 
looked through her scanty store of 
treasure and offered Arvilla her best. 

“Folks used to say this was real nice 
lace,” she murmured tremulously as she 
laid it away after Arvilla had refused it. 

She was hurt and disappointed and 
cold with fear as she saw looming be- 
fore her that horror of the honest poor, 
the county farm, where the derelicts of 
the race are gathered, to be sheltered 
until they die and are out of the way 
of more prosperous folk. 

“Tt-ain’t that I want to stay here,” 
Grandma Temple told herself. She had 
not been very happy in this house. “If 
I could only go to that there Old Ladies’ 
Home,” she sighed. “My, my, don’t 
it make all the difference in the world 
if you’ve got a little money in your 
pocket?” It was so long since Grand- 
ma Temple had had any money in her 
pocket that she had almost forgotten 
how it felt. “I wouldn’t ask for much,” 
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she thought. “Five or ten dollars, 
now 

Stephen came to her one day, and 
told her what was going to happen. 
Arvilla felt she must have the room, 
he explained. She had no guest room 
except the little hall bedroom, and it 
seemed as if they needed more. He 
floundered a little, for he was a kind 
man, and he did not like the task his 
wife had given him. 

Grandma behaved very well. She had 
grown so unhappy that she felt it would 
be a relief to get away from Arvilla, 
and nothing in her experience of life 
had taught her to hope or struggle 
against fate. But she felt the literal 
pauperism keenly. 

“*Tain’t like having your relatives do 
for you,” she thought miserably. “It’s 
kind of harder to take from the county.” 

Stephen told her that the poor farm 
was really a very nice place, and that 
she would be quite comfortable there. 
He would come to see her, he said. He 
rambled on apologetically. Grandma 
Temple felt very sorry for him. She 
understood. 

“You needn’t to feel so bad about it,” 
she told him. Her voice was not quite 
steady, but she spoke bravely. “I guess 
I can see how it is.” 

And Stephen went away, glad to have 
it over. He spoke sharply to Arvilla, 
and Grandma Temple heard him. 

“Steve’s a good boy,” she thought. 
“He means all right. I’m real sorry 
for Steve.” 

She began to gather her belongings 
together and lay them in the little trunk 
she had kept from happier days when 
she had had more to put in it. While 
she was working, Arvilla came to speak 
to her. Arvilla could afford to be 
amiable, for she was getting her own 
way. She comforted the voice that rose 
within her by remembering that she had 
not answered Steve when he was cross, 
and that, after all, she had been pretty 





good to let grandma stay as long as 
she had. 

“Lots of folks wouldn’t have been as 
nice as I’ve been about it,” she assured 
herself,‘and extracted a sense of virtue 
from the comparison, 

She was a little annoyed now, for a 
lady had come and asked to see grand- 
ma. The lady was a Miss Winston, and 
she was a new member of a committee 
that visited the county house and con- 
sidered the special need of the inmates. 
She had heard of Grandma Temple, 
and had come rather impulsively to see 
her. Arvilla was cleaning the parlor 
and didn’t want to talk about grandma 
to strangers anyway, and wasn’t very 
gracious. She brought Miss Winston 
up to the room she was going to make 
ready for more welcome guests, and it 
is to be hoped that later a more benign 
spirit of hospitality came to dwell in 
the place. 

Miss Winston was young and impul- 
sive and warm-hearted, and she was not 
used to dealing with the sad, old poor. 
She found herself repressing an impulse 
to kiss Grandma Temple, who was 
rather a pretty old woman, very clean 
and as fine and dainty as she was able 
to be. Miss Winston’s eyes glanced 
around the room and fell upon the pho- 
tograph Grandma Temple held in her 
hand. Grandma saw her looking at it, 
and spoke simply. 

“That’s my son,” she said. 

Miss Winston saw a plain, frank, 
boyish face, the face of a strong young 
man, well able to take his place in the 
world and make a home for his mother, 
and a sense of the sadness of life and 
death swept over her. The Norsemen 
believed that a council of the wisest met 
in Valhalla on the eve of battles and 
decided what men should fall in the 
next day’s fight, but what people has 
been able to fathom the wisdom of the 
choosers of the slain? This young man, 
eager-eyed and _ strong, was dead, 
thought Eleanor Winston, and this little 
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The poor master and his wife were very kind to her, and one or 


old mother was strongly alive, quite 
helplessly alive and all unfit for life. 
Grandma Temple caressed the pho- 
tograph, and laid it on the tray of her 
trunk. “He’d feel awful bad,” she said, 
and then she shook off her regrets. “It’s 
all right,” she said spiritedly, “but it’s 
kind of funny, ain’t it, how things go?” 
She felt that she could talk to Miss 
Winston. “If you’ve got a little more 
money than you need, folks want to 
know what you think about things, but 


when you haven’t got any, they do all 
your thinking for you.” 

She laughed whimsically, and Miss 
Winston smiled with her. 

“It’s all right,” said grandma again, 
sighing after her little joke ; “only I can’t 
help thinking about that Old Ladies’ 
Home now.” She shut her eyes and 
remembered a visit she had once made 
to the home, where old ladies paid their 
dues and were settled in comfort and 
companionship for the rest of their 
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two of the inmates greeted her with more or less cheerfulness. 


lives. “That must be awful nice!” she 
said, 

Miss Winston did not find it easy to 
say the usual things about the comfort 
and care to be found at° the county 
farm: She felt awkward and distressed 
and was almost wishing she hadn’t come 
to see Grandma Temple when grand- 
ma’s hand, reaching again for the lost 
comfort of her son’s presence, touched 
the photograph with a trembling old 
hand and inadvertently pushed off the 


cover of the box that lay next it. Miss 
Winston, to hide the tears that sprang 
to her eyes, bent to replace it, and then 
lifted the lace in her hand. 

“Oh, Mrs. Temple!” she cried. 
“Where did you get this? Is it yours?” 

“Yes, yes!’ said Grandma Temple, 
pleased and smiling. “It’s mine. It’s 
awful old. It belonged to my grand- 
mother.” 

Miss Winston had gone to the win- 
dow, and was examining each piece 
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with an eager interest. “It’s wonder- 
ful!’ she said under her breath, and 
then she stood looking out of the win- 
dow, thinking rapidly. 

She turned abruptly at last, and came 
back to Grandma Temple, who was 
watching her with wistful pride. 

“I always liked it,” said Grandma 
Temple. “My mother used to say it 
was nice, but Arvilla laughed at it.” 

Miss Winston hesitated for a minute, 
and then spoke rather carefully. 

“Will you let me take this lace for a 
few days, Mrs. Temple?” she asked. 
“IT would like to show it to a friend 
who knows a good deal about lace and 
buys it sometimes.” 

“Do you suppose any one would buy 
that?” asked Grandma Temple, holding 
her breath, 

“I’m sure of it,” said Miss Winston. 
“Will you trust me with it—and not 


‘say anything about it?’ she added 


hastily. 

“I'd like that fine,” said Grandma 
Temple. “It’s awful nice to have a little 
money. I’d feel better in the county 
house if I had a dollar or so in my 
pocket.” Her voice dropped to an ex- 
cited whisper. ‘Must Arvilla know?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said Miss Winston rather 
tartly, “I don’t think there is any 
reason why Arvilla need know.” She 
folded the lace, and put it into her 
hand bag, and then she took both of 
Grandma Temple’s hands in her own. 
“We'll have it for a secret,” she said, 
smiling. “You go to-morrow ?” 

Grandma Temple nodded. She felt 
willing to go. She was excited and full 
of a sense of mystery. 

“Well,” said Miss Winston, “don’t 
say a word to any one. Just keep still 
and go, and I’ll come to see you as soon 
as I can—a week or ten days maybe— 
and then—we’ll see what we shall see!” 
She laughed with a note of excitement 
that grandma caught. They laughed 
together. 


“Do you suppose it will be as much 
as ten dollars?” asked grandma. 

Miss Winston nodded slowly. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised,” she said. 

Arvilla wondered at the calm with 
which the little old woman stepped into 
the motor car that was to take her to 
the poor farm. The poor master had 
come after her and made little jokes and 
told her she would enjoy the ride. It 
seemed as if she would. She said good- 
by to Arvilla airily, leaving Arvilla 
somewhat bewildered. Stephen had 
gone away to avoid saying good-by to 
her. She left a message for him. 

- “You tell Stephen I know how he 
feels,” she said, “and tell him it’s all 
right. I know he can’t help it. You 
tell him.” 

“Yes,” said Arvilla, flushing a little, 
“T'll tell him. I’m real sorry, grand- 
ma.” 

Grandma leaned back and looked at 
her sharply. “Maybe you are, Arvilla,” 
she replied. “I’d hate to misjudge you.” 
And so she was carried away. 

The poor master and his wife were 
very kind to her, and one or two of 
the inmates greeted her with more or 
less cheerfulness. She was allowed to 
stay in her room a good deal the first 
few days, and then she was given some 
little tasks that were not too hard for 
her. If she had any qualms of doubt 
concerning Miss Winston’s promises, 
she put them away emphatically. 

“Tf I can have as much as five dol- 
lars to put in my pocket,” she said to 
herself, “I'll feel as if I was _some- 
body even here.” She shut her eyes, 
and thought about it. “If I get ten 
dollars,” she speculated, “I’I—J’i—I 
think maybe I'll give some of: it to 
somebody else. It'll make them feel 
better. My, it’s an awful long time 
since I felt any money!” She rocked 
back and forth as she dreamed. “I’d 
most rather be here with a little money 
of my own than back with Arvilla and 
not have any. And if I was there, 
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maybe I’d feel as if I'd ought to give 
it all to Arvilla for board.” 

She spoke aloud when she woke in 
the night. “It ain't as if I wanted to 
spend it,” she said. “I just want to 
know I’ve got it. Miss Winston ought 
to know. I-always thought it was nice 
lace.” 

A week went by, ten days, two weeks. 
A strained look came into Grandma 
Temple’s eyes. She did not hear from 
Miss Winston. 

“My, my,” she said to herself, “may- 
be she’s forgot! Maybe she’s stole it. 
Maybe she’s lost it and don’t want to 
tell me. Maybe I ain't going to have 
any money, after all. And I’m in the 
poorhouse. Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

She went about silently, and sat with- 
out speaking to any one, looking up the 
road to see if MiSs Winston was com- 
ing. 

“It’s the poorhouse getting into her,” 
said an old crone who sat by the kitchen 
door peeling potatoes. “I was like that 
first, but you get over it.” She had 
sat there and peeled potatoes year upon 
year, and she had grown at last into a 
sort of content. “She'll be like the rest 
of us; give her time,” she said, with 
the wisdom of her kind. 

The committee of ladies came to visit 
the poor farm. They went all over the 
place, and they brought fruit and candy 
and books for the inmates. Miss Win- 
ston was not with them. Grandma 
Temple asked for her. 

“Miss Winston?” said the lady to 
whom grandma spoke. “Oh, she’s in 
New York. She’s away a good deal. 
She’s young, you know, and having a 
good time.” 

Grandma Temple assented. ‘Maybe 
she’s wearing my lace,” she thought, 
and then the sweetness that was in her 
rose triumphant. ‘Well, if it ’u’d make 
her happy, she’s welcome te wear it,” 
she decided. “She was awful nice and 
kind, and I’d just as lieve give it to 
her, anyway—a heap liever than to Ar- 





villa.” So Grandma Temple tried to 
be happy in the poorhouse without any 
money in her pocket. “I’m not going 
to think about it,” she decided, and she 
tried resolutely to put it out of her 
mind. “Maybe the Lord is punishing 
me for caring too much about money,” 
she thought. “It probably ain’t right 
for me to be wanting money in my 
pocket all the time and envying the Old 
Ladies’ Home.” 

Miss Winston came quite unexpect- 
edly one morning. She ran into the 
room where grandma sat cutting rags 
for carpets, and threw her arms around 
grandma’s neck. There were tears on 
her cheeks. 

“Well, now!” said Grandma Temple. 
She did not understand why Miss Win- 
ston was weeping. She thought quick- 
ly. “She’s come to tell me she’s lost 
the lace,” she thought. “Now don’t 
feel bad, deary,” she began. “It’s all 
right. I don’t mind being here so awful 
much. Don’t you care if anything did 
happen to the lace.” 

“Happen to the lace!” cried Miss 
Winston, and then comprehension 
dawned. “You old dear!” she said. 
She patted Grandma Temple’s hands, 
and folded them in her own. “The lace 
is all right,” she said, “and I’ve sold 
it for you.” 

“No!” cried Grandma Temple. “My, 
my, it’s hard to get rid of the tempta- 
tions of the flesh, ain’t it? Money in 
my pocket—money in my pocket! Oh, 
my! Oh, my!” She became inarticu- 
late, and Miss Winston tried to quiet 
her. “Did you get- as much as five 
dollars?” she asked at last in a whisper. 

“More than that!” said Miss Win- 
ston. 

“Ten?” Grandma Temple’s eyes 
were wide like a child’s on Christmas 
morning. 

“Please try to be quiet,” begged .Miss 
Winston. “Let me tell you about it.” 
She was eager herself with interest and 
pleasure. “I took your lace to a friend 
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who has a good deal of money and 
knows a lot about all kinds of lace and 
embroideries.” 

Grandma Temple nodded. 

“And he said,” continued Miss Win- 
ston, “that it was all good and that two 
of the pieces were very valuable—the 
two yokes, you know.” Grandma Tem- 
ple nodded again. “I told him all about 
you,” Miss Winston went on, ‘and he 
was so interested, and he bought all but 
the yokes, and he took them to the 
curator—the person who has charge of 
the laces at a big. museum. It took 
longer than I thought it would to get 
it settled—that’s why I didn’t get to see 
you sooner.” 

Grandma Temple made confession of 
the doubts that had entered her heart. 
“I’m so ashamed,” she murmured, and 


then quickly: “But I didn’t care long. 
I just hoped you were wearing them 
after I thought about it a while.” 

Miss Winston brushed her handker- 
chief across her eyes. “I’ve got nine 
hundred and fifty dollars for you,” she 
said. “Two hundred and fifty will put 
you into the Old Ladies’ Home, and 
then you-can have the interest on seven 
hundred. That will be about thirty 
dollars a year.” Miss Winston’s voice 
broke. She was very much excited. 

Grandma Temple sat up very straight. 
Her eyes were blue and shining. 

“T ain’t never been one to put on 
airs,” she remarked with a new dig- 
nity that sat oddly upon her, “but I 
must say it would be some satisfaction 
to me if I could only see Arvilla when 


she hears that!’ 
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QA. 
An English Sparrow 
HE pigeon’s an aristocrat 
Soft-necked and jewel-eyed, 
But you, brown fluff, though bold and bluff, 
Have scarce a proper pride. 
His troop about the market place 
Struts selfishly to see 
Some casual grain—while you remain, 
Pert rogue, to hearten me. 


Out where the happier country spreads 
No doubt your fame is bad; 

The cherries seized, the bluebird teased, 
Proclaim you miscreant sad. 

Ah, but those woodlands hold the fire 
Of oriole wings adrift! 

They know the rare and twilight prayer 
The silver thrushes lift. 


While in my town of graceless streets 
Where towering chimneys strew 

Their blighting seed—in this my need, 
Brigand, I welcome you! 

Some sleet day when the barren twig 
Blossoms with sparrows—set 

As catkins be—I laugh in glee 
One bird is with me yet! 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” “The Wooing of Wistaria,” “The Heart 
of Hyacinth,” etc.- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ISS PINE TWIG pricked her 

little finger. It hurt, but 

did not cry; nor did she even 

lift her cool little face from her work. 

As far as her companion could see, his 

words had affected her very little. After 

a moment of apparently calm reflection, 
however, she said, very politely.: 

“Thas very nize speech you mek unto 
me. Why you doan also speag it unto 
my papa?” 

He had immediately a mental picture 
of the unsmiling, sphinxlike counte- 
nance of the great Japanese admiral. 
Tell him, the silent, brooding, fearful 
old warrior, whose very presence in- 
spired one with a creepy feeling of re- 
luctant respect and uneasy admiration, 
that his daughter’s face was like unto 
a half-blown lotus blossom, and that it 
was the dearest desire of his heart to 
transport her from the land of gods 
to the suspicious home of od 
devils” ! 

Pine Twig watched his face out of 
the corner of her tip-tilted little eye, 
and, at the expression of dismay her 
suggestion aroused, she turned slightly 


she 


HOWARD V. 


BROWN 


away from him and resumed her work, 
her lips drawn into a pout. For a time 
she .worked away in silence, drawing 
her needle in and out mechanically and 
steadying the embroidery frame upon 
her knee. Presently, however, she con- 
descended to speak again, and her soft 
little words seemed to graze him almost 
like the blow from a ball of eiderdown. 

“T lig you ask my papa,” she said. 

“You like!” he repeated ecstatically. 
“Oh, then you do care! Look at me, 
Pine Twig—or are you afraid to?” 

She gave him a serene, perfectly com- 
posed glance, then dropped her eyes 
demurely. 

“T daughter of a fighter,” she said 
gently. “I am not ’fraid of anyt’ing.” 
She paused, and added, with just the 
slightest touch of reproach: “Bud you 
are ’fraid! You ’fraid to speag those 
words unto my papa.” 

“No, I’m not!” he protested. “T’ll 
speak to him—er—to-night! I'll beard 
the old lion—I mean I'll even get down 
on my knees to him, if necessary!” 

She shook her head very gravely at 
that. 
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“Maybe—no!” exclaimed the young man, aghast. 


“You don’t mean there’s the possibility of his 


turning me down, do you?” 


“My papa nod lig knees. He a 
fighter !” 

vean.- 2 now:” 
Bradley ruefully. Then, 
nearer to her: “But as 
have decided for me, that 
it, doesn’t it?” 

“It nod even begun git settled yit!” 
said Pine Tree in remonstrance. “Jap- 
anese girl kinnod speag for herself in 
soach matter. She got no tongue. Her 
papa got speag for her. He say, ‘Yaes’ 
—or, mebbe, ‘No-o.’ Thas hard to say 
which word he speag unto you.” 

“Maybe—no!” exclaimed the young 


Mr. Robert 
edging a bit 
long as you 
about settles 


said 


“ 





man, aghast. “You don’t mean there’s 
the possibility of his turning me down, 
do you?” 

“It mos’ ligely!” said Pine Twig, 
and she sighed hugely at the thought. 

Her lover sat up very stiffly. 

“What would he find to object to in 
me?” he demanded. 
«othe girl examined him, with her little 
head on one side. Then she spoke very 
softly: 

“Nossing. J t’ink you are all ride, bud 
—all same you jus’ ’Merican-jin. My 


papa prefer me marry wiz glorious Jap- 
anese gents.” 
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“We'll have to knock that idea out 
of his head. That’ll be dead easy. You 
leave itto me. Any one with an ounce 
of horse sense can see that a girl is 
better off as the wife of an American 
than a Japanese. You know it, don’t 
you, darling? For Heaven knows I’ve 
been at pains enough ever since I’ve 
known you to show you the advantage 
of marrying an American. Why, here 
you are nothing but a little dove in a 
cage!” 

A dimple stole into Miss Pine Twig’s 
pretty round cheek, and she looked at 
her lover very archly, very teasingly. 

“Ah, yes, you always tellin’ me ’boud 
those nize t’ings those American girls 
kin do. But I dunno, account I have 
never seen any those nize t’ings. I lig 
learn some. of them. Why you doan 
tich me, Misterer Bladley ?” 

She had actually laid aside her em- 
broidery frame, and was standing up, 
facing him, the tempting, naughty little 
smile still dimpling her face. In the 
short, sharp-drawn silence that fell be- 
tween them, she must have guessed that 
he contemplated something new and 
audacious, for there came into her 
brown eyes an excitement equal to his 
own. As he stepped nearer to her, she 
put out her hand suddenly, as if to 
ward off what was about to come 

“You—you goin’ give me demonstra- 
tion—mebbe now—of some ‘those nize 
t’ings—mebbe?” she demanded breath- 
lessly. 

“T am going to-kiss you!” said Rob- 
ert Bradley tensely. 

“Oh-h!” said Miss Pine Twig, her 
cheeks very red, her little eyes stretched 
as wide as they would open. “I—I— 
have already hear *boud those kuss, 
b-but—I have n-never yet—taste! 
Though I wan’ do so!” 

Whereupon, Mr. Bradley kissed her. 





He felt very brave, very superior 
even, when he first looked down from 
his great height at the short and stumpy 

4 ° 


little Japanese whom he contemplated 
annexing as a father-in-law; but as the 
keen, beady little eyes took him in from 
head to foot in one sharp, comprehen- 
sive, and seemingly unflattering glance, 
Bob became conscious of an inner sense 
of inferiority and meanness. He was 
glad indeed to sit, even upon the floor 
—politely indicated by the admiral—for 
he was painfully aware of a certain 
knee weakness of which previously he 
had not known he was capable. 

His tongue moved in his mouth, and 
he carefully moistened his lips. He also 
opened them, but no words of demand 
rushed riotously forth. 

At the age of seventeen Bob had 
once launched upon a similar undertak- 
ing in America, and the result of that 
explosive interview had left such a 
vivid and lasting effect upon his young 
mind that even now, at the mature age 
of twenty-three, he recalled it with an 
inner quaking. Before he had entered 
the presence of the Japanese admiral, 
Bob had assured himself that circum- 
stances were entirely different. An 
American father was a totally different 
proposition from a little Japanese. 
Now, however, as he stealthily watched 
Admiral Higo calmly lighting and re- 
lighting his one-whiff pipe, apparently 
utterly indifferent to, and indeed ob- 
livious of, his caller, all the old terrors 
of his position rushed upon the youth. 

So far, the admiral had addressed 
not a single word to his enforced guest. 
He appeared to be in a brown study 
and had apparently forgotten even the 
presence of Mr. Bradley. Evidently he 
thought the young man like the many 
other curious people, native and for- 
eign, who came to his house—and al- 
ways were courteously received—mere- 
ly in order to look at the little great 
man who had whipped so thoroughly 
a certain proud and boastful Western 
nation. They were a daily occurrence— 
these calls—and they bored the little 
hero. He drowsed and nodded over his 
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pipe, while the young man sat .watch- 
ing him in a condition of real anguish. 

The silence, at first embarrassing, be- 
came unendurable torture as it con- 
tinued, and at last Bob desperately 
broke it. 

“America is a place where 

The admiral stopped drawing on his 
pipe. His eyelids quivered as if about 
to lift. Bob continued heroically: 

me where stars and s #8 

Admiral Higo had resumed his smok- 
ing. His head nodded more drowsily. 
Could it be possible, thought Bob heat- 
edly, that he was going to sleep? He 
must’ be aroused at all hazards. He 
now shouted his words: 

“America is a country where women 
are treated like—like he began 
excitedly, and just then he encountered 
the steely, beady, seemingly threaten- 
ing glitter of the admiral’s little black 
eyes, as for what seemed the fraction 
of a moment the shielding lids were 
lifted. There was something almost 
humorously sinister about that quick, 
cynical glance. 

Mr. Bradley now sat with his mouth 
grimly closed. He waited a while, hop- 
ing that by some miracle his host would 
actually speak, but when he found this 
was not to be, he again made an effort, 
but jerked back abruptly before he had 
spoken a word. A creepy, prickly sen- 
sation ran down his spine as he recog- 
nized a sound with which foreigners 
in Japan soon become familiar. Some 
one outside the screen, directly at the 
back -of the admiral, was scratching a 
hole in the fusuma. Bob watched the 
point, fascinated. A little rosy, fine fin- 
ger presently wiggled its way through, 
then disappeared, and in its place came 
an eye. Bob knew that eye. It put 
the final gag upon his fluttering tongue. 
He sat there, grinning foolishly at the 
blank-faced Japanese. 

The shadows in the room began to 
darken. A maid in stocking feet pat- 
tered silently into the room and lit the 


”? 














andons. There was the movement out- 
side the screens of maids scurrying to 
and fro. Then came the clatter of 
dishes, and Bob knew that dinner was 
in progress. They were waiting for 
him to go! His ardently desired 
father-in-law yawned capaciously be- 
hind his fan. 

Bob stood up. There were “pins and 
needles” in his feet and legs from the 
unaccustomed position. Also, there 
were bitter pins and needles pricking 
at his young heart. His host arose, 
too, still indifferently polite and still— 
silent! He was bowing mechanically, 
and his attitude was clearly that of one 
bidding farewell to, or, as Bob bitterly 
put it, dismissing, an esteemed caller. 

“I wanted to say said Bob 
huskily. 

The Japanese turned his little eyes 
upon the American, and the latter in- 
gloriously finished, “er—to say—good 
night !” 

The admiral bowed, and continued 
to bow. 

Once outside the house, Bob walked 
blindly down the little pebbled path- 
way, swung the bamboo garden gate 
savagely open, and was in the roadway 
when he heard Miss Pine Twig call- 
ing to him: 

“Misterer! Misterer Bladley!” 

There she was leaning over the gate, 
and, though it was quite dark, Bob 
could have sworn she was laughing at 
him. He went miserably back toward 
her. 

“So-o,” she began softly, “you ’fraid 
my papa. He a fighter—nod lig ’fraid 
mans. Now he goin’ to marry me ride 
away to Misterer Marquis Ichigo. He 
—those Marquis Ichigo fighter, too. 
He nod ’fraid speag to Admiral Higo!” 

“What’s that? You mean to tell me 
you’d marry any one but me?” de- 
manded Bob, in raging excitement. 
This was the last straw. Pine Twig 
turning on him, too! He was grip- 
ping her little hand so tightly that -it 
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hurt, and she let out a little squeal of 
pain and indignation. 

“Oh-h! Now you see you are velly 
strong man. You nod ’fraid to hurt 
liddle bit me. You jus’ ’fraid my 
papa.” 

“I’m not afraid of him,” denied Bob 
strenuously. “But you don’t under- 
stand matters. It requires a certain— 
er—genius for a foreigner to tackle 
a Japanese like your father. I’m not 
through yet. Don’t you believe it! I’m 





His ardently desired father-in-law yawned capaciously behind his fan. 


going about it, though, in another way. 
I’m going to see Hardie. You know 
who he is. He was at college with 
your father in America, and he gave 
me that card of introduction to you 
all. Now he’s here in Tokyo with his 
wife again, and I’m going to bring him 
out here and sick him on the old cod 
—old gentleman. You just wait, Piney. 
Ichigo, indeed! Hm! Id like to see 
you! Why, for two cents I’d pick you 
right up now and carry you off whether 
your dad wanted me to or not; but 
I’m not going to be done that way. 
No, sir! I’m going to have you with 


his full consent. Ichigo, indeed! That 
little slant-eyed hea—I mean Jap! 
You mean to say you’d rather have 
him than me?” 

“I got marry wiz him!” declared 
Pine Twig stubbornly. “I got do it. 
I got marry a brave man. My papa 
have tell me so tousan’ time already. 
I got marry man lig my papa. He a 
fighter !” 

“Now look here,” said Bob in his 
most coaxing and irresistible way, “you 





help the thing along, too, darling. 
Speak to your father, and tell him that 
you want to—that you are going to— 
marry me. Tell him all about me—who 
I am—and the work I’m doing in Yo- 
kohama. Tell him you want to marry 
an American and F 

Suddenly she pulled her little hands 
from under his and brought them to- 
gether in a soft little clap of excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, oh! I will tell you whad I will 
do. I will demonstrade upon my papa 
those nize American t’ing—whad you 
call it?—kuss—thad you have tich me!” 
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“Wh-hat !” 

“T tich him, too!” cried Miss Pine 
Twig with enthusiasm. “Oh, how he 
goin’ to lig those!” 

“No, no, no, for Heaven’s sake!” 
cried Bob in wild alarm. “Don’t tell 
him I taught you any such thing. He’s 
lived in America, and he % 

But she was already halfway up the 
path to the house. 





Miss Pine Twig trotted into the 
chamber where her papa was still clum- 
sily filling his pipe. She took it from 
his hands, carefully and skillfully re- 
filled the little bowl, and, with a win- 
ning smile, replaced it in his mouth. 
The admiral’s weather-beaten face had 
undergone a remarkable change. A\l- 
most he seemed to bask in the sun- 
shine of the girl’s presence. His eye 
followed her fondly as she fluttered 
about the room, assisting and directing 
the maids as they laid his favorite 
dishes in succession before him, and 
herself spearing the appetizing live fish 
upon his plate. 

Throughout the meal she was silent, 
as became a_ well-brought-up young 
lady, and she listened with the most 
flattering attention to her father, now 
grown strangely garrulous. He told her 
tales and incidents of the recent cam- 
paign that not even his secretaries and 
biographers had heard before; and al- 
ways he pointed out to the young girl 
the wonderful physical and moral su- 
periority of the’ Japanese race over all 
others, and the godlike qualities of the 
emperor, whose mere instrument he, 
Higo, had been. 

She let him run along until the meal 
was quite cleared away. Then she 
moved closely to his side; indeed, she 
nestled against him like a little kitten, 
and her fragrant, soft little cheek 


rubbed against his chin. 

“Papa,” she said, “it is true the 
Americans are not like Japanese. Some- 
times they are afraid to speak out aloud 


what is in their insides; but all the 
same it is well—is it not, papa?—that 
we should copy their virtues.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed the admiral with 
tolerant graciousness. “I believe in 
progress for our race. We will adopt 
the best the West-country people have 
to give, and discard what we do not 
want or need. Is that what my little 
girl means?” 

Pine Twig was now kneeling, and 
her face came directly opposite her 
father’s. He was struck by its curious 
sensitiveness and by the unusual ex- 
citement of the pretty brown eyes. 

“But there is something else—some- 
thing very nice they do. We must 
learn to do it, too. I like it!’ she fin- 
ished naively. 

“And what is that?” inquired her 
father, surprised. 

“It’s a—kuss, they call it!” said little 
Pine Twig softly. “It is—like this!” 
and she leaned over and put her moist, 
open little mouth upon her father’s 
grizzled cheek. If she had bitten him, 
he could not have started more. 

“What is that?’ he demanded 
roughly. 

“A—kuss!” she stammered. “You 
do not like it, papa?” Her expression 
was piteous. 

“No, no!” shouted the admiral. ‘It 
is foolish—indecent! I will speak to 
your governess. She must be more 
careful in her choice of foreign books 
for you.” 

“B-but I did not learn that from a 
book!” said Pine Twig softly. “Some 
one do that unto me already!” 

Her father had jumped to his feet 
and was glaring at her strangely. 

“A man?” he snarled, almost as if 
he were about to spring upon her. 

She backed in alarm before his men- 
acing attitude till she came to the far- 
thest screen, and against this she leaned, 
half fearfully, half defiantly. 

“Yes, a man!” she gasped. 
and—I like it!” 


“And— 

















Then, shoving the 
sliding doors apart, she 
ran from the room, 
sobbing. 

He began to pace the 
floor, pulling fiercely at 
his great lower lip with 
his thumb and forefin- 
ger. Who was it had 
laid profane hands— 
worse, unhealthy lips— 
upon the daughter of 
the exalted Admiral 
Higo? How had this 
happened without his 
knowledge? Which of 
the many white friends 
who had come daily to 
pay him false homage 
had dared thus to im- 
pose upon his hospital- 
ity? It had been a mistake to 
mit the young girl to be seen at all. 
The old method of educating the daugh- 
ters of Japan was safer, saner, better 
in every way. Hereafter Miss Pine 
Twig should be dispatched to some dis- 
tant province and kept in proper seclu- 
sion. She had been improperly raised ; 
that was very apparent. 

The matter of his daughter’s future 
disposed of thus harshly, it was char- 
acteristic of the little hero instantly to 
feel a softening toward the culprit. He 
thought of Pine Twig’s mother, long 
dead, of his own absences in America, 
and of the war that had separated them 
in recent times. His eyes became moist, 
and the hand pulling at his lower lip 
trembled. 

“T am getting hard in my old age,’ 
he grumbled. “What should a mere 
man-killer know of the heart of a little 
girl?” 

No, he determined not to send his 
little Pine Twig away from him. She 
had committed no fault. Besides what 
harm was there in this little Western 
“kuss,” anyhow? The admiral pursed 


per- 


, 









“Now look here,” said Bob, “you help the thing 
along, too, darling.” 


out his lips. Pff! It was nothing but 
a smacking of the honorable lips. And 
for this, a little thing like this, he had 
driven his little girl to tears! Well, 
he would seek her out instantly, and 
if she liked such things, she should 
have them! He, Admiral Higo him- 
self, would tolerate her practicing thé 
art upon him personally. 
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“You understand,” said Robert Brad- 
ley to his friends, the Hardies, “that 
Pine Twig is entirely different from 
other Japanese girls. She’s just a dar- 
ling little dove in a cage. Don’t for 
a moment confuse her with the little 
simpering mousmees one sees abroad 
in the streets. Pine Twig is the real 
article, the kind of girls foreigners hear 
about, but never are permitted to see. 
You, of course,” turning pityingly to- 
ward Hardie, whose susceptibility for 
the aforesaid “simpering little mous- 
mees” had always been a sore subject 
between him and his wife, “only know 
her father, as she was attending the 
peeresses’ school when you were here 
before. Now you want to be careful 
how you speak to her. The little thing 
has been brought up in that secluded, 
almost crushing fashion the Japanese 
of high caste think necessary for their 
young girls, and, until her father be- 
came famous, she had never even seen 
a white man. In fact, J am the only 
white man she really knows at all well,” 
finished Bob, with justifiable pride. 

“Ts she pretty?” was Jim Hardie’s 
question, though he regretted it the next 
moment, for his wife was at his elbow 
instantly. 

“Is she?” repeated Bob vociferously. 
“Well, I haven’t the vocabulary neces- 
sary to describe Pine Twig, being a 
mere architect of Yokohama and not 
a poet!” 

Mrs. Hardie laughed a bit skepti- 
cally, but her husband nodded under- 
standingly, and they set out at once for 
the house of Higo. 


, 


In the ozashiki Miss Pine Twig was 
discovered very much occupied and 
apparently entertained. A little apple- 
cheeked boy, whose round, solemn little 
face was a comical reproduction of the 
famous admiral’s, was leading Miss 
Pine Twig a wild chase about the room. 
The child was not crying, but was roar- 
ing loud protests against some inflic- 


tion his sister seemed bent upon forcing 
on him. Set suddenly free, just as his 
sister had caught him by the sleeve, 
by the unexpected advent of the Amer- 
ican visitors, Toro fled with a depart- 
ing cry of disgusted triumph. 

Pine Twig turned upon her guests 
a rosy, laughing face. 

“What you t’ink, Misterer Bladley,” 
said she. “I am jus’ tich my brother 
some nize American t’ing lig you know, 
and he nod lig it. He—he jus’ same my 
papa. He a fighter!” 

“Oh, so you do know some of our 
customs, then,” said Mrs. Hardie 
sweetly as she extended her hand. 

“Yaes, J know,” nodded Pine Twig 
archly. “And also I have tich it to my 
papa and to Madame Haru-no, to Goto, 
to Omatsu, and also Toro, my little 
honorable brother. All lig those t’ing 
bud my papa and Toro. They nod un- 
‘erstan’ nize American t’ing. They 
fighter !” 

Jim Hardie, corpulent and perspiring, 
had taken possession of the one West- 
ern article the room boasted, a big, soft 
rocking-chair presented by some ad- 
mirer to the admiral, and now he 
mopped his red brow and watched the 
little Japanese girl approvingly. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Hardie. “And 
what particular ‘nize American t’ing’ is 
it you are so enthusiastic about?” 

“To kuss!” said Miss Pine Twig, 
smiling so that two shining rows of 
perfect little teeth gleamed attractively 
through her full red lips. “I lig to 
kuss!”’ said she. 

Behind Mrs. Hardie’s ample back, 
Bob Bradley was making frantic signs 
and motions to Miss Pine Twig Higo, 
but she only regarded him with wide- 
eyed wonderment. 

“Cuss!” repeated Mrs. Hardie, scan- 
dalized. “Why, no—no, indeed—that 
is not one of our nice customs at all, 
and I think She turned just in 





time to intercept one of Bob’s most 
eloquent signs to Pine Twig. 


“Why, 
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Bob Hardie, do you mean to tell me,” 
she cried belligerently, “that you have 
been teaching this poor little girl to 
swear!” 

Miss Pine Twig rushed valiantly to 
her lover’s rescue. She was not her 
papa’s daughter for nothing, and her 
papa—he was a fighter! 

“No, no!” she cried. 
ley nod tich me to swear. 


“Misterer Blad- 
Thas bad 


words. I nod lig speag them. Thas 
mistek! He—he—thad Misterer Blad- 
ley tich me how to—kuss! J show 
you e 





She looked about her for an object 
upon which to illustrate, and her glance 
fell upon the red, working face of Mrs. 
Hardie’s husband. Pine Twig ap- 
proached him gingerly. Then she 
stooped and brought her face on a level 
with his. 





“What on earth began Mrs. 
Hardie, and then she screamed. 

“T demonstrade,” said Pine Twig 
sweetly, “ag’inst your hosban’.” And 


then that innocent, lonely, secluded, re- 
fined, and guarded little dove in a cage 
deliberately placed her charming little 
mouth upon the eager and uplifted lips 
of Jim Hardie. 

At the same moment that Mrs. Har- 
die screamed, Bob sprang forward like 
one possessed. He seized Pine Twig 
by the huge bow of her obi, and forci- 
bly, madly, dragged her from Hardie. 
The latter lay back panting, gasping in 
his seat, but presently there burst from 
him a loud: “Haw, haw, haw, haw!” 
that might have been, and was, heard 
all over the house. 

‘Don’t do that again, you little 
fool!” cried Bob savagely; “or—or I'll 
be obliged to kill him if you do.” 

Pine Twig pulled herself from his 
grasp. 

“You tich me do those!” she cried. 


“Yaes, you tich me do. You say thas 
mos’ nize American t’ing of all!’ Her 
voice trembled with the sound of in- 
dignant tears. 

“T know I did, darling,” cried the 
now penitent Bob. “But I forgot to 
tell you that such things are only. for 
—for sweethearts and husbands and 
wives. It isn’t proper to kiss any one 
else. Just the person you marry or 
the one you are about to.” 

Pine Twig’s face was a study. 

“Ooh!” she said. “B-bud I doan 
wan’ mek marry wiz him! I kinnod 
do!” 

“IT should say you can’t!” snorted 
Bob jealously. “But you’ve kissed me, 
too, you see; so there’s only one thing 
left for us to do, don’t you see?” 

Pine Twig nodded with alacrity, and 
upon her face was the same naughty, 
teasing little smile that had first tempted 
Bob to kiss her. This time he valiantly 
withstood the temptation. He turned 
his back, in fact, upon Miss Pine Twig. 

“Say, you there, Hardie, if you want 
to make yourself square with me and 
Mabel”—Hardie cast an apprehensive 
eye at his frigid-looking wife—“you get 
busy. The admiral’s in there some- 
where. Go in and explain all about 
this kiss business, and make it clear, 
will you, that it’s absolutely necessary 
for his and Pine Twig’s honor that she 
should marry the-man she has kissed.” 
Hardie started delightedly, but blinked 
at an unseen pinch administered by his 
“You know whom I mean,” 
said Bob disgustedly. “Now go along. 
And, say, when you pass through that 
screen there, don’t turn around—and 
remember those peek holes are not for 
respectable foreigners! There’s some- 
thing I want to say to Pine Twig that 
I don’t want any one to see!” 


spouse, 
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Solving the Servant Problem 


By Euphemia Holden 


ILLUSTRATED 


NTIL Martha and I went to live 
in the country, I had strong con- 
victions regarding the servant 

problem. I have none now. I am merely 
grateful when I get home at night to 
find that our maids haven’t left on the 
afternoon train. 

I used to believe people couldn’t keep 
servants because they didn’t treat them 
justly, for if they did, they could secure 
the better class of girls who generally 
prefer business to domestic service. 
Any sensible girl ought to be able to 
see, I maintained, that it pays to be 
housed, fed, and protected, with her 
wages all to the good. 


Our worst troubles came after the 
boy appeared. There were trained 
nurses to boss Martha and mothers- 


in-law to boss the trained nurses. I[ 
couldn’t take a step without treading 
on womenfolks, and I swore that the 
kingdom of heaven was a place where 
there weren’t any petticoats. 

The cook didn’t like fhe trained nurse, 
and left; and the housemaid didn’t like 
the new cook; and then the trained 
nurse’s time was up, and the child’s 
nurse who came “just couldn’t bear” 
the cook. 

One Sunday afternoon they had a 
row in the kitchen because the cook 
threw out a pot of tea the nurse had 
made, and I discharged them both. For- 
tunately it was the housemaid’s after- 
noon out, so she wasn’t in the mess, 
and we kept her. 

At the end of four fagging days, we 
got a cook. At the end of two weeks, 
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we were still without a nurse. Martha, 
like the brick she is, never reproached 
me for the way I settled the row, and 
took care of the baby herself. 

The time I spent telephoning, writing 
advertisements, calling for answers, and 
following up the suggestions of our 
friends, would have made me a rich 
man had I devoted it to business. 

One night, I started home irritated 
and discouraged. As a forlorn hope, I 
stopped at the newspaper office for 
answers to an advertisement of the pre- 
vious. evening. 

A woman was pushing vainly at the 
heavy glass storm door of the building, 
and just as I reached her, the reaction 
from her effort landed her plump in 
my arms. I set her up quickly and 
opened the door for her. She was such 
a little thing, I didn’t wonder she 
couldn’t start the door. The bright 
color came into her very pleasant face. 
She thanked me, but seemed so con- 
fused I asked her what she was look- 
ing for. 

“T wished to insert an advertisement,” 
she said. 

Her voice was distinctly English. I 
showed her where to go and turned 
away. Then I had a queer hunch. It 
was against all reason, but I followed 
her. 

“Were you looking for a position?” 
I inquired. 

She raised a startled face to mine. 

Now, Martha has always said I have 
an honest face, although she never goes 
farther. That may account for the fact 














that, after a careful examination of my 
features, the stranger replied very 
quietly : 

“Yes, a situation as a governess.’ 

“Would you consider taking charge 
of a young child?” 

Her face brightened. 

“T have had very little experience, but 
I might learn.” 

I pulled out my card and gave it 
to her. 

“My wife and I live at Roselawn. 
Our only child is nine months old, and 
we keep a cook and a housemaid. Do 
you want to try it?” 

‘“*My _ references 
may not be satisfac- 
tory,” she said, hesi- 
tating. “They are 
all English.” 

“That’s all right. 
3ring them _ when 
you come, and be at 
the Grand Central 
Station, near the in- 
formation booth, to- 
morrow afternoon at 
five.” 


, 


By this time I 
would have _ taken 
her without  refer- 
ences. She had blue 
eyes like a_ child’s 
and fluffy blond hair. 

She nodded. It 
was_ altogether ir- 


regular and unheard 
of, but I was so sat- 
ished I didn’t even 
call for the answers 
in my box. . 

I rather hoped 
Martha would be 
shocked or at least a 
little jealous at my 
catching strange 
young women in my 
arms and _ inviting 
them to come to live 
with us, but she only 
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put back her head and laughed till the 
tears came, 

“You funny, funny boy!” she choked. 
“She must be one of these superior 
women you're always talking about that 
ought to go into domestic service. If 
she only won’t want to go to suffrage 
meetings instead of staying with the 
baby!” 

Her name was Violet Brewster, and 
before she had been in the house forty- 
eight hours, Martha was not only satis- 
fied, but enthusiastic. 

“She was never in service before, I 
know. She says she was educated for a 
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“One Sunday afternoon they had a row in the kitchen because the cook 
threw out a pot of tea the nurse had made.” 
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“A woman was pushing vainly at the heavy glass storm-door, and 
just as I reached her, the reaction from her effort 


landed her plump in my arms.” 


teacher, but she does just what she’s 
told, and does it well, and she’s a big 
comfort, and you’re a dear, and I’m glad 
you followed your hunch.” 

Every night she met me with some 
new tale of Violet’s ability and graces. 
Even the housemaid and the cook could 
find no fault, and the baby grew so at- 
tached to her that I think Martha was a 
bit jealous for a while. 

“Oh, what do you think she’s bor- 
rowed to read?” demanded Martha, the 
second week of Violet’s occupancy. 
“George Meredith, Ibsen, and the At- 
lantic Monthly! Perhaps you think I 
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wasn’t ashamed of those 
rows and rows of cheap 
fiction and a ‘table coy- 
ered with story maga- 
zines. You've got your 
intellectual servitor at 
last !” 

Not to be found lack- 
ing as the model em- 
ployer, I began bringing 
home books and papers 
I thought would interest 
her. She was extremely 
well informed, and spoke 
with a precision of lan- 
guage that comes only 
from breeding and edu- 
cation. I believe we 
would have been suspi- 
cious of her had we not 
had the idea that all Eng- 
lishwomen were culti- 
vated—that was my idea, 
anyway. I think, Martha 
out and out loved her for 
her amiability and un- 
selfishness. Violet said 
almost nothing in regard 
to herself, except that 
there were very few op- 
portunities in England 


for a girl to earn an in- 
dependent living, and 


that her finding us so 
quickly upon her. arrival 
was quite providential. 

From our point of view, it seemed so, 
We tried to banish the thought of 
the time when it would be only right 
for her to better herself by finding a 
teacher’s position. Curiously enough, 
she never even hinted at this. She 
seemed content, even grateful,. for the 
consideration we tried to show her. 

Our peace flowed like a river. Days 
passed into weeks and weeks into 
months without a break. If Violet had 
any troubles of her own, she never 
showed it. She was always cheerful, 
always busy. Every week or so she 


too. 
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went into New York, and on her-_re- 
turn spoke of the Museum, the Public 
Library, or some other point of interest 
she had visited. 

That she was an ardent suffragist, I 
soon discovered, but she would not ar- 
gue the question. I wanted to get the 
opinion of a normal, intelligent English- 
woman on the militant movement, but 
she eluded me tactfully, but effectually. 
After several trials, I concluded that 
she was too broad-minded to condemn 
it, however little she sympathized. 

She received a good many letters, 
always English. If she answered them, 
she did her own mailing. I realized 
afterward that I never saw an out- 
going letter of hers. Of course, had 
she happened to hear Martha’s remarks 
about my keeping letters in my pockets, 
she wouldn’t have trusted me anyway. 

At times we speculated about her, but 
her simplicity and kindliness made it 
all so natural—too natural, probably; 
but even had we known, I doubt if we 
would have done differently. 

We had almost a gay winter. We 
went out and even entertained a little. 
Several times we stayed in New York 
overnight, so safe did we feel the house 
and baby were in Violet’s hands. 

Spring found us healthy, happy, and 
harmonious. Our place looked fine, and 
Martha suggested our giving a dinner 
party while the trees were in blossom. 
She asked the Barths and the Congdons, 
who had been particularly hospitable to 
us, also May Newcomb and her suitor 
pro tem. May’s love affairs never 
lasted. Martha had met this particular 
one, though I had not. Martha put con- 
siderable thought and effort into this 
party, and Violet helped her. She had 
very good taste in arranging things 
about the house. 

When the evening came, I went home 
on the early train, dressed myself, and 
took charge of the baby while the 
women put the finishing touches to the 
table. The boy had grown into such a 


jolly little beggar and we had such fun 
together that it seemed no time at all 
until Violet came up.* She said Martha 
had gone to dress and had asked me 
to go downstairs, as the guests might 
come at any time. 

Hardly had I reached the living room 
when I heard the noise of a motor in 
the drive and the doorbell rang. Katie 
opened it, and a man’s voice asked a 
question. Apparently Katie trotted 
away upstairs, leaving the visitor in the 
hall. I went out and found what I 
supposed was May’s young man. Not 
remembering his name, I shook hands, 


‘asked him to take off his things, and 


said my wife would be down in a 
moment. 

He looked at me rather oddly, but 
took off his motor coat and cap and 
laid them down. He was a big, good- 
looking, exceedingly well-groomed chap, 
and I was inwardly congratulating May 
on having run down the real thing at 
last when I suddenly realized he didn’t 
have on evening clothes. I rather 
waited for him to say something, but 
he only looked at me intently and stood 
waiting. 

Then the doorbell rang again, and at 
the same time Martha appeared at the 
head of the stairs. Mr. and Mrs. Barth 
came in, then the Congdons, then May 
Newcomb, and back of her a slim little 
Johnny immaculately rigged out in his 
open-faced clothes ! 

I guess I looked like a life-sized dub, 
standing there gazing at the two men. 
Fortunately, Martha had some sense. 
She nodded to the party and went up 
to the big man. 

“Mr. ?” she said, smiling. 

“Marchbanks,” he replied promptly. 
“Ts this Mrs. Charles Morton Perry?” 

By this time I woke up and asked 
the women to follow Katie upstairs, 
shock hands with the men, and began 
peeling them out of their things. 

“I beg pardon for this intrusion,” I 
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heard the stranger say. “I am looking 
for Miss Brewster. Is she here?” 

“Oh, you mean Vi Miss Violet 
Brewster ?” 

I actually felt Martha’s thoughts 
whirling around in an effort to solve 
the awkwardness of the situation. You 
see, we have only the one big living 
room, and we couldn’t send him to the 
nursery. 

Martha beat me to the answer. 

“T think Mr. Marchbanks would be 
comfortable on the little porch, and I 
will send word to Miss Brewster to join 
him. Will you show him the way, 
dear?” 

Obediently I steered him through the 
hall and out of the French window, 
which opened on a little glassed-in 
piazza where Martha kept plants, and 
which this winter she had used for a 
day nursery and sewing room. There 
were two comfortable chairs, and it 
looked quite respectable. I felt sorry 
for Marchbanks, for he was no boor, 
and he knew he had come at the wrong 
moment. 

“Pardon this reception,” I apologized. 
“Miss Brewster is upstairs. She is— 
perhaps you know—she is a governess 
for our child.” 

He flushed and nodded. 

“T am the one to offer apologies. We 
docked late this afternoon, and as I had 
to see Miss Brewster at once, on some 
important business, I took a motor and 
came out. I fear I did not think of 
the hour, as I dined early myself. I 
will not intrude long on your courtesy.” 

“Don’t mention it. If you are com- 
fortable here You have dined?” 

“Yes, thanks.” That was a distinct 
relief. 

Just then Violet came in. She was 
very pale, and her lips were drawn 
tight. 

“How do you do?” she said, putting 
out her hand. He took it without a 
word. I had never seen such a wistful, 
almost pathetic look on a strong, human 








face. They stood that way a moment, 
long enough for my slow wits to per- 
ceive it was no place for me. Whatever 
his business was, it was of a personal 
nature. 

“Mr. Perry,” Violet cried as I reached 
the window, “please let me explain. 
ae 

“Not now,” I 
“Tt’s all right.” 

I hurried back to the living room. 
They were all there, chattering their 
heads off. 

“What happened? Who is he?” they 
fired at me. 

“T don’t know,” I answered. Which 
was true, for all I had seen had been 
that look between them, and I couldn’t 
describe that. 

“Didn’t the handsome stranger tell? 
Why, he’s a lord, at least, if not the 
heir to a dukedom!” This was from 
May Newcomb, who, as I have said, 
has a vigilant eye for masculine possi- 
bilities. 

“T don’t know,” I repeated. 
my cue to leave and I took it.” 

At table they insisted on my telling 
about finding Violet. Martha had al- 
ready explained a little. Then they 
made up absurd stories, in which Violet 
was everything from a spy in the 
service of the Russian government to 
a member of the royal family, in revolt 
against the strict conventions of Queen 
Mary’s court. 

When the coffee was served, Katie 
handed Martha a slip of paper. I think 
no one but me noticed it; I knew it was 
from Violet. After we had gone to the 
living room, Martha excused herself. 
Then we men went on smoking, and 
May Newcomb busied herself with the 
phonograph, but we were all waiting ex- 
pectantly to know what had happened 
on the little glass porch. 

About twenty minutes later, Martha 
came back. She was smiling, yet there 
was a sparkle of excitement in her eyes. 

“He’s gone now,” she began, without 


interrupted firmly. 


“Tt was 


























“Mr. and Mrs. Barth came in, then the Congdons, then May Newcomb, and back of her a slim little 


Johnny immaculately rigged out in his open-faced clothes!” 
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waiting for any question except our 
eager faces turned toward her. “I 
found them out there minding the baby. 
She was afraid he’d wake and disturb 
us, so she brought him down. That’s 
the way we entertain the aristocracy of 
England. She’s Lady Violet Manners 


of Brewster House, Sussex, and he’s ” 


Cecil Marchbanks, the seventh Duke of 
Maugham.” 

Of course we all thought Martha 
was making it up as she went along, 
and we laughed merrily. 

“He’s just come into his title, and he 
wants her to marry him to-morrow and 
sail next day. She thinks it isn’t fair 
to leave us in the lurch. They’ve been 
engaged a long time, but he was a 
younger son, and her crusty old father, 
who didn’t have any money himself, 
wouldn’t let her marry him}; though he 
was doing pretty well as a lawyer. She 
couldn’t stand it to go on living at home, 
dependent on her father—and it would 
have made such a lot of trouble if she 
had tried to earn her living in England, 
so she came away.” 

“Why didn’t they elope?” demanded 
May Newcomb. “A man with the 
under jaw he has never gave up a girl 
just because her father told him to.” 

“Oh, they quarreled, too. That’s the 
crowning touch. You won’t be able to 
appreciate it fully because you don’t 
know our gentle, little, modest Violet. 
She went into the militant suffrage 
movement and barely escaped arrest 
with an arson squad. Her fiancé 
couldn’t stand for that, and her father 
cut off her allowance, and she came over 
here, and Charles found her in the 
newspaper office.” 

I had never known before that Mar- 
tha had a real gift for romance. She 
told this just as seriously and smoothly 
as if Violet had told it to her. 

“How did he know where she was?” 
asked Mrs. Barth. 

“Oh, she’s been corresponding with 
him since she came here. She was 


rather sorry about burning up those 
buildings. She says she has decided 
since coming over here—she’s been to 
lots of suffrage meetings in New York 
on Saturdays—that the militant move- 
ment is only a temporary necessity and 
has practically done its work. He’s 
agreed fo help her in promoting the 
general movement if she’ll swear off on 
bombs and torches.” 

“Did she know he was coming? How 
did he get his dukedom ?” 

We were all playing the game now— 
in spite of ourselves. 

“That’s the strangest part of all,” said 
Martha slowly. “In less than a month 
something happened to every person 
that stood in the way of his inheritance 
—they say it does sometimes even in 
the best-regulated English families— 
and away he came without even writ- 
ing or cabling. He seems to care a 
great deal about her.” 

Of course the story turned out to be 
true—every word of it. They were 
married the next afternoon at our 
house. Violet and Martha wept in each 
other’s arms, and I shook hands with 
Marchbanks, and couldn’t say anything. 
I thought Violet never would be able 
to leave the baby, even when the motor 
had for them and Marchbanks 
stood waiting at the door. 

But her grief and Martha’s are as 
nothing to mine, with my pet theories 
shattered and a big, stupid, rosy-cheeked 
Dutch girl taking care of the boy. 

You can’t keep ordinary servants by 
being kind to them, because they don’t 
appreciate kindness, and if you have 
extraordinary servants, who do appre- 
ciate kindness, they are militant suffra- 
geties, and some duke wants them to 
look after his own domestic life. 

There’s only one drop of honey in 
my gall. We are going to England next 
summer to be entertained at one of the 
oldest and most beautiful ducal estates. 
We are wondering how the duchess 
Solves the servant problem. 


come 
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NE of the birthrights of beauty is 
to stimuiate the better nature of 
man. Unfortunately, Mrs. Ca- 

sey no longer had beauty with which 
to stimulate anything, and Pat Casey’s 
better nature slumped to plain nature 
and then to evil nature, and it remained 
evil until Miss Tarton relit the spark. 

There were six little Caseys until 
the society began picking them from 
the parent stem and grafting them on 
the institution. The reasons the so- 
ciety was legally permitted to carry 
away the little Caseys were two—the 
little Caseys did not get enough to eat, 
and the influence of Pat Casey was so 
bad that, if it continued, the little Caseys 
would become a detriment to the great 
republic of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Three little Caseys had been led 
away, with Pat sitting sodden in the 
back room of Hogan’s bar and Mrs. 
Casey sniffling weakly, with her apron 
to her eyes, when Pat decided home 
had no more charms. 

He was probably right in his esti- 
mate. Three young Caseys—there were 
but three left—and a work-draggled 
wife in a four-dollar-a-month room, 
with every chance in the world that the 
society would have to pay the four dol- 
lars, hardly constituted a trap to catch 
charm. To Casey it appeared only as 
a place where he caught the devil. Mrs. 
Casey, to the best of her ability, gave 
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him what is known by that name when- 
ever he came home drunk, which was 
always. But, looked at by and large 
or close to with a microscope, the so- 
ciety could see no reason why home 
was such a curse to Casey but Casey 
himself. The society’s experienced vis- 
itor lady so reported in a dozen re- 
ports. 

“The wife,” she said, “does what 
she can to keep the home intact, but I 
can say nothing good about the hus- 
band. Relief must be given in the most 
careful manner. The husband seldom 
works, and when he does, he spends all 
he earns for liquor. The wife is 
obliged to leave the children alone that 
she may go out to do washing, and un- 
less she spends the money for food 
on her way home from work, or pays 
it on the rent before she reaches home, 
the husband beats her and takes the 
money from her. The society tries, in 
every instance, to preserve the home 
and keep husband and wife together, 
but in this instance the only chance for 
Mrs. Casey to retain her remaining 
children seems to be the disappearance 
of Mr. Casey. Unfortunately, the man 
is so sodden there seems no likelihood 
of such an event.” 

That was giving Casey a pretty bad 
name and.no mistake, but no one in 
saying the worst of Casey could go far 
wrong. He was a bad lot. He had, 
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while good. exercise, 
did not bring in 
money. This is a 
hard world for the 
menfolks. We come 
home every night in 
a sweetly beastly 
temper, blacken an 
eye or two, roar 
around the place, and 
make home nice and 
pleasant, and then 
what do we get in re- 


turn? A tongue- 
lashing ! 
Even so, Casey 


might not have de- 
serted his family if 
the society had mind- 
ed its proper business 
of sending in a ton 
of coal now and then, 
and had not inter- 
fered with things that 
were none of its busi- 
ness. The society’s 
visitor—of course 
she had a good job, 
with regular pay! 
You don’t catch peo- 
ple like her playing at 
charity unless they’re 
paid, do you?—the 








This is a hard world for the menfolks. 


by laziness, evil temper, and drink, 
fallen so low he could not so much as 
get an occasional job on the streets, 
and that is quite low for a man with 
a vote to fall. 

Casey stood his unhappy lot as long 
as he could. For a while, after his 
wife got the reprehensible habit of 
spending her earnings for food on the 
way home, he tried to brighten his days 
by beating her. This cheered his mind 
and made him feel he was doing some- 
thing to get back at an unkind fate, but 
it did not buy whisky. Even throwing 
one of his children across the room, 


society’s visitor, for 
some unaccountable 
reason, took a dislike to Casey, and set 
out to hound him. It was infernally 
unjust. Casey had never blackened her 
eye; he had never thrown her across 
the room. He had always treated her 
as a gentleman should treat a lady, only 
swearing at her in a good, wholesome; 
drunken manner when he happened to 
be at home when she called to see if the 
three remaining young Caseys were yet 
starved down to that degree of boni- 
ness that seemed to authorize the so- 
ciety to wrest them from a loving fa- 
ther’s arms; arms with fists on the end 
of them. 
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But the visitor took a dislike to Ca- 
sey. She had the priest talk to him. 
She did not dare come to Casey and 
talk it out, man to man, but she had 
to set the priest on him! From the so- 
ciety’s point of view, that did no good; 
from Casey’s, it did no harm. As a 
matter of record, it improved Casey— 
he was worse than ever. Just as the 
science sharps can make a heartbeat 
register on a piece of paper across the 
room, so the words of the priest, 
through the delicate mechanism of Ca- 
sey, registered. They registered in 
black for several inches around Mrs. 
Casey’s left eye. 

Even that did not satisfy the society’s 
district visitor, and she called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
society, in Casey’s honor. There were 
a few other matters discussed, but 
Casey received the most attention. 

“The man,” said the visitor, “is with- 
out a single good quality. I try 3g 
And she went on with a lot of silly 
stuff about trying to keep families to- 
gether, about preserving the home, and 
so on. “But I am afraid he will kill 
Mrs. Casey in one of his drunken fits.” 

You can see how far these cranks 
will go. A man may not even kill his 
own wife in a drunken fit any longer. 
It has been done for ages. Some peo- 
ple want to make the world too good 
for folks to live in. 

“I did not want to act without the 
approval of the executive committee,” 
continued the hounder of Casey, “but I 
have prevailed on Mrs, Casey to make 
a complaint against her husband, if you 
think wise. I think it would be wise. I 
have told Judge Horton about the case, 
and he will send Casey to the Island 
for six months. It would be better if 
Mrs. Casey could get rid of him for 
good and all, but six months would give 
her time to do something for her fam- 
ily, at any rate. The man,” concluded 
the visitor—always harping on one 
string—“has not a single good quality.” 

5 








“Oh, Miss Mercy!” said Miss Tar- 
ton. “Would you say that?” 

Miss Tarton was peaches and cream, 
She had great violet eyes and a limou- 
sine that was almost her own, her fa- 
ther was in town so much of the time. 
She was the youngest member of the 
executive committee, and miles and 
more the sweetest. It was a terrible 
mistake, putting her on the committee. 
From the time the chairman called a 
meeting to order until the very busy 
Mrs. Crockett had said, “Move we ad- 
journ!” for the third and effective 
time, Miss Tarton’s violet eyes swam in 
a lake of tears. She always wanted to 
send two tons of coal instead of find- 
ing Mrs. Harrigan another week’s 
wash. If all the coal she wished to 
send Mrs. Harrigan had been sent, a 
relief corps would have had to shovel 
Mrs. Harrigan from under a mountain 
of coal. But on the committee she was, 
because she was chairman of the Girls’ 
Willing Hand Society, which had done 
most of the town’s relief work before 
the Big Society was organized. She 
was in the work, heart and soul—too 
much heart and too much soul. All 
heart and all soul, you might say, and 
not miss it much. 

“Would you say that?” she asked. “I 
can’t believe that. I think every man, 
—and every woman, too—has at least 
one good quality, if we can find it. I 
think we ought to try to find it, and 
on it build a new man.” 

“You don’t know Mr. Casey, do you, 
Miss Tarton?” 

“No. One of the other societies 
looked after them before the Big So- 
ciety was organized. But I am sure, 
if we tried, we could find Mr. Casey’s 
noble spot. I think, before we send 
any man to jail : 

“Four o'clock,” said Mrs. Crockett. 
“T think we are wasting time 5 

All the ladies talked at once, to one 
another and at one another. A man 
would have said it was an inextricable 
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tangle of words. It was not; it was an 
embroidery of words, and when the 
chairman brought down her gavel— 
catch a woman’s organization doing 
business without a gavel!—the result 
was a neatly embroidered rope to hang 
Casey. Metaphorically speaking, of 
course. 

“If there is no other business——’ 

“Move we adjourn!” said Mrs. 
Crockett for the first time. Miss Tar- 
ton allowed a few drops of her tear 
lakes to shed themselves. She wiped 
her violet eyes with a three-dollar-and- 
fifty-cent handkerchief. 

“T think we are making a mistake,” 
she said. “Every man, even the low- 
est, has in him ss 

“Move we adjourn!” said Mrs. 
Crockett, for the second time. 

“You must remember, dear Miss Tar- 
ton,” said the visitor, “that I have vis- 
ited the family weekly for several 
months. If I thought there was a 
chance to——” 

“T know!” said Miss Tarton. “But I 
do think we should try to find the spot 
where his better nature % 

“Madam Chairman,” Mrs. Crockett 
said for the third and last time, “I move 
we adjourn!” 

So they did. But_Casey did not go 
to the Island. He went away. No 
doubt some court attendant, hating to 
see a man of such a delicate nature as 
Casey’s placed in the company of rough 
men, gave him a “tip” to skip out. At 
any rate, Casey skipped. Tearing him- 
self from the pleasure of taking a 
whack at the old woman with his fist, 
and giving up the healthy exercise of 
throwing young Caseys across the room, 
Casey “beat it.” He deserted his wife 
and children, and so quietly did he go 
that it was almost a week before they 
were able to enjoy the feeling that he 
was not coming back. By that time, 
they were sure they were a deserted 
family, and they began to be ¢omfort- 


, 








able. At the end of two weeks Mrs. 
Casey had hardly a bruise left on her. 

“Now that Casey is gone,” said the 
district visitor, showing again her‘one- 
sidedness and her strange dislike of 
Casey, “we can give the poor things a 
little decent furniture. He won’t break 
it up.” 

That shows the heartlessness of these 
societies. Food? Yes! Coal? Yes! 
Clothing? Yes! Buta little brittle fur- 
niture for a poor man to wrestle with 
and conquer and overthrow? No! 
While he was there, ready and willing 
to take time from his other duties to 
relieve his mind and brighten his dull 
life and make things different for his 
wife, by dismembering a few small por- 
tions of furniture, none was sent. But 
once he left, furniture came. It was 
like sending a pair of roller skates to 
the legless widow of a two-legged man. 
It came too late. Mrs. Casey did not 
enjoy breaking furniture as Casey had 
enjoyed it. Evidently the furniture 
was sent to spite Casey, although he 
was gone and could not know of it. 
Every one seemed glad Casey had va- 
mosed. 

Or not every one, if you please. Miss 
Tarton was not glad. Her soul was 
troubled. She knew how she and her 
mother would have felt if Henry Led- 
dington Tarton, esquire, had deserted 
them; if, for instance, he had bundled 
himself into the limousine, whispered a 
direction to the chauffeur, and rolled 
down the street and out of their lives 
forever, with never a soul to head him 
off and whisper a word to his good 
point—whatever it might »be—that 
would reawaken his manhood. If, 
driven to it by threat of the Island, 
Henry Leddington Tarton, esquire, had 
felt the need of limousining out of 
their lives, Miss Tarton could have un- 
derstood. She could have forgiven. 
But if those of superior wisdom, hav- 
ing the opportunity, had not looked deep 


into Henry Leddington Tarton, es- 
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“Don’t. you want to give something to help the society:” she asked, turning hir violet 





eyes full on him. 
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quire’s, eyes while yet there was a 
chance to dig out the spark of better 
nature and blow it to a flame, she would 
have blamed. And neither the district 
visitor, nor the execiitive committee, 
nor the board of trustees, nor any mem- 
ber of the society had dug out the spark 
of better nature that she knew lurked in 
Casey. She blamed them all. She 
blamed herself. It is an awful thing to 
let a man—to drive a man to—desert 
his family because a spark is undug. 

“If I had only been brave,” she 
moaned, “I might have saved. him! I 
am sure I might have saved him. 
Wasn’t old Mrs. Taggety given up by 
everybody as hopeless? Didn't I dis- 
cover her one good point, her love for 
dumb animals? And didn’t I get her 
three cats? You remember—you must 
remember—that after I took her the 
cats, she didn’t get blind drunk for 
over a week.” 

“When she did, she killed one of the 
cats with the frying pan,” said Mrs. 
Crockett. “I think we are wasting 
time. I move we ad - 

“What is a cat, if we can lead a hu- 
man being back to self-respect?” said 
Miss Tarton, her eyes brimming. “If 
I had been brave enough to talk with 
Mr. Casey ss 

“He might have killed one of the 
children, instead of a cat, by this time,” 








said Mrs. Crockett. “Move we ad- 
journ!” 
The wanderings of Casey would 


make a story, but it. would not be worth 
reading.. He did not die of remorse, 
because he was not remorseful. Once 
in a while he felt a twinge of regret, 
fearing’ that Mrs. Casey was having 
things too pleasant, but he was succeed- 
ing so well in his ambition of becoming 
more and more sodden each day that 
he did not like to interrupt himself long 
enough to return and arouse his family 
from their lethargy. 

Winter came, same as usual, and 
Mrs. Casey accepted half a ton of coal 


with gratitude. The society, hiding its 
deficit under.a smile, gave the coal with 
seeming willingness. It pretended to 
be willingly glad to give the coal be- 
cause Mrs. Casey was doing her best 
to hold her little family together. Im- 
agine that from a society that had 
driven the father of the family to 
flight! And then—tut! tut!—the so- 
ciety itself became a pauper. It be- 
came a penniless beggar, and took to the 
street with its hat in its hand. Retribu- 
tion for treating Casey so, probably. 

But the society went about being pau- 
perized in an exceedingly cheerful man- 
ner. “We want,” it said, “twenty 
thousand dollars, and we are going to 
get it!” So there were chairmen and 
chairwomen and teams of ten; and for 
twelve days—it was a twelve-day cam- 
paign—the town was stirred by plead- 
ing individuals. “Oh, please! Won't 
you give something for the society? If 
we can raise twenty thousand dollars by 
the twelfth day, Mr. Tarton—Mr. 
Henry Leddington Tarton—will give us 
twenty thousand more. Oh, ten dollars! 
Thank you!” 

Violet eyes was out with her pencil 
and her little packet of pledge cards, 
working as hard as the rest to do her 
father out of that twenty thousand. She 
was brave in the strength of her cause 
and her innocence. She was not afraid 
to ask any man for money. She asked 
Dick Finnerty, the boss of the assem- 
bly district, telling him she had him in 
her mind’s eye for a hundred. 

“A hundred! Do you think I’m made 
of money just because I’m the boss of 
the district? I’m as poor as a church 


mouse. How’d ten do you?” 
“Oh, Mr. Finnerty! Ten dollars 
from you? You ought to be ashamed 


of yourself! All the names will be 
published, you know.” 

“Hear that, now! And ain’t that an 
inducement? And me tryin’ day and 
night to keep my name cut of print. 
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Well, go ahead! Mark down, ‘Richard 
Finnerty, twenty dollars.’ ” 

A twenty was a twenty, any way you 
looked at it, and Miss Tarton accepted 
the yellow-backed bill and tucked it in 
her purse. Her eyes glowed with the 
-joy of a good work being well done. 
Finnerty grinned the grin of a man who 
has just been well done. He had been 
caught in front of the saloon across 
from the town hall, where there is a 
veranda with chairs. 

“Come on now, boys!” he said. “If I 
cough, you have to cough. Give the 
little lady a boost. Remember, your 
names will all be in print.” 

She gathered them all in—T. Hogan, 
five dollars; Martin Rivington, two dol- 
lars; Henry Schultz, two dellars and a 
half; F. McNab, one dollar and a half; 
J. Sellers, two dollars. 

“Don’t you want to give something ?” 
she asked the man sitting on the step. 
He looked up at her, bleary-eyed. 

“Huh?” he asked. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Don’t you want to give something to 
help the society ?” she asked, turning her 
violet eyes full on him. She was very 
beautiful. “It is to help all the sick and 
poor of our town. It is to furnish them 
coal and food and clothes, to let families 
remain together that might otherwise 
have to be broken up, to keep chil- 
dren in school that might otherwise 
have to go to work.” 

The man looked absolutely sodden. 
He did not seem to have a spark of hu- 
manity left in him. He seemed to have 
no good point whatever. He blinked at 
Miss Tarton without speaking. 

“It is for the poor,” she said. “It is 
for the widows and orphans. For the 
helpless who are helping themselves, but 
need help. Won't you give something ?” 

“Nah!” said the man disgustedly. 

“Oh,” but I’m sure you will!” said 
Miss Tarton cheerfully. ‘Listen—have 
you a wife and family? Suppose you 
were to be taken sick and had to go to 





the hospital and couldn’t work, who 
would take care of your family until 
you got well and able to work again? 
That is what the society does. Listen— 
there is one case I tell everybody about. 
A poor woman with six children. Three 
of them the society had to send to an 
institution. Her husband would not 
work, and he beat her and beat the 
children. And then—listen!—her hus- 
band went away and left her and his 
family. Left them to starve.” 

The man looked from side to side, as 
if he would escape if he could, but Miss 
Tarton stood in front of him. 

“Maybe you know the man,” she said. 
“His name was Casey—Patrick Casey. 
I think, myseif, that he was driven out 
of town. The—there were some people 
wanted to send him to the Island. But 
that was a mistake, - think. My own, 
way would have been to have found his 
one good point, and on that to have 
built a new man. Every man has one 
good point—one saving grace, I call it. 


‘And I know yours is generosity. You 


will give me somethir.g, won’t you?” 

The man arose. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ with me,” he said 
slowly, for he seemed to be a little in- 
toxicated. “Sure I know Pat Casey! 
But I ain’t got nothin’ with me. So 
‘twas you folks took care of Missus 
Casey and the Casey kids? Sure I’d 
like to give ye somethin’. “But I ain’t 
got no money on me.” 

“Even a few cents 
the violet eyes. 

“You wait here,” said the man. “You 
wait here. Maybe I’ve got some money 
in the house. You wait here.” 


” 





suggested 


He half walked, half staggered 
around the corner. He stumbled up the 
stairs. He was gone quite a while, but 


when he returned, he was like another 
man. His sheepishness was gone. He 
bore himself with a certain pride. He 
had regained at least a small portion of 
self-respect. He laid four crumpled 
dollar bills in Miss Tarton’s hand. 
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“Will you write your name on the 
card?” asked Miss Tarton. “You know 
we want to publish all the names of our 
friends.” 

He took the card and wrote unstead- 
ily. He handed it to Miss Tarton. She 
read it: 

P. Casey, $4.00. 


She had discovered Mr. Casey’s good 
point, his saving grace. It was gener- 
osity. 

Not until the next evening did she 
have an opportunity to see the district 
visitor, although she could hardly wait 
to tell her she had been right in think- 
ing Casey had at least one good point. 
She saw the district visitor from across 


the society’s board room, and bore down 
upon her like a pleasure yacht bearing 
down on a trim little merchant 
schooner. 

“Oh, Miss Mercy, I—— But why so 
worried ?” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the visitor, 
throwing out her hands in despair. 
“Trouble never ends! Everything was 
going so nicely, and now Pat Casey has 
come home again! He came back yes- 
terday afternoon, and the first thing he 
did was to go home and beat his wife 
with the frying pan until she gave him 
the four dollars she had saved for the 
rent!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Tarton. “Oh!” 





Late in August 
ORNING’S chill at six o'clock; 
Cobwebs glitter on the grass; 
And the highroad feels a shock 
As the mighty threshers pass, 
Lumbering from farm to farm, 
Where they pour their golden spray 
Till a moon of buxom charm 
Gleams, to finish harvest day. 


Why, the jacket that you reef 
Close about you for our climb 
Scarce is redder than this leaf 
Drifting here before its time! 
What of that? We'll take the road, 
Summer’s parting grace to see. 
Dear, your pity’s ill-bestowed ; 
Summer dies—but cheerily ! 


RHEEM Dovuctas. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HE doctor joined the tea-table 
group with that look upon her 
countenance which bespoke an- 

noyance with her patients. Sometimes, 
on those none too-frequent occasions 
when the health of the community per- 
mitted her to seek a cup of tea and a 
little intimate conversation in the after- 
noon, her expression was one of pity 
for all the suffering in the world. Some- 
times it was merely one of relief at 
her escape from a hypochondriac. But 
sometimes it was the one she wore to- 
day—a look of deep-seated pessimism, 
a look as of one who, gazing far ahead, 
sees only ultimate ruin for the race. 

“Heavens, but I’m glad I’m not a 
patient of yours, Dokky!” said the host- 
ess, shuddering with mock apprehen- 
sion as she met the forbidding eyes of 
her friend. 

“No gladder than I am,” returned 
the doctor promptly and much more 
meaningfully. 

The peacemaker, foreseeing personal 
hostilities, sought to avert them with 
the word in due season. 

“Who’s been misbehaving to-day, 
doetor, dear?” she asked. ‘“‘Who’s been 
consulting a Christian Science healer on 
the sly or surreptitiously visiting the 
osteopath or taking a little of Aunt 
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Jane’s onion-and-sirup mixture? Who's 
been guilty of the black crime of in- 
subordination ?” 

The doctor had been slightly soothed 
by her first sips of her orange pekoe 
tea; she was not yet what could be 
called mellow, but she was a trifle less 
of a thundercloud than on her en- 
trance. 

“All of them, I dare say,’ she an- 
swered grimly. “What with the med- 
ical-advice columns in the daily papers 
and medical lectures before ladies’ soci- 
eties, there isn’t any one who doesn’t 
feel competent to handle his own case. 
If I were rich enough, I’d refuse to take 
a patient who hadn’t had a long term 
as a private in the German army— 
that’s the only place left on earth where 
there’s such a thing as unquestioning 
obedience.” 

“But if it wasn’t a naughty patient 
who presumed to use his own mind, 
what was it that made you so black 
and thunderous?” she was asked. “Tell 
us all about it. Who’s been doing 
what ?” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, as she ab- 
sently passed her cup, “I have just been 
seeing a woman of sixty-five who’s laid 
up with a heart attack.” 

“Explain,” they besought her. “Is 
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a heart attack evidence of black crime? 
Or is it her age that you object to? 
Or the combination—is it not allow- 
able?” 

“I object to the fact that the silly 
woman brought it on herself,” returned 
the doctor severely, “by suddenly put- 
ting a strain upon her arteries which 
twenty-five years of inactivity had ill- 
fitted them to bear.” 

“T think,” remarked some one tenta- 
tively, “that she’s approaching the 
tango.” 

“You're right. I am approaching the 
tango. That was the cause of my pa- 
tient’s breakdown. She had _ taken 
forty-two lessons in two months, and 
had practiced whenever she got the 
chance—a white-haired woman of sixty- 
five, mind you, who hadn’t indulged in 
a piece of exercise as strenuous as walk- 
ing five blocks in the last ten years. 
A woman”—the doctor’s manner be- 
came oratorical as she warmed to her 
subject—“whose muscles were flabby 
from a quarter of a century of idleness 
and who was simply swathed and 
bundled in layers of excess adipose tis- 
sue. A woman indolent and self-in- 
dulgent for years!” 

“T should think the exercise would 
have done her good,” asserted a tea 
drinker upon whose countenance lay the 
look of guilty knowledge of her own 
sudden leap into the dancing class after 
a decade of comparative sloth. 

“Exercise in moderation might have 
done her good,” replied the doctor 
sternly. “A half hour’s walk in the 
open air e’.y day for a month, in- 
creasin, to three-quarters of an hour 
for the next two months, to an hour 
during the next three, and possibly to 
an hour and a half after that—such a 
sane and reasonable procedure would 
have done her good. She would have 
gradually learned to breathe, she would 
have accustomed her muscles to activity 
by degrees, and her arteries would have 
had no great strain put upon them all 


at once. But mild walking in the open 
air wouldn’t do for her. She had to 
begin a system of violent cavorting 
They tell me the tango is very difficult ?” 
she interrupted herself to say inquir- 
ingly. 

Several heads were nodded at her 
affirmatively. A feminine voice or two 
pleaded for the less difficult one-step 
and hesitation. The doctor, enlightened, 
went on: 

“No, she had to take her exercise 
in the most violent form and under the 
worst conditions—in heated, often viti- 
ated air, sometimes actually during a 
meal. She confessed to me to-day that 
she went to one of those dancing, after- 
theater resorts last night and sand- 
wiched her contortions between grape- 
fruit, lobster Newburgh, and sauterne 
cup! And she’s a grandmother, who 
actually presumes to give advice to her 
grandchildren!” 

“Well, of course she was very fool- 
ish,” said the woman with the guilty 
knowledge of her own Terpsichorean 
adventures. “But I think it’s perfectly 
splendid the way the dancing has re- 
juvenated so many middle-aged and eld- 
erly people. I think it’s lovely to see 
grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers 
and mothers, enjoying things with their 
children.” 

“Do you? I’m not so sure about 
that,” answered the doctor belligerently. 
“There’s an awful lot of poppycock 
talk about it. Personally, I think it’s 
rather disgusting to see old men and 
old women vying with boys and girls 
in a sport that is perfectly proper and 
natural to the latter. Youth may be a 
very pleasant thing to the persons pos- 
sessing it, but I’ve never observed that 
its gifts to society were very valuable. 
Bumptious, obstreperous, selfish, opin- 
ionated period! It may be a pleasant 
enough thing-to feel, but, all reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it’s not 
a beautiful thing to contemplate—ex- 
cept from a safe*distance! I’m old- 
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“She had taken forty-two lessons in two months.” 73 
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fashioned enough to like the line of de- 
marcation between the agés to be clearly 
defined. Then, when they all meet, 
each brings some distinctive attribute, 
some distinctive gift, to the meeting— 
youth, let us say, innocence and gayety; 
middle-age responsibility and vigor, effi- 
ciency, humor; and old age peace and 
wisdom and_ gentleness. But as it’s 
growing to be nowadays, they all bring 
poor imitations of one another’s quali- 
ties.” 

“T don’t see how you make that out,” 
some one objected. 

“Don’t you? I'll tell you. At any 
rate, I'll illustrate my meaning. I read 
the other day that those spectacular per- 
formances in New York, those parades 
and church invasions that went by the 
name of I. W. W. raids, were’ organ- 
ized by schoolboys of nineteen or 
twenty. The idea was their contribu- 
tion to the industrial argument of the 
day. And they were allowed to carry 
it out—encouraged and applauded, so 
I inferred, for the brilliancy of their 
conception. Now I can’t help thinking 
that we should be much better off if 
the boys of nineteen and twenty were 
dancing the tango, and the men and 
women of fifty and sixty were giving 
their attention to the economic situation 
and were being respectfully heard when 
they spoke out of their years and ex- 
perience and thought.” 

“T don’t see it,” objected the tangoist. 
“We need new ideas and fresh blood 
and enthusiasm in our political affairs 
a great deal more than we need the con- 
setvative mumblings of the ancients.” 

“T’m afraid you’re mistaking the 
noisy and spectacular for the fresh and 
vigorous,” returned the doctor. “Any- 
way, every day my practice brings out 
something to make me deplore the re- 
moval of the age lines. To-day it was 
my dancing grandmother with her heart 
attack ; yesterday it was a schoolgirl of 
fourteen who had been reading Strind- 
berg Fa 





“That didn’t give her a heart attack, 
did it?” was the. flippant question. 

“No, it hadn’t given her a heart at- 
tack,” answered the doctor sternly, “but 
it was in a fair way to land her ina 
state of permanent melancholia. It had 
taken me weeks to discover what was 
the matter with the child. Her sur- 
roundings were healthful and agreeable, 
she went to a good school, she had 
wholesome associations. I saw that it 
must be through her imagination that 
her whole nervous system was being 
poisoned, though I couldn’t discover 
just how. And yesterday I found her 
reading ‘The Countess Julia,’ if you 
please! A play that requires a very 
callous maturity to read without actual 
nausea! And here was ‘this child, at 
the most impressionable, sensitive period 
of her life, reading the loathly ravings 
of that embittered madman Oh, I 
know this isn’t literary criticism! This 
is pathological talk. 

“Well, I found out that my little 
patient was supposed to have a very 
fine mind and that her parents would 
not dream of insulting it by offering 
it literature like the Elsie books or ‘A 
Child’s History of England.’ 

“*Since my child has been old enough 
to make any choice for herself,’ the 
girl’s mother told me, bridling, when 
I attacked her, ‘I have never sought to 
coerce her taste. We have tried to sur- 
round her with the best things, and 
among those we let her exercise a full 
selectton. Why should she not read the 
works of the modern master realists, 
if they interest her? Why should she 
be promoted from the fairy tales only 
to stories equally untrue?’ 

“That was what that blithering idiot 
of a newfangled mother said to me! 
Well, I told her a few facts that I 
thought would force her to change her 
position.” 

“But that was just an isolated case,” 
they objected. “The age limit hasn’t 














“No, there’s no agelimit any more. Sixty wears buckled pumps and silk stockings instead of cashmere 


hose and list slippers; seventeen puts on the jewelry and the air of experience that used to 
belong to forty; grandfather has begun to ‘ake an interest in his waist-line and .to 
compete with grandson in the sprightliness of his attire and his diversions.” 
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been removed in that fashion every- 
where.” 

“It’s tending to disappear,’ insisted 
the doctor. “I am seeing that all the 
time in my practice. Girls who ought 
to be reading ‘Under the Lilacs’ and 
‘Little Women,’ have, under the new 
dispensation, the works of Christabel 
Pankhurst placed in their poor little 
hands! Their mothers say that they 
cannot be taught too soon the great 
fundamental facts of existence. Maybe 
not, but they should be told as children, 
not as mature minds. The daughter of 
one of my patients managed, the other 
day, to get herself badly compromised, 
and she’s only nineteen. But since she 
was fourteen she has been practically 
‘out.’ She has stayed up late‘ at night 
at dances and parties Oh, yes, I 
know that they were for the children 





first and then for the younger 
set, but they were late and they 
were exciting, and they were not 


a child’s proper form of amusement. 
She’s been reading French novels 
for the last year or two, and 
has become quite blasé and scornful of 
our bourgeois American morality. She’s 
been overstimulated; she might as well 
have been allowed to drink rum. And 
on account of that ignoring of the limi- 
tations of age, she has gone very far 
toward wrecking her own life, and 
darkening that of her family. If she 
ever wins back, it will be after years 
of discipline and struggle such as are 
actually cruel to contemplate.” 

“They’re all isolated cases,” again 
objected the audience, “all these fright- 
ful bugaboos of yours.” 


“Nonsense! Use your own eyes 
and you will all admit the truth 
of what I say. Look at the dress 


in any gathering, on any street—does 
any woman under seventy dress differ- 
ently from the women of thirty, of 
twenty? I admit that sometimes one 
meets a woman of seventy or over who 


wears a bonnet instead of a hat, whose 
skirts are ample enough to permit her 
to walk in them, and who has given up 
low-necked frocks. But I remember 
when women of forty did those things, 
and on the whole I think it was a better 
practice, though perhaps a little ex- 
treme. 

“You see girls of seventeen organiz- 
ing into Jeagues for supporting this phi- 
lanthropy or that, this cause or that— 
and no girl of seventeen has any busi- 
ness to be concerned with charities or 
causes. You see well-preserved women 
of nearly fifty marrying men a little 
more than half their age, and frisking 
desperately by their sides to preserve 
the illusion of companionship for a few 
years. Of course, you see men of fifty 
marrying girls of half their age—you’ve 
always seen that more or less, but never 
in such numbers as lately, since the 
rage for dancing has rejuvenated—or 
regalvanized—every tottering old beau 
in town. 

“No, there’s no age limit any more. 
Sixty wears buckled pumps and silk 
stockings instead of cashmere hose and 
list slippers ; seventeen puts on the jew- 
elry and the air of experience that used 
to belong to forty; grandfather has 
begun to take an interest in his waist- 
line and to compete with grandson in 
the sprightliness of his attire and his 
diversions. Society has lost all that age 
could give it of dignity and wisdom, all 
that youth could give it of light-hearted 
gayety, and all that middle age could 
give it of responsibility and humor. 
There are no contrasts any more, no 
light and shade. Everything’s a hodge- 
podge, and there’s only one really pleas- 
ant feature about the entire state of 
affairs.” 

“And what is that?” they asked her. 

“T thought I’d shown it—it’s good for 
the doctors. Nothing less than an epi- 
demic could so increase our practice.” 











Sally Conryn’s Boarding House 


By George Shepherd 


ILLUSTRATED 


ALLY CONRYN kept a boarding 
house. Now, that statement 
sounds very prosaic. Quite pos- 

sibly, too, you may find this whole story 
prosaic. But of one thing let me assure 
you—there was nothing ordinary or 
commonplace about Sally’s boarding 
house. 

In the first place, the house itself was 
nothing like the conventional picture of 
a boarding. house that immediately 
comes to your mind. Instead, it was a 
big, thick-walled, rambling, one-story 
affair built around a beautiful little 
flower garden they called the patio; and 
the iron-barred front windows of the 
house looked out on the central plaza 
of the prettiest, cleanest little city in all 
of Central America. 

Then there was Sally. When her 
father had died, about the time all his 


money had dropped into some bottom- . 


less pit of a gold mine up in Guatemala, 
Sally had scorned the well-meaning 
offers of distant relations that she be- 
come a genteel dependent, and had an- 
nounced her intention of living on in 
the house, which was the only thing the 
mine had not swallowed, and taking in 
boarders. 

There had been immediate cries of 
dismay from all her friends; also much 
laughter. Sally Conryn, the girl who 
was never known to remember a dinner 
engagement unless you telephoned her 
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half an hour before the time she had 
promised to come; Sally, who had once 
been discovered mixing muffin batter 
with cooking sherry, because, she ex- 
plained, there was no milk in the house 
and it seemed so skimpy to use just 
water—what, Sally keep a_ boarding 
house! Who ever heard of such a stu- 
pendous joke? 

But the scoffers were set at naught, 
for though Sally’s venture was in truth 
something of a joke, it was one that was 
thoroughly appreciated by her boarders, 
and she had plenty of them from the’ 
very start. There were a number of 
unattached young gringos in San Pablo 
who were ready to welcome any change 
from the eternal round of hotels, native 
boarding houses, and bachelor messes, 
and so flocked to her banner with en- 
thusiasm. They all knew Sally, rode 
and danced and—there’s no use conceal- 
ing anything—flirted with her, and were 
glad enough to get rooms in her house 
and take the chance of being sufficiently 
nourished. These young men made up 
her permanent lodgers. An equivocal 
position, you may think, for a girl of 
twenty-five, especially in a town with 
the strict Spanish ideas about such 
things; but that is only because you 
don’t know Sally, and as every one in 
San Pablo did know her, it makes no 
difference what you think. 

Then, for more than half the year, 
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“Oh, dear!” said Sally, when she saw the waiting boarders. “Whatever did you wait for me for?” 


there were the tourists. These Sally 
condescended to take in at Broadway 
prices. But despite the fact that they 
came in sufficient numbers, she did not 
grow rich from their patronage, because 


to the ones she happened to like she was 
continually showing her regard in all 
sorts of extravagant ways—boxes for 
the opera, expensive presents to their 
children, and that sort of thing—while 
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those she didn’t like she treated with 
such queenly hauteur that they usually 
went packing off to the hotel after the 
first day. . Sally’s ideas of practical 
business were very rudimentary. 

And now ‘that you know some- 
thing about her boarding house, we can 
get on with the story. 

One evening in the warm weather, 
when there were no tourists about to 
upset the even course of life, the four 
young men who at that time made up 
Sally’s permanent staff were sitting out 
in the deep, cool veranda that ran 
around the patio, waiting for their land- 
lady to come home to dinner. Though 
Sally pretended to consider it infra dig 
to eat with her boarders, and had her 
own table in one corner of the veranda, 
she sometimes relented and joined them, 
so they generally ‘waited for her. 
Presently the front door slammed with 
a truly Sallyesque bang, and she came 
hurrying through the hall, all togged out 
in her finest. And Sally dressed up in 
her best clothes was worth waiting 
to see. 

She was a tall, fine-looking girl with 
reddish hair and a few little freckles 
put in just the right places to bring out 
all the piquancy of a face that quite 
baffles description. Beyond saying that 
she had keefi, humorous eyes and a wide 


‘ mouth endowed with a slow, provoca- 


tive smile, it is hard to describe any 
more than the general effect. It was 
one of those faces that you may not 
think beautiful when you first see them, 
but that nevertheless give you an imme- 
diate, overwhelming desire to meet the 
owners of them, and make you 
promptly resort to all sorts of schemes 
to be introduced—that is, if you’re in 
the least enterprising. 

“Oh, dear!” said Sally, when she saw 
the waiting boarders. “Whatever did 
you wait for me for? All right,” she 
anounced without stopping for an an- 
swer. “Un. momentito, till I take off 
my hat.” 


Sally had a way of talking all her 
own. She spoke Spanish with the speed 
of a Gatling gun, and used as many 
hands and feet at it as any of the na- 
tives, but her English was of the slow, 
slightly drawling kind, with an in- 
imitable little accent that came from the 
combination of an_ inherited Irish 
brogue and twenty-five years of life 
in Spanish-speaking countries. And 


. whichever language she happened to be 


speaking was sure to be plentifully 
sprinkled with the other. 

As soon as she rejoined them, a very 
worried-looking, pitch-black Jamaican 
maidservant appeared and gravely whis- 
pered something in her ear. 

“Oh, bother!” said Sally pettishly. 
“Que molestia! Here I’ve been out all 
day, and that stupid market man hasn't 
sent anything for dinner.” i 

“You better can him and get another 
one then,” said young Purviss, the sew- 
ing-machine agent, seemingly undis- 
mayed at the prospect. 

“Well, I don’t quite know whether 
that would be fair, either,” replied Sally. 
“You see,” she admitted calmly, ‘come 
to think of it, I forgot to order any- 
thing.” 

“Jim, bring that dice box,” com- 
manded Wilson. 

Wilson was the one of the four who 
had the executive ability. He was pri- 
vate secretary to the manager of the 
San Pablo & Eastern Railway anda 
rising man, as every one knew. Little 
Jim Randall, chief clerk in the auditor's 
office of the same company, promptly 
obeyed. 

“One shake. dLow man stung,” an- 
nounced Wilson. “Kick off, Turner.” 

Turner, the cashier of the London & 
San Pablo Bank, selemnly rolled out the 
dice on the tiled floor and made a pair 
of fives. That was low throw until 
Wilson, the last one to shake, got noth- 
ing better than a pair of fours. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Wilson, 
rising to his feet, “will you all do me 
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the honor to be my guests for dinner 
to-night at the Grand Restaurant de 
America Central?” 

“Mads molestia!” said Sally. “Now 
I’ve got to put on my hat again. Can’t 
we fuss up some eggs or something and 
stay here?” 

“Nothing doing!” said the other three 
invited guests in unison. ‘What do you 
think we stuck him for?” 

“All right,” said Sally, and went off 
to get her hat. 

“You ought to be stuck, you pluto- 
crat,” said young Randall, when she had 
gone. “And you paying thirty pesos 
less board than me and twenty less than 
Purv_and Turner!” 

“That, my son,” retorted Wilson, “is 
the result of your own unrestrained and 
futile impetuosity. Don’t blame me.” 

This inequality in board bills needs 
a word of explanation, lest you think 
that the landlady was in the habit of 
playing favorites. Soon after she 
started the boarding house, Sally began 
to complain bitterly of certain proclivi- 
ties of her boarders. Sarcastic remarks 
about the coffee and kicks on tough 
meat she was prepared for, she said; 
they were all part of the game. But 
how, she protested, how could any girl 
housekeep properly when she was being 
proposed to at all sorts of odd times? 
It upset everything. 

So there was founded the Sarah Con- 
ryn Protective Association. Its consti- 
tution was brief, merely stating that 
every one of Sally’s regular boarders 
should be a member, whether he liked 
it or not. Of by-laws it had but one: 
Any member proposing marriage to the 
landlady in or within fifty feet of the 
house should ipso facto have his board 
bill raised ten pesos a month. Outside 
of these limits, it was up to Sally, which 
was no more than fair, since, unham- 
pered by the cares of housekeeping, she 
was well able to take care of herself. 
The by-law was afterward modified 
by a provision that if there was any 


doubt about the language used consti- 
tuting a proposal, it should be repeated 
verbatim to the other members of the 
association, whose decision would be 
final. This regulation was remarkably 
effective. 

Sally and her-four boarders had an 
excellent dinner, for the Grand Res- 
taurant, when properly pressed, could 
set forth a very good meal; and Wilson 
was the sort of man to apply the pres- 
sure. He had a way about him that 
made waiters jump twice as spryly and 
bow twice as low as they did for plenty 
of men who tipped them twice as much 
as he did. 

They were halfway through dinner 
when a thickset, middle-aged man, with 
a black, sharply spiked mustache, came 
in and took a seat not far from their 
table. He read over the menu, ordered, 
and then began to gaze about the room 
in a casual sort of way. Sally happened 
to be looking in his direction, and when 
his glance reached her, she could almost 
feel the start he gave. He controlled 
his features admirably, but his eyes 
showed as plainly as if he had shouted 
it aloud a sudden, overwhelming sur- 
prise. Sally quickly looked the other 
way. When, a few minutes later, she 
ventured to look back, the man was still 
staring at her, and it seemed to her that 
there was something that looked like 
gratification mixed with his surprise. 
He continued staring at her all through 
the meal, which annoyed her a good deal 
and made her very curious. As far as 
she could tell from an occasional fugi- 
tive glance, he was not trying to flirt 
with her, but appeared to be only tre- 
mendously interested. 

She said nothing about it to her com- 
panions, because at bottom she was a 
sensible girl and didn’t want any sort 
of ‘unpleasantness as long as the man 
was not openly obnoxious. She knew 
that three of her devoted boarders were 
set on hair triggers in any matter in- 
volving disrespect to their landlady, and 

















the fourth, Wilson, though more apt to 
be judicial and conservative about start- 
ing anything, was a very hard man to 
stop once he got going. He was a great, 
big, slow-moving man whom you might 
have thought fat and logy, but Sally 
still remembered the incident of the 
fresh tourist and what had happened 
to him when Wilson had found out 
about his freshness. Since then she al- 
ways considered that though Tom was a 
nice, comfortable sort of man to have 
about against an emergency, he needed 
very skilled and careful handling. 
6 
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As far as she could tell, he was not trying to flirt with her, but appeared to be only tremendously interested. 


After dinner they all went to the 
Variedades and saw a lady called “the 
Madrid Kitten” disport herself in a 
dance that, according to the posters, 
combined all the striking features that 
had been brought out by all the great 
modern exponents of dancing from 
Loie Fuller and Genee to Isadora Dun- 
can, with a few additions of the Kit- 
ten’s own. Sitting in a box on the 
other side of the balcony, Sally saw the 
man of the restaurant still staring at 
her whenever the lights went up. 

The next day Sally played golf all 
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morning. When she came home to 
breakfast, young Purviss met her .with 
joy on his. face. 

“I’ve just roped and tied a first-class 
little gold mine for you,” he declared 
triumphantly. 

“Por dios,” 
self.” 

“There was some sort of a German 
tourist came looking for a room,” said 
Purviss. “I heard Jemima talking to 
him and took a squint myself. He 
struck me as looking both disgustingly 
prosperous and uncommonly easy, so I 
appointed myself your business agent ; 
and before I’d got done with him, he’d 
taken that big front room at fifty pesos 
a week—and come across with two 
weeks in advance. A hundred pesos. 
What?” 

Purviss grinned as he held out the 
money. Twenty-five pesos a week was 
Sally’s regular off-season rate. 

“But that’s Tom Wilson’s room,” said 
Sally, taking the hundred. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” rejoined Pur- 
viss airily. “I just chucked his things 
into the little room across the hall. He 
won't mind.” 

Sally smiled her slow, tantalizing 
smile. “All right,” she said. “But 
you've got to fix it with Tom. What 
sort of a person is this turista loco?” 

But before Purviss could answer, the 
new boarder himself came walking 
down the hall. It was the overinter- 
ested stranger of the night before. In 
the few seconds it took him to reach 
them, Sally added several inches to her 
apparent staturé, her nose and chin 
tilted up in the air at an unbelievable 
angle, and when the man made her a 
very polite bow, all the acknowledgment 
he got was the very least little move- 
ment of her head that could possibly 
be called a nod. 

Sally was furious. But, she reflected, 
there was nothing to do. She had the 
man’s money, and to get rid of him now 


said Sally, “explain your- 
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would involve an explanation to Pur- 
viss, and so to the others, which she 
shrank from making. So Herr Hein- 
richs was permitted to stay. But never 
was a man treated with such absolute 
disdain as fell to the lot of the poor, 
unoffending German. Sally would have 
been more considerate of the dirt be- 
neath her feet. Yet, though her manner 
toward him was that of a spoiled em- 
press to her. most lowly subject, the 
more imperial she grew, the more 
eagerly did the poor man watch her. He 
made no advances toward friendliness, 
indulged in nothing presumptuous; 
merely slunk about and observed her as 
much as he possibly could. On one 
occasion he did make a tentative effort 
to pump the other boarders on the sub- 
ject of their haughty landlady, but of 
course they shut up like clams and: gave 
him to understand that his conversation 
was not pleasing to them. 

One trivial incident happened that 
seemed to impress Heinrichs very much. 
One morning at the breakfast table he 
was asking the maid to fetch him some- 
thing and inadvertently slipped into 
German. Sally, passing by, heard him 
and translated it for the benefit of the 
girl. The same afternoon Heinrichs 
sent off a long cable. He received the 
answer the next morning, and at once 
sought an interview with Sally. 

“Sefiorita,” he said very deferentially, 
“T have a friend who arrives in San 
Pablo in ten days. I would desire to 
obtain for him also accommodation in 
your house, if you would be so kind.” 

Sally’s nose tilted a little higher and 
her manner tightened up. “I have no 
more rooms,” she said, paying not the 
least attention to the fact that she had 
four empty rooms, or to the additional 
fact that Heinrichs knew she had them. 

“But,” he pleaded, “my friend is most 
anxious to be here with me. And, 
moreover, he is a gentleman of means, 
and will be able to pay for his accom- 
modation at a more equitable rate than 
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that which your—which you so gener- 
ously accept from me.” 

“If you really must be together, | 
would suggest you both go to a hotel,” 
said Sally. And with that Heinrichs 
had to be content. 

As he went back to his room, he 
passed Wilson in the hall, and Tom 
heard the German muttering, “Un- 
bedingt, hochgeboren.” But unfortu- 
nately he didn’t know what it meant, 
and wasn’t curious enough to ask. He 
found Sally in the patio, and she told 
him about the interview. ‘Wilson was a 
young man gifted with all the commer- 
cial horse sense that Sally lacked, so he 
clenched his teeth, rolled up his sleeves, 
and the two of them had a fifteen- 
minute tussle on the matter, with the 
result that Sally finally agreed to take 
in the rich friend if he was rich enough 
and foolish enough to pay one hundred 
pesos a»week. And Wilson agreed to 
conduct all negotiations and collect the 
money. Also, he declared he was going 
to put it in a bank, tied up in such a 
way that Sally couldn’t get at it. 

“Because,” he concluded _ sternly, 
“since you're so~everlastingly set on 
being an old maid, you’ve got to begin to 
get something laid up to buy milk for 
the cats and seed for the canary birds 
in your old age.” 

Whereat she flashed him a look that 
would surely have cost him a ten-dollar 
raise in his board bill if Purviss hadn’t 
come in just at that moment. So, in- 
stead, he went off to interview Hein- 
richs, who greeted the news of Sally’s 
concession with such joy that Wilson 
regretted he had not stood out for two 
hundred a week. 

Ten days later the friend arrived. 
Sally, sitting in the patio when Hein- 
richs escorted him to his room, had a 
fleeting glimpse of a pleasant-looking, 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed young man, who 
glanced at her as he went by with some 
interest, but without impertinence. A 
much more decent sort than Heinrichs, 


thought Sally. Had she followed and 
listened at the door ot ais room, she 
would have heard a wonderful outburst 
of fine Teutonic wrath. The newcomer, 
once they were inside, began to storm 
at his friend with a complete absence 
of restraint and to conduct himself 
generally in a most unfriendly way. 

“But,” protested poor Heinrichs, 
cowering before him, “but, your royal 
highness, I was so certain of it. If your 
royal highness will look at the photo- 
graph I was given, he will see that the 
resemblance is miraculous. And I as- 
sure you the young lady has all the 
manner of a princess born. Then, too, 
these young American friends of hers, 
by the very manner of their refusal to 
answer my inquiries, admitted there was 
something mysterious in her past. True, 
one or two old women did tell me she 
had lived here all her life, but I could 
see they were lying. If your royal high- 
ness : 

But his royal highness broke him off 
impatiently. “Heinrichs, you're a 
fool!” he said angrily. “Three years 
now you’ve drawn pay from me for 
this search, and this is a sample of your 
efficiency. You’re discharged. Go you 
now and make a reservation for me on 
the first steamer that leaves this coun- 
try. And direct that my dinner be 
served here in my room.” 





The next day was Sunday, and about 
ten o'clock in the morning Herr Ritter, 
the new arrival, apparently tiring of the 
seclusion of his room, came out and 
settled himself with a book and a long 
chair in one corner of the patio veranda. 
Directly opposite were the landlady and 
Tom Wilson. Sally: was in fine fettle 


that morning, and, feeling secure under 
the sheltering zgis of the Protective 
Association, she was light-heartedly try- 
ing to see just how near to distraction 
she could drive the long-suffering Tom. 
It is needless to say that, while so en- 
gaged, she was looking her very fetch- 
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ingest. Herr Ritter began to glance 
over the top of his book with accumu- 
lating frequency. 

When finally Wilson, unable to en- 
dure longer, retired to his room, Herr 
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Sally felt sorry for him. 





Ritter put down his book and strolled 
over to the other side of the veranda. 

“Good morning,” he said to Sally, 
bowing very prettily and putting a nice, 
deferential tone in his voice. 

“Good morning,” said Sally, her smile 
revealing the prettiest teeth in the 
world. “He’s really very nice look- 
ing,” she thought, ‘“‘and he seems to 
be a gentleman.” 

Herr Ritter remained awkwardly 
standing in front of her, evidently 
embarrassed and not knowing ex- 
actly how to get away. Sally felt 
sorry for him. ‘Won't you sit 
down?” she said, smiling again. 
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“Won't you sit down?” she said, smiling again. 
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He sat down very promptly, and his 
embarrassment was seemingly a fleeting 
affair, for when Wilson reappeared an 
hour later, Herr Ritter and Sally were 
carrying on an animated trilingual con- 
versation and altogether getting on fa- 
mously. 

Next day it was known all over town. 
The German minister had an indiscreet 
wife; worse than that, he used to tell 
her diplomatic secrets, which is prob- 
ably the reason why he never rose any 
higher than the little post.of San Pablo, 
where there weren’t any secrets to 
amount to much; and was undoubtedly 
the reason why the entire population of 
San Pablo knew that Herr Ritter was 
none other than Prince Waldemar, the 
hereditary ruler of the small, but finan- 
cially sound, principality of Waldenroth. 

When Sally heard the news, her eyes 
sparkled with unholy glee and she made 
up her mind at once. Now if I had 
been able to make you understand what 
an absolutely unmanageable, perverse, 
almost scandalous young person Sally 
was, you would know exactly what she 
proposed doing, and there would be no 
need to make a statement that really 
pains me, since, in spite of all her faults, 
Sally was so likable that it’s not pleas- 
ant to say nasty things about her. How- 
ever, if it must be said, this is it: Sally 
resolved that she would prove she was 
able to make just as much of a monkey 
of a royal highness as of any ordinary 
plebeian. She wasn’t really malicious 
about it; it was simply a point of pride 
with her. 

She approached the undertaking with 
a skill that was the result both of a 
very fine natural endowment and a con- 
siderable amount of practice. And 
while the members of the Protective As- 
sociation raved and protested and 
threatened to drown the prince in the 
bathtub, she went cheerily on with the 
task. On the third day his royal high- 
ness had his steamer reservation ad- 
vanced two weeks, and by the end of 


the week he was apparently reduced to 
perfect subjection, trotting after Sally 
with her gloves and pocketbook in his 
mouth and wagging his tail happily 
whenever she vouchsafed him a word 
or a look. 

Then, out of a clear sky, he did the 
last thing Sally had expected or was 
prepared for. He proposed. And there 
was no suggestion of the crowned head 
condescending to the commoner in the 
way he did it; no talk of a morganatic 
marriage or anything like that; it was 
just the nice, honest, straightforward 
proposal that a nice, honest, straightfor- 
ward young man makes to the girl he 
loves. If his anointed royal relations 
didn’t like it, they could go hang, he 
said. And he didn’t have to live in Ger- 
many, anyhow. Cousin Bill governed 
the principality, and all he had to do 
was to cut the coupons. 

To give Sally her due, she was gen- 
uinely sorry, and refused him as gently 
and considerately as she could. But she 
soon: discovered that was not the end 
of it by any means, and that she had put 
her foot in much deeper than she ever 
intended. For the prince, though a 
square, manly sort of a fellow, was still 
a prince, and in some respects retained 
a strictly royal point of view. He 
couldn’t, to save his life, see that she 
had any legitimate excuse for refusing 
him. It didn’t strike him as even plau- 
sible. Therefore, he applied pressure. 

The Colossus of the North is not the 
only republic on this continent where 
the sturdy citizenry kotow to royalty 
with bated breath, so there were plenty 
of influential people in San Pablo, both 
among the natives and the foreigners, 
who were ready and willing to stand on 
their heads for a royal smile. The 
prince, who was very much in earnest 
and didn’t care who knew it, shooed all 
these at Sally. Also, there were all her 
own female and married male friends, 
who thought it would be such a splendid 
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thing for her, and had no hesitation in 
telling her so. 

Now this sort of pressure may seem 
rather trifling, but just suppose some 
one had proposed a not entirely unat- 
tractive course of action to you; then 
suppose every one you met all day long 
urged and insisted that you go ahead 
and do it; and suppose this is kept up 
for seven days in the week; don’t you 
think it would have some effect on your 
powers of resistance? At any rate you 
would be pretty well fagged with it all. 
And Sally got it from all quarters. 

The president of the republic met 
her one morning on the golf links and 
assured her he would order out the 
magnificent government band for the 
wedding. Old Mr. Kennedy of the 
London & Pablo Bank offered to cable 
to Paris for his wife to bring over with 
her any little things Sally wanted for 
her trousseau, and when she denied the 
need of any trousseau at all, he argued 
with her for an hour. Mrs. Cass-Gren- 
fell, the wife of the British minister and 
Sally’s dearest friend, stopped at the 
house twice every day to expostulate 
with her. In short, the entire society of 
San Pablo was divided between those 
who urged the match on her and those 
who simply took it for granted as ac- 
complished, excepting only the dozen or 
so young men who wanted to marry her 
themselves. These were very glum, and 
the four stalwarts of the Protective As- 
sociation were the glummest of the lot. 


And as for Sally herself, she was nearly 


driven into nervous prostration. 

One evening, after some ten days of 
this continuous pressure, Sally was sit- 
ting with Wilson on a bench in the plaza 
just across from the house. They were 
not talking with any great amount of 
animation or cheerfulness, for Wilson 
was decidedly morose, and Sally was 
feeling very worn out: and dismal. 

“Oh, dear,” she said after a long 
pause, “I have gone and made a mess of 
it, haven’t I?” 
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“Yes, you have, rather,” he conceded. 
“Good gracious!”. she said. “I’m 
media loca ya, and these people will 
drive me altogether crazy before long, 
or else make me marry that man. Tom 
Wilson,” she demanded, “for goodness 
sake tell me some way to make them 
stop bothering.” 

Wilson thought it over for a while. 
“Well,” he began deliberately, “from 
my slight knowledge of law, I have an 
idea that the best and safest defense 
is always an alibi. Now 

An arc light over in the center of 
the plaza hissed up and Sally saw a 
queer look in his eyes. Warily she 
gauged the distance to the house and 
saw that they were well outside of the 
fifty-foot safety limit. 

“Look here,” she interrupted, “I 
think we'd better continue this in the 
house, or nearer it. Don’t you?” 

She started to rise, but he reached 
out a big, muscular arm and gently, but 
with convincing firmness, forced her 
back on the seat. 

“Sally, sit down,” he said. ‘‘You’ve 
got to listen and that’s all there is to it.” 
He stopped a moment and then went on. 
“Sally, you’ve got to get married. If 
you don’t, you’ll be in one mess after 
another until you’re sixty. Now, you 
don’t want to marry that German, so 
that cuts him out. Among the rest of 
us there’s no one, of course, who’s good 
enough for you. But—lI’m just con- 
ceited enough to think that it would be 
about as easy on you as anything else if 
you would marry me.” 

Sally considered. Then she turned 
that slow, infinitely provoking smile on 
him. “But suppose I don’t love you?” 
she said. 

“Are you sure you don’t?” 

“No—I mean yes. Of course I’m 
sure I don’t.” 

He was silent for a long time, ap- 
parently entirely discomfited. His gaze 
traveled all over the nearly deserted, 
dimly lit, plaza and then came back to 














“If you sit perfectly still, it won’t be noticed. 
kissed just the same. 





If you make a fuss, of course it will be, but you'll get 
My advice is to sit quiet.” 
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Sally, who was quietly resting on her 
oars. Then he said in a voice that 
sounded very little like a beaten man’s: 

“Sally Conryn, this foolishness has 
got to stop, and the sooner, the quicker. 
Now, within thirty seconds, I’m going 
to stop it by kissing you; yes, kissing 
you. There are only a few people on 
those benches over there, and there’s 
no one in the street behind us. So if 
you sit perfectly still, it won’t be 
noticed. If you make a fuss, of course 
it will be, but you’ll get kissed just the 
same. My advice is to sit quiet.” 

“Brute!” said Sally, sitting absolutely 
motionless. 

A very brief silence; a threat ful- 
filled; another silence. Then from 
Sally in a very indistinct little voice: 

“Why did you % 

“Yes?” encouragingly. 

“T mean why didn’t you 

“Yes—darling ?” 

Then very rapidly: 
fore?” 

Then a vision of a girl running 
swiftly in the direction of an open door 
across the street, followed by a man 
who, without seeming to run, was yet 
making very good speed. 

“Hey! You fellows!” shouted Wil- 
son when hé saw Sally’s door slam shut 
behind her retreating form. 

The other three members of the Pro- 
tective Association came tumbling out 








““Make me be- 


of their rooms, clamoring to be told 
what was up. Wilson ignored their 
questions. 

“You, Purviss,” he commanded, “beat 
it down and make old Ortega open his 
shop long enough to sell you a p'ain 
gold ring. If you can’t find him, steal 
it. You, Randall,’ turning to the next 
one, “skip up to the rectory and bring 
the parson if you have to gag and tie 
him. And you, Turner, go and tell 
Mrs. Cass-Grenfell that Sally wants to 
see her this instant on a matter of life 
and death. If she’s out, get any other 
woman you know who’s a friend of 
Sally’s. Now take cabs all of you, and 
hustle!” 

As the three men went tearing off, 
he walked toward Sally’s door, which 
had opened wide enough for one eye to 
see and one ear to listen. 

“You'd better not complain to me 
about not making you do things,” he 
said. “Would you mind opening it a 
wee bit wider?” he asked as he reached 
the door. “Just so’s you can stick your 
head out.” 

She opetied it as he asked, but refused 
to put ner head out, so he stuck his in 
and interrupted one of those tantalizing 
smiles right square in the middle. And 
his kissing her in her own room that 
way was made quite proper by their 
being married within half an hour. 





Worse Than Being Hanged 
WHEN Joe Blackburn, a former Kentucky senator, was running for his first 


office, he went with the crowd to see an execution. 


Near the last moment 


the sheriff asked the doomed man if he had anything to say. He replied, “No,” 
but instantly young Blackburn called to him and said: 
“Let me have your time to address this crowd on the issues of the campaign.” 
“Yes,” replied the man, “you can have my time, Joe Blackburn, you can have 
it all, But I want the sheriff to go ahead and hang me before you begin.” 
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E hate like forty to disturb you, 

Miss Burdick, but he sure went 

this way. We followed his 

pony’s tracks all the way to the saw- 
mill clearing back yonder in the woods. 
Maybe some of the children saw him.” 

The sheriff leaned sideways from his 
saddle, smiling down at the little 
teacher’s anxious face. She had stepped 
into the side entry at his hail, closing 
the door behind her so as not to alarm 
the children, and her face paled at sight 
of the twelve grim-faced men on horse- 
back lined up in the little playground - 

“What time do you think he passed 
here?” she asked. 

“*Bout eight this morning. You'd 
be here starting things going, I thought, 
by that time, and he might have showed 
up. Chin’s got a deep cleft in it, and 
he’s tall and smooth-faced. ‘Bout 
twenty-four. Name’s Charlie Rohan. 
They call him ‘Cheyenne Charlie.’ You 
must have seen him.” 

“Yes, I think so,”-she said slowly, 
“but not this morning. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Kenny.” 

After they had ridden on, she stood 
there in the doorway, watching them 
out of sight. The road led over the 
wavering line of foothills until the scrub 
pines closed it in. The nearest house 
was the Benedict Ranch, five miles 
down the valley. After that there were 
several before you came to the town 
itself at the fork of the river. And she 
had sixteen children in her care, with 
a criminal at large. 


ROWE 


Peggie’s mouth shut a bit more reso- 
lutely. She opened the inner door of 
the schoolroom, and told the youngsters 
to take a half hour’s study time. Then 
she went out into the woodshed to hunt 
for a possible weapon. 

All the school year she had been there 
at the Beaver Creek District, boarding 
down at the Hoskins Ranch. She was 
fairly well accustomed by now to the 
vagaries of human existence as found 
in that corner of Colorado. But this 
was her first real contact with tragedy. 
She remembered the man they were 
hunting. He had been around Black 
Horse River region for nearly a month 
now, buying up cattle and shipping them 
over into Wyoming. There had been 
others with him, but he had sent one 
away at a time with each bunch of 
stock. Down at the Hoskins Ranch she 
had heard it said he was on his way 
south to Texas, and would buy up 
for one of the big Northern outfits all 
the way on young stock. 

Twice he had stopped at the ranch 
in the evening to talk to young Lafe 
Hoskins about conditions throughout 
the Black Horse Valley, and while he 
talked, he had stared at the figure of 
the little school-teacher in the nimbus 
of light cast by the tin shade on thé 
oil lamp at the table where she studied. 
Again, she had met him often on her 
long ride to school, and he had always 
swept off his tan felt hat with a wide 
sweep when she gave him a little quick 
nod of good-fellowship. 
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_ Her face paled at sight of the twelve grim-faced men on horseback lined up in 
the little playground. 
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Lafe had told her he was from an 
outfit north of Cheyenne and had his 
own place close to the State line. 

“Says he won’t be buying up~steers 
much longer. Railroad’s cutting through 
his place. His father was old ‘Sho- 
shone’ Rohan, first man years back to 
coax the old Shoshone chiefs into 
friendly council with the whites. You 
ought ter hear Charlie talk nights down 
at the Jumping Frog. He’s full of 
stories and ideas. Asked him what he 
was staying round so long for, and he 
says he’s studying botany.” 

The color had crept clear up to Peg- 
gie’s ear tips at that. “She had slipped 
off her pony one day and hunted along 
a bank under the bushes for violets and 
spring beauties, and he had found her 
there and had asked her their names. 
After that the Benedict twins had 
brought her around bunches of them 
every morning, and had smiled at her 
with angelic guilelessness when she had 
thanked them, marveling at their sudden 
change of heart. Now she knew where 
they had come from. 

So now, somehow, she could not think 
of him as a fugitive, this tall, happy- 
eyed boy. She did not feel afraid. In- 
stead, there was a strange, pitiful feel- 
ing in her heart as she looked out over 
the sweep of spring-flushed land and 
thought of the sheriff’s. posse trailing 
him through the morning sunlight. 

From the field behind the school- 
house Gray Girl, her pony, sent out a 
high-pitched, nervous whinny of alarm. 
She turned quickly, just in time to see 
the pony step petulantly out into the 
road, saddled and bridled, whereas she 
had left it hobbled to graze. It danced 
sideways and around, every nerve and 
muscle in rebellion, and in the saddle 
was Charlie Rohan. 

At sight of the slim, girlish figure, 
he drew the pony up short, his eyes 
full of appeal. 

“I’m just borrowing her,” he said. 
“My own had to be shot down yonder 


in the gully. Dipped its hoof in a 
badger hole and broke its leg. I'll get 
yours back inside of forty-eight hours, 
sure, Miss Burdick.” 

“Why do you run away?” she asked, 
her blue eyes angry and accusing. “I 
don’t like a quitter.” 

He leaned toward her eagerly, one 
hand patting Gray Girl’s sleek neck 
quietingly. 

“T ain’t a quitter, teacher, honest. I’m 
coming back sure. I swear I ain’t run- 
ning away. I’ve got to reach my home 
ranch up on Fantail Creek over the 
State line by to-morrow. I wouldn't 
lie to you.” 

She did not meét his eyes, but looked 
away to the rim of shadowy violet foot- 
hills that lay along the sky line. It 
seemed wrong that this boy with the 
voice that stirred her pulses should have 
men chasing him. 

“What did you do, anyway?” she 
asked almost accusingly. “Don’t you 
know they’re out after you now?” 

“Sure I know it,’ he laughed. 
“Didn’t I lead them a chase all night 
until my pony broke its leg. I shot a 
man down last night at the Jumping 
Frog. And I took some papers away 
fromhim. There they are.” He flipped 
them out of his pocket and showed them 
to her, two long, soiled, legal envelopes. 
“He’d come down from my home ranch 
to hand me those and tell me I didn’t 
own a foot of land any more. He'd 
cleaned it up for me. My dad died six 
months ago, and there’s only my mother 
left, and me. This chap was in partner- 
ship with dad, and he did a lot of slip- 
pery work—loaded the estate up with 
fake debts, and so on—and let on it 
all went over to him. And I happen 
‘o be wise to what’s going along under- 
ground. The railroad’s got an option 
on the land until noon to-morrow, and 
it’s up to me to get home and close the 
deal.” 

“Did—did you kill him?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. There’s my gun, and 
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Now and then Peggie glanced from him to the shaggy-haired old judge, a gleam of resentment in her 
wide, dark eyes 


there’s one bullet gone. You can keep 
it if you like. I didn’t mean to hit him 
—just fired to give him a shock—and 
he fell over on the table. So I took 
these here papers and lit out, time being 
precious. He must have got hurt some 
or they wouldn’t go to all this trouble to 
get me.” 

He stopped and looked down into her 
face, his own suddenly aglow with 
emotion, 

“Peggie, you’re the pluckiest, sweet- 
est girl I ever knew. And I’m coming 
back, understand, day after to-morrow, 
and I ain’t a criminal, see? I didn’t 








aim at him, even. 
in the way.” 

Peggie’s eyes were filled with tears. 
She pressed her face to Gray Girl’s 
velvet nose. 

“Take good care of her,” she said. 

He was gone, straight up the hill road 
at a gallop. Near the turn he waved 
his hand to her, and she returned the 
salute. At the schoolhouse window the 
Benedict twins watched her with round, 
interested eyes, but she did not even 
see them. 

When school let out, she asked 
Tommy Benedict to drive her over to 


He must have got 
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the Hoskins Ranch in his buckboard. 
And that night she heard the story from 
Lafe and his father. No one down at 
Yantico knew how the shooting had oc- 
curred. The stranger had arrived that 
morning and had asked for Charlie 
Rohan. The two had been alone in one 
‘ of the small cardrooms off the main 
hall at the Jumping Frog. After the 
shot, they had found the stranger lying 
across the ‘table, dead, and the window 
open behind him, with the beat of hoofs 
down the road telling of Charlie’s 
course, 

That was all. -Peggie listened eagerly 
while she ate her corn cakes and sirup. 
After supper she sat at the cleared 
table, working on the weekly examina- 
tion papers. The men had gone outside 
to smoke on the low stoop. Mrs. Hos- 
kins wiped dishes and sighed, setting 
them around in a shining semicircle on 
the table. 

“T hope they don’t get that boy to- 
night,” she said at last. “Gives me the 
creeps to know they’re hunting some- 
body out in the hills like he was a wolf. 
I’d hide him quicker than scat if he was 
here. He was a mighty nice boy.” 

Peggie’s chin rested on her palms, her 
elbows on the table. She wanted to 
tell, to say she knew he would get away, 
that he had Gray Girl and everything 
was all right, but something held her 
back. When two shared a secret, it 
ceased to be a secret. 

“He seemed a nice sort of boy,” she 
said wistfully. 

“With them eyes,” Mrs. Hoskins as- 
sented. “They made you feel as if he 
had an inner sorrow and you was spe- 
cially called on to cure it. I could have 
reached out and patted his head many a 
time. He was the sort of youngster I 
guess every middle-aged woman would 
like for a son, and every young one for 
a lover.” , 

Peggie made no answer. Pink as a 
flushed peach blossom, she bent over 
her books. It gave her the oddest feel- 


ing to hear him praised, just as if he 
belonged to her. 

Outside the low ranch house came 
the sound of hoofs. She heard the 
greetings of Mr. Hoskins and Lafe to 
somebody, and caught her breath as the 
sheriff came into the long, low kitchen, 
dusty and sober-faced. 

“Evenin’, Mis’ Hoskins,” he said. 
“T'll hev ter ask ter speak with the 
teacher alone.” 

“My land o’ rest, whatever is it, Sam 
Kenny?” Mrs. Hoskins breathed, wip- 
ing her hands. 

But Peggie did not speak. When 
they were alone, she stood up and met 
the sheriff’s gaze. He did not mince 
words. 

“You'll hey ter come over to town 
with me to-night. Tommy Benedict saw 
you give yer pony ter Cheyenne Charlie 
and wave good-by ter him after we 
left. I’m sorry, Miss Peggie, but the 
law’s the law, and it looks like you’ve 
been aiding and abetting a criminal to 
escape.” 

Peggie started to speak and changed 
her mind. She pinned up some fluffy 
locks of brown hair from her face and 
went over to the nail where her hat 





hung. 
“Tf you'll tell which way he 
went—-—” began Kenny. 


“What then?” A little tantalizing 
smile curled up the corners of Peggie’s 
mouth. 

“Well, now, teacher, you don’t sup- 
pose this is a pleasant duty, do yer?” 
3ig Sam Kenny looked down at her 
helplessly. ‘‘We’re proud of our school- 
ma'am, and it ain’t very edifyin’ to the 
young idee for me to trot her off io the 
calaboose.” 

Peggie moved her books over into a 
neat pile on the table. Her face was a 
trifle pale, but her voice never wavered. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to, Mr. 
Kenny. I can’t tell you where he’s 
gone, and I did not give him my pony. 
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He just took it, and promised to send 
it back.” 

“Then why didn’t you give the alarm 
and tell which way he’d gone, ’stid of 
coming home here and keeping mum?” 
He waited a moment, the fine, deep 
wrinkles on his face crinkling into a 
smile. “The boy seems ter hev a way 
with him that gets the wimminfolks, 
but I’m sorry you was tender-hearted, 
Miss Peggie, ‘cause he ain’t worthy of 
any pity. He up and plugged a man 
just like any ordinary desperado, for all 
he’s got that cute little dimple in his 


chin. Can you be ready in ten min- 
utes ?” 

“lm ready now,” Peggie replied 
haughtily. 


So it happened that Beaver Creek’s 
little teacher rode on a strange pony all 
the way from the Hoskins Ranch to 
town beside big Sam Kenny, and in the 
early dawn she waited in the dingy 
side room of the judge’s office, while 
the law decided what to do with her. 
It being an urgent and exceptional case, 
as the sheriff argued, a special court 
must be convened in order to get the 
teacher back in time to open school. 

Mrs. Hoskins had insisted on coming 
after her in a team, and sat with one 
arm around her, tearful and belligerent, 
listening while Kenny told his story. 
Now and then Peggie glanced from him 
to the shaggy-haired old judge, a gleam 
of resentment in her wide, dark eyes. 
She remembered what Charlie Rohan 
had told her of the stranger who had 
followed him down to Yantico. 

“Since you left with the posse yes- 
terday morning, Sam,” the judge spoke 
up slowly when the sheriff finished, 
“there has been an inquest, and there 
wasn’t a bullet mark on the body. The 
man keeled over with heart failure 
when he saw the gun pointed at him. 
Now wait. That don’t remove the mur- 
derous intent on the part of the man 
we're after, but it does relieve him of 
the charge of murder. And the barkeep 


at the Jumping Frog says he heard the 
deceased threaten Charlie and sling a 
bottle at his head. They found the 
pieces. Now if he slung a bottle at 
him first, looks like the boy had some 
provocation to take a pot shot at him 
in self-defense. However, we'll wait 
till we get him back, and Miss Burdick, 
here, can be remanded in your custody 
as a material witness. Did she do any- 
thing but wave at him?” 

“We don’t know for sure whether 
she gave the pony voluntarily or not,” 
Kenny began doubtfully, but one indig- 
nant look from Mrs. Hoskins made him 
hesitate. “Since he told her personally 
that he’d sure come back, looks like 
she’s kind of bond for him.” 

School was more essential to Beaver 
Creek’s social welfare than the deten- 
tion of its teacher, Judge Olney held, 
yet she must be kept in custody until 
the fugitive gave himself up. 

So Peggie rode back with Kenny 
through the beautiful spring land, and 
found her brood of scholars waiting at 
the locked door. 

All that day, while the hum of low 
voices came from the inner room, the 
sheriff sat out on the rock doorstep and 
cut willow whistles for the children. It 
was the happiest, laziest day he had ever 
put in, and yet, in a way, the most un- 
comfortable. When the last youngster 
had passed down the woodland road, 
he led the two horses out and took 
Peggie back to town to stay with his 
wife overnight, a concession to the cause 
of education that Beaver Creek’s school- 
ma’am should not lodge in the cala- 
boose. 

“Yet, my sakes, Sam, what the child’s 
done is more’n I can see,” his wife said 
pityingly that night. “You men have 
got the oddest notions of right and 
wrong I ever heard of. Helped the boy 
get away? How do you know she did? 
Cause that freckled, squinty-eyed Bene- 
dict twin says he saw her wave at him. 
Ridiculous, Sam, just plain ridiculous!” 
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She buried her face in some violets, not daring to meet the boy’s eyes. 
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“Hesh up,” said Sam feebly. “You'll 
wake her up. The law’s the law, 
mother.” 

“What’ll you do to her if-he don’t 
come back ?” suspiciously. 

“It’s up to the judge. Don’t wake 
her up, mother. Now don’t.” 

Kenny stepped outside in self-de- 
fense. He took off his hat and bent his 
head on his hands, sitting on the low 
stoop. The law was hard to fulfill, as 
his wife had said. He almost sent out 
a wordless prayer that somewhere over 
the foothills Charlie Rohan was beating 
it back to make good. 

Peggie felt a thrill of expectancy 
when she started away the second morn- 
ing. All the long ride to school she 
hardly spoke, but rode with slack rein, 
her face uplifted to the sky, her heart 
answering the call of the bluebirds and 
catbirds hidden in the alders along the 
riverside. She felt, somehow, that he 
knew she believed in him and that that 
very faith would pull him back. 

As they came in sight of the little 
log schoolhouse, Kenny breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. 

“By the ‘ternal ramrods!” he ex- 
claimed. “There’s your boy, Miss 
Peggie.” 

Peggie’s heart beat faster as she 
leaned forward and saw Gray Girl graz- 
ing on the patch of green before the 
door and Charlie Rohan leaning against 
the big pine in front of it. He came 
toward them, smiling. 

“T brought her back, teacher, and 
thanks for the loan. Howdy, Sam. 
Hunting for me?” 

Kenny slid from his saddle and took 
the hand outstretched, grinning. 

“Ain’t no special hurry, Charlie. The 
ponies need a rest, and we don’t let the 
law interfere with school up here. Miss 
Peggie, here, is your bond and hostage, 
so to speak, and you can be paroled in 
her care.” 

He strolled away into the fields with 
the ponies. It was nearly half an hour 


before the first child came along the 
road, and all that while the little teacher 
sat on the doorstep with Charlie Rohan 
standing beside her, telling her all she 
had longed to know. 

“T thought I’d have time to get to 
Texas and back before they closed in 
on the home ranch,” he said. ‘This 
fellow Baxter got my mother to sign 
over power of attorney to him as soon 
as my back was turned, and the rest 
was easy. He put up the whole outfit 
at atuiction to cover expenses, he said, 
and he was going to buy it in hirfiself. 
He came here to get me to sign, too, 
and when I told him where he was at, 
he slung a bottle at my head. I saw 
red, I guess. I fired, anyhow, but not 
at him. Over his head it was, to scare 
him. They can find the bullet in the 
boards there if they look.” 

“Were you in time to save the 
ranch?” asked Peggie. 

All the world looked dazzling to 
Charlie as he saw the look in her eyes. 
He stooped suddenly and kissed her, not 
her lips, for she was too quick for him, 
but the curve of her cheek. 

“Yes, bless you!” he said softly. 
“Thanks to you and the pony. It’s only 
a run of fifty miles over the State line, 
honey girl. Course I’ve got to clear 
myself here, but with Baxter’s death, 
the ranch stands clear, and the rail- 
road’s ready to pay cash. I told mother 
all about you, and she says to try and 
bring you back home to her. Will you 
go, Peggie?” 

The children were straggling along 
the road, some with bunches of spring 
flowers for her. She buried her face in 
some violets, not daring to meet the 
boy’s eyes. Tommy Befedict and his 
twin hove suddenly in sight with the old 
buckboard, and Tommy’s blue eyes 
shone with supreme happiness and in- 
terest. He had real news to cary home 
this time. 

Cheyenne Charlie had smacked 
teacher. 
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Gage: AARON SPROUL, his face 

barricaded behind his newspaper, 

was avidly devouring his daily 

quota of ship news. He was in his big 

chair on his porch, a place that he held 
as inviolable as a quarter-deck. 

He finished the column devoted 
to “movements and miscellany” and 
started to read another column headed: 
“Warnings to Mariners.” This shift 
brought his eyes to the top edge of the 
newspaper, and he stopped reading very 
suddenly. He found himself staring 
into the eyes of a man who had come 
upon the porch unheard. These eyes 
were set close together and were in- 
quisitive and beady. A narrow little 
slab of nose divided them. A straight 
slit of a mouth crossed the face very 
close up under the nose. This mouth 
was busily and rapidly chewing on 
something with the lips held tightly to- 
gether. From the peak of the stranger’s 
long chin protruded a pointed twist of 
whisker which twitched nervously as 
the jaw waggled. 

The cap’n dropped his newspaper a 
bit and discovered that his visitor was 
sitting on the end of an upturned can- 
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vas valise known in New England as a 
‘*Kennebecker.” He was revealed as an 
elderly man, stooped and withered and 
wrinkled. 

Then the cap’n saw something that 
caused him to drop his paper upon his 
knees and stare in good earnest. A 
strange animal was seated beside the 
valise and was returning the cap’n’s 
gaze with unblinking intentness. 

The animal was of the cat family, 
that was plain to be seen. But it was 
five times the size of a domestic cat, 
it had long ears that stuck straight up 
and were tufted with hair, its eyes were 
yellow and of the size of butter plates, 
and the intensity of its regard was dis- 
concerting. 

“That was done fairly slick, as 1 sup- 
pose you'll agree,’ remarked the vis- 
itor, snapping his words in staccato and 
not ‘ceasing his chewing. -‘‘We have 
been sitting here five minutes, Ludel- 
phus and I.” 

“What be ye, bragging about pussy- 
footing around and jumping people?” 
inquired the cap’n. ve 

“Its the way we go through the 
world, quiet and careful and never dis- 
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turbing folks. It has always been my 
brag that I could put on a pair of 
moccasins like these and walk across 
new-fallen snow and not leave a mark. 
I have arrived as I have arrived in 
order to show you that you'll never 
know that either myself or Ludelphus 
are about the house. Nothing like prac- 
tical illustration of a thing! You'll never 
hear us no more than you’d hear the 
autumn leaf a-drifting in the air.” 

Cap’n Sproul knitted his brow, not at 
all understanding what this caller was 
driving at. 

“What kind of an animile do you call 
that?” he inquired. 

“Canadian lynx, also called loup-cer- 
vier, more generally known as lucivee. 
Mild and as innocent as a rabbit when 
tenderly treated and trained as I have 
trained this one. You may call him 
Ludelphus, and at my command he will 
go and sit on your knee.” 

“T’ll bet ye eleven dollars he won't,” 
stated the cap’n. “Not if I’ve got any 
kicking power left in my legs.” 

“Oh, in a few days you'll grow to 
have just as much affection for him as 
I have,” replied tHe other. “His calm- 
ness, his quietness, his easy ways will 
make an appeal to you.” 

“Look here, you’re talking to me as 
if I had adopted you and that sasser- 
eyed cat. I don’t know you. I never 
heard of you.” 

“Oh, yes, you have.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Todd. Cousin of your wife.” 

“Seeing that she has got about thirty 
cousins—so I’m _ told—that’s named 
Todd and Ward and Brackett, includ- 
ing a combination one that’s named 
Todd Ward Brackett—when you’ say 
‘Todd,’ it means about as much to me as 
if that cat had maouwled. Now come 
out with your business, if you've got 
any, and kindly make that animile look 
somewheres else beside straight at me. 
It’s getting onto my nerves.” 

“When I say I’m Lycanthus Todd, 


you may wake up to a realizing sense 
as to who the man is you’re talking to,” 
snapped Mr. Todd, his little eyes spar- 
kling with lively resentment. 

“Still never heard of you,” asserted 
the cap’n curtly. 

“Perhaps I can help,” said his wife, 
suddenly appearing in the door opening 
upon the porch. For a few minutes she 
had been gazing at Mr. Todd from a 
window, having been attracted by the 
sound of voices: “Aaron, it’s strange 
you have never heard the other rela- 
tives speak of Cousin Lycanthus Todd. 
But I must say you are a stranger to all 
of us, cousin,” she remarked. “It has 
been a good many years. since we have 
laid eyes on you. All that we have 
heard from you is that you went away 
into the woods, years ago, and have 
stayed there ever since.” 

“You heard right. As long as I rum- 
maged around outside the woods 
amongst people, everybody was trying 
their snigdoms and their schemes to get 
my money away from me. I went 
where I could find peace. Been there 
ever since. Now feel the need of a dif- 
ferent kind of life—so here I am.” 

Mrs. Sproul gazed at him, inquiry in 
her eyes. The cap’n glowered on the 
unblinking lynx, who seemed to be tak- 
ing a strict personal interest in the 
cap’n. 

“T don’t think I shall live much 
longer,” declared Mr. Todd, his sharp 
little eyes roving from cap’n to cousin, 
his jaw waggling faster than ever. 
“You know that all woods animals’ get 
a premonition of death because they live 
so close to nature. I have been living 
close to nature for a long time, and I’ve 
got that same animal instinct, | reckon. 
So I want to come into some good, 
quiet family—it must be quiet, for I’m 
naturally a crank on being quiet—-so is 
Ludelphus. I took him for a com- 
panion so as to learn how to go through 
life without making any noise. I reckon 
I can’t do any better among relatives 
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than come and live here. I will simply 
say that all my proputty goes to them 
that make a home for me in my last 
days.” He twisted the wisp of whisker 
into a tighter peak and kept on chewing. 

“T'll say this, Aaron,” ventured Mrs. 
Sproul after a long silence: “It is 
known in the family that Cousin Lycan- 
thus has a great deal of money. He 
was old Ulah Todd’s heir.” 

“And it has all been left to accumu- 
late where it was first invested—safe, 
sound, and piling up at compound inter- 
est. I can assert I’m a desirable projick 
for an heir to take to and I’ve come 
here first of all, having heard that 
Cap’n Sproul is a good provider, has 
first-class garden truck, and has got 
proputty enough of his own so that he 
won't all the time be figgering how 
niuch he can jew me out of, I'll simply 
mention that baked beans and cream 0’ 
tarter biskit make up the most of my 
diet, and that Ludelphus enjoys milk 
and raw meat, and ain’t fussy how close 
to the horn the latter is cut.” 

“T have got money enough of my own 
so that I don’t have to take boarders, 
no matter what the lay is,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul. 

“But you'll never know I’m coming 
or going—hardly know I’m in the 
house,” urged Mr. Todd. 

“And that’s the principal trouble. I 
suppose if 1 was anyways inclined 
toward taking you, I could put a bell on 
you and on that cat, so that I wouldn’t 
be jumped out of my hide every few 
minutes by having cat or you crawling 
up behind me.” 

“You mean to say you ain’t at all in- 
clined to take me?” 

“Wouldn't take you if you backed up 
and dumped a cartload of gold dollars 
into my cellar window,” declared the 
cap’n. 

“My husband is very set in his no- 
tions, cousin,” said Mrs. Sproul placat- 
ingly. “And I really believe you’d be 
more comfortable—well, say, at An- 


drew Ward’s. There are only them- 
selves and their grown daughter—and 
she is engaged to be married, and will 
be leaving home soon. They are good 
people and Melinda is a lovely cook. 
And they’re only in moderate circum- 
stances, and will be glad to help them- 
selves.” 

“T like the view from this house bet- 
ter,” grumbled Mr. Todd, scowling at 
the cap’n. “Furthermore, where folks 
are poor, they’re standing around wait- 
ing for your shoes and hoping you'll 
die.’ 

‘Why don’t you go somewhere and 
pay your board and use common 
sense?” demanded the cap’n. “You 
come around here with a _ bob-tailed 
howldingus of a wild cat and a lot of 
promises of what will happen some time 
if folks are-good to you—and you growl 
because everybody doesn’t lie down and 
roll over in front of you. You want to 
make up your mind, Todd, that notions 
that may go all right in the woods won't 
fit into plans outside. You'd better take 
my advice and be sensible.” 

Mr. Todd’s little eyes seemed to pinch 
themselves nearer together. He rose 
and picked up his valise. 

“I’m glad we have come to a general 
understanding before I made up my 
mind to settle here with you,” he in- 
formed the cap’n. “I can plainly see 
that you are one of the kind of men 
who hanker to stick their noses into 
somebody’s business; We wouldn't 
have been able to get along together. 
I’m sorry to see my cousin tied up to 
a man who has set out to be generally 
disagreeable to the rest of the family.” 

He padded away silently, and the big 
cat padded noiselessly behind him. 

“Tt seems to me that you were a little 
short with him, Aaron,” complained 
Mrs. Sproul. “I realize he’s queer— 
but he has always been odd.” 

“You don’t mean to intimate to me 
that you’d for one minute think of tak- 
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ing that man into our peaceful family, 
do you?” 

“But you can see how mild-mannered 
and quiet he is. Of course, we don’t 
exactly need the money he’d leave us, 
but money is always nice to have.” 

“You may think you know your own 
cousin better than I do,” stated her hus- 
band, finding his place in the newspaper 
once more. ‘He accused me of being 
ready to stick my nose into another 
man’s business. But you let me tell you 
that a man who has got eyes set as 
close together as that man’s got ‘em is 
just the kind of a man that will get 
along -best with a wild cat as a regular 
chum. He has showed good judgment 
in picking the right kind of company 
for himself.’ If he settles over there 
with the Wards, you pick your chance 
and advise him to keep away from me. 
Tell him that I ain’t as easily tamed as 
some of them other wild animiles he has 
cultivated up in the tall timbers. In 
that way your family affairs won’t get 
mussed up as bad as they might other- 
wise.” 

Mrs. Sproul, returning from an in- 
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Mr. Todd and his wild-cat chum were 
peering through the porch vines, 


vestigating call on the Wards next day, 
delivered a bulletin to the cap’n to the 
effect that Mr. Todd had installed him- 
self in that household and seemed to be 
thoroughly contented. 

“Has he begun to stick his nose into 
their business yet?” 

“T don’t think Cousin Lycanthus is of 
a meddlesome turn of mind at all. I 
don’t see why you should take such a 
dislike to him.” 

“TInstink,” affirmed the cap’n in de- 
cisive tones. She was chewing vigor- 
ously on something, and he scowled at 
her.~ “What ye larruping away on 
there ?” 

She inserted thumb and forefinger 
between her lips, and stretched forth 
before his gaze a long, elastic, pinkish 
ribbon of succulent-looking gum. She 
pushed it back into her mouth and kept 
on chewing rapturously. 

“He has brought pounds of the love- 
liest spruce gum I ever laid eyes on. 
It’s all in round lumps as red as fire 
and big as the end of my thumb. They 
are just crazy over it down to Ward’s. 
They’re all chewing it.” 
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“Tf you’re going to yank gum, don’t 
sit around in front of me,’ commanded 
her husband. “That critter nigh drove 
me insane doing it yesterday. -Human 
beings was never designed to chaw a 
cud.” 

He got behind his newspaper, inti- 
mating that he had-no further relish for 
information regarding Mr. Todd. 

Later in the day Andrew Ward, pass- 
ing the Sproul house, stopped and hailed 
the cap’n over the gate. Mr. Ward 
was chewing gum with much energy. 

“T want to thank you, Cap’n Sproul, 
for turning over Cousin Todd to us. 
Of -course we all know you're well 
fixed financially and don’t need what 
he’s got, but it ain’t every man who'd 
be noble about it like you’ve been.” 

- “I ain’t claiming any credit. 
welcome to him.” 

“Always the same old Cap’n Sproul,” 
insisted Mr. Ward gratefully. “Doing 
good deeds broadcast and never claim- 
mg any thanks.” 

However, when Mr. Ward came up 
on the cap’n’s porch a week later, he 
did not radiate the same good nature. 

“T come to you for two reasons,” he 
explained. “In the first place, having 
been a sea cap’n for a good many years, 
you’re used to handling men and I 
hain’t had no experience in that line. 
In the second place, you was the one 
that planted him onto us.” 

“T done what?” 

“Poked Lycanthus Todd into our 
family circle.” 

“I plead guilty to that firstly of 
yours,” stormed the cap’n. “I’ve been 
a master mariner and I do know how 
to handle men—and in about two sec- 
onds I'll handle you out into the middle 
ofthe road, there, if you twit me of 
plastering old Todd onto you.” 

“But you ” began Mr. Ward, and 
then he stopped and gulped and chewed 
gum with all his might, understanding 
the dangerous gleam in the cap’n’s eyes. 
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“Throw away that gum!” ordered the 
old mariner. 

Mr. Ward obeyed. 

“Now what’s the matter with you?” 

“Talk about your cuckoos taking pos- 
session of a sparrer’s nest—talk about 
your royal, gilded-top Emp’ror of 
Rooshy bossing things! Him and that 
blasted old bob-tailed tomcat of his ain’t 
left us a right in our own home that 
we could balance on the end of a knit- 
ting needle.” 

“Then kick him and his cat out.” 

“And kick out the fortune that’s com- 
ing to us if we can only keep a stiff up- 
per lip? I ain’t got the moral courage.” 

“It isn’t any of my business.” 

“Yes, it is, for you told him 
Mr. Ward halted and gulped again. 
“Well, anyway, he’s there. Him and 
the cat stay up all night because he says 
it’s the nature of the cat to stay awake 
nights, and the cat needs his company. 
Never can tell what part of the house 
they’re roaming in. More’n a dozen 
times that cat has come into my bed- 
room and stood his forefeet on my 
breast and waked me up by lapping my 
face. Imagine having a nutmeg grater 
scraped acrost your face when you're 
sound asleep and then wake up and look 
into a couple of eyes that’s big as plates 
and all full of red and green fires! 
I’ve been scared so many times I’m a 
nervous wreck. And old Todd says 
it’s only because the cat likes me and 
wants me to wake up and be company 
for him. If that’s so, I wish to gad I 
wasn’t so blamed attractive. 

“And daytimes the cat sleeps in my 
armchair, the only one that’s comfort- 
able for me to rest in. Three times a 
day the cat goes amongst the hens and 
kills one and eats it and then sets and 
grins at me and laps feathers off’m him- 
self. He’s scared the hens so that they 
won’t lay any more. Old Todd says 
the cat wants to save me all the trouble 
he can about feeding him. Old Todd 
makes me bake beans for him in a hole 
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in the ground; says they give him dys- 
pepsy if they’re cooked any other way. 
It’s the cussedest job I ever undertook. 

“And when old Todd first came 
along, he said he never meddled in any- 
body else’s business. Meddle! He 
don’t tend to no other business besides 
meddle. He has made me and my wife 
and daughter wear moccasing so that 
we'll be able to soft-foot around, and 
our feet are so sore we can hardly hob- 
ble. He says he has been in the woods 
so long that he enjoys solitude, so he 
has taught that wild cat to growl when 
any company comes to the house, and 
now my wife is so lonesome she don’t 
know what to do.” 

“That’s considerable of a dirge, and 
you sung it well,” said the unfeeling 
cap’n. “You've gone to work and have 
picked up a proposition by the hot end, 
and it seems to be growing hotter all 
the time. You're doing it, so I under- 
stand, with the idea that you'll get his 
proputty after he dies. Do you have 
any notion that you'll outlive him, at 
this rate?” 

“It'll be quite a tussle,” confessed 
Mr. Ward. 

“Once I saw some fellers lash a fish- 
pole onto a mule’s head and tie a cab- 
bage onto the end of the pole—and 
the mule started off to catch that cab- 
bage—and he run himself to death.” 

“Do you mean to hint that he doesn’t 
intend to have me get that money?” 

“The fellers didn’t intend to have 
the mule get the cabbage. They just 
hung it out ahead of him to see him 
cavort.” 

Mr. Ward sat in silence for some 
time, his elbows on his knees, and 
gloomily studied the floor of the porch 
where they were sitting. 

“Having been around the world as 
much as you have, and having handled 
men of all kinds, I was in hopes you 
could give me a tip.” 

“Go home and boot him out.” 
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But Mr. Wafd remained melancholy 
and unconvinced. 

The silence was broken by the voice 
of Mr. Todd, and the cap’n jerked his 
head around with some alarm when he 
was hailed. He had heard nobody ap- 
proach. Mr. Todd and his wild-cat 
chum were peering through the porch 
vines. 

“T have been here, with Ludelphus, 
five minutes,” averred Mr, Todd, 
“showing once more that. I am so light 
on my feet that in case of shipwreck I 
could kick up a bubble and float ashore 
on it. Furthermore, Cap’n Sproul, I 
have heard you meddling in my busi- 
ness.” 

“Well, we'll let the thing stand just 
as you have heard it,” declared the cap’n 
sturdily. “I haven’t got any footnotes 
to add.” : 

“You’re trying to break up the happy 
home I have found for myself. You 
are trying to influence this dear relative 
of mine to give up the fortune that is 
coming to him when I am done with it. 
It is in bonds and stocks and in savings 
banks. There is so much money that 
I have not bothered to count it up late 
years.” Mr. Todd’s little eyes bored 
into the money-lusting gaze that Ward 
gave him. “If you'll come down to our 
home with me, Cousin Ward, we'll 
amuse ourselves this afternoon by figur- 
ing the interest in a few of the bank 
books. And after this, I’d advise you 
to stay away from men like Cap’n 
Sproul, whose principal pleasure in life 
is to meddle in other folks’ business.” 

Mr. Ward, reconquered, went away 
with his captor, and the wild cat re- 
moved his disquieting gaze from the 
cap’n and trailed them. 

“It beats tophet how you can tole a 
mule by dangling a cabbage,” the cap’n 
informed himself. “I want to remark 
in private that if a man by the name of 
Todd don’t mind his eye, he'll find he 
is more or less of a prophet about med- 
dling inclinations on my part.” 
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But it was not Todd, after all, who 
spurred Cap’n Sproul to engage in a 
matter with which he had disdainfully 
refused to interfere. 

A pretty girl came to him. Her eyes 
were red, and sobs choked her voice. 
She was Luella Ward, daughter of An- 
drew. And Cap’n Sproul gazed on her 
with commiseration, for he knew that 
she was a good girl who worked hard 
for the pittance allowed to a school- 
teacher; she was almost the only: one 
among his wife’s numerous relatives 
whom he could endure. He soothed 
her and made gentle inquiries regarding 
the cause of her grief. 

“It’s that miserable old Todd,” she 
informed him. 

“In what particular new spot has he 
broke out this time?” 

“He says Danny Blake and I must 
break our engagement. He has taken 
a niff at Danny. Of course, we didn’t 
want him and that old cat of his sitting 





What right have you got to meddle in this poor girl’s courting matters?’ demanded Cap'n Sproul. 


in the parlor all the time bugging their 
eyes out at us, or popping in any old 
time, and Danny told him so. Danny 
had to tell him. Father don’t seem to 
have gumption enough left to-say any- 
thing. All we asked was to be allowed 
to do our courting in private, just as 
everybody else does. And Danny up 
and told old Todd what he thought, and 
then Danny kicked the cat.” 

“l’m naturally inclined to turn and 
help folks that are in love,” declared 
the cap’n, “because I believe in* young 
folks getting married and living happy 
ever after. But after what you have 
said about your Danny, I consider that 
he’s a young man who ought to be spe- 
cially encouraged. You kindly grab 
a-holt of my arm and we'll saunter 
down to your place.” 

They started down the road. 

- “Father says that Danny can’t come 
to see me any more. He’s afraid he'll 
lose the fortune.” 
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“If he can lose Todd and that wild 
cat at the same time, he'll be doing a 
good job.” 

“But he can’t lose that old Todd. 
Todd says our family needs a guardian, 
and that he feels that it is his mission 
to guard us. I'll tell you what I think, 
Uncle Aaron! He got lonesome up in 
those woods where he didn’t have any- 
body to boss around, and he has come 
down here to have a good time running 
our business for us. And the more 
miserable he makes other people, the 
happier he seems to be.” 

“That’s the popular sport for a good 
many folks in this world, sissy. But 
we'll see what can be done in this case.” 

Mr. Ward, in melancholic mood, was 
sitting on a sawhorse in the yard, chew- 
ing gum. 

“Where’s old Todd?” demanded the 
cap’n. 

“I can tell by the tone of your voice 
that you’ve come down here to stir up 
a fuss. Seeing that you wouldn’t help 
me when I asked you to, I forbid you 
to mix in now and yank a fortune away 
from me,” protested Ward. 

“T have accepted your first invite, 
having been delayed a little in getting 
around to the job,” said Cap’n Sproul. 

“That’s your nature—you’re always 
bound to do a thing when there ain’t 
nobody wanting it done—and switchy 
versy,” complained Mr. Ward. “I'll 
have you took up for trespassing.” 

3ut the cap’n marched into the house, 
leading the girl. 

Mr. Todd and his wild cat, seated 
side by side in state on a sofa, glared 
at the champion, in concert. 

“What right have you got to meddle 
in this poor girl’s courting matters?” 
demanded Cap’n Sproul. 

“T’m acting by advice and orders 
from the Todd family in the spirit 
land,” stated the self-constituted guard- 
jan. 

“What in blazes do you mean?” 

“T respectfully and firmly invite you 


to gaze upward to that picture on the 
wall.” 

Cap’n Sproul gazed. It was a huge, 
hideous, warped, and weather-stained 
crayon portrait of an elderly man with 
walrus mustache and close-set eyes, and 
the expression on the face was that of 
diabolical hatred of the world. 

“He looks like a cheerful chum for 
a rainy afternoon,” suggested the cap’n. 

“Be careful how you slur a revered 
ancestor of mine—and he is even now 
listening to you.” The cap’n glanced 
apprehensively behind him, not relish- 
ing the thought of having a man with 
that visage for an enemy. “Oh, you 
need not be frightened—he is not here 
in the flesh—he has been dead many 
years. But his spirit is always helping 
me,” affirmed Mr. Todd, with deep con- 
viction. “That picture has been my 
lifelong companion. It hung over the 
head of my bed in my camp in the 
woods. I brought it here and placed it 
on that wall where it could guard this 
house. That is the picture of Ulah 
Todd, who left me all his money.” 

“T understand his expression better 
now,” stated the cap’n. “I don’t blame 
him for looking like that—provided he 
had that picture made after he wrote 
his will and realized what he had done.” 

“Hold on, I say! Be careful! That 
is a ha’nted picture. The expression 
on his face changes every little while 
to warn me of things.” 

“Tf I'm any judge of looks, it must 
be something mighty serious this time.” 

“It is. He is now warning this fam- 
ily that if Luella marries that renegade 
who has been courting her, she will 
live in sorrow and despair all her life. 
I understand what Ulah Todd means 
when his expressions change and I’m 
going to save her.” 

“T’ve heard of all kinds of excuses 
for meddling in other folks’ business, 
but I never saw a crayon picture rung 
into the thing before. You don’t mean 
to tell me, do you, that this old gorilla 
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ever looks any different from what he 
does now?” 

In order to show his disdain for any- 
thing in the likeness of a Todd, he went 
to the wall and poked a stubby fore- 
finger against the warped pasteboard, 
elbowing away the indignant heir. 

A bulge in the pasteboard snapped 
back into concavity, and the expression 
of the picture turned to a sort of sim- 
pering grin. 

“Now I understand how he has been 
doing it!” cried the girl. “He has been 
shifting the expression on that face al- 
most every day, and he has made father 
and mother believe the picture is 
haunted. But Danny and I didn’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“At any rate, the old gazook seems 
to be mighty well pleased just now be- 
cause I have butted in,’ declared the 
cap’n. “Now let me tell you, Todd, 
you’d better take that panorama of the 
human physog under one arm and your 


volucus under the other and whistle ° 


to that tomcat and make your way. back 
to the woods. As a citizen of this town, 
I object to a man of your kind settling 
here and breaking up families.” 

“You hang up your hosses, Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul,” declaimed Mr, Ward 
from the doorway. “Because you’ve 
got all the money you want, yourself, 
ain’t any reason you should try to shut 
me out from what Cousin Lycanthus 
has promised me. I’m helping him fig- 
ger interest, and I know what he’s got 
in the way of proputty, and I feel dif- 
ferent toward him than I did, and I’m 
getting more used to the cat—and any- 
ways, this ain’t any of your business, 
Me and Cousin Todd can run our own 
family.” 

“He has got father-hornswoggled,” 
declared the girl with passion. “And 
mother is sick and can’t stand by me.” 

“What’s the matter with your 
mother?” asked the cap’n, suddenly sus- 
picious, for no word had come to his 
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house regarding the illness of Mrs. 
Melinda Ward. 

“She ain’t sick. It’s nothing but hic- 
cups,” explained Ward. 

“But she is awful bad with them, 
Uncle Aaron,” insisted the daughter. 
“Neither mother or myself is getting 
any sympathy in this house now, the 
way things are run.” 

Evidently this loud-toned discussion 
of her troubles had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Ward. She appeared, hob- 
bling feebly from an inner room. 

“Just having the hiccups ain’t having 
anything serious,” declared the husband 
unfeelingly. 

His wife, holding both hands upon 
her breast in vain attempt to control 
the spasms, protested. 

“If you’d—ick—had ’em—ock—three 
days running—uck—you’d think dif- 
ferent!” 

She was chewing gum, rolling it be- 
tween her teeth and snapping it with 
little sharp cracks that the experienced 
gum chewer produces at will. At the 
same time she was clucking hiccups in 
fine imitation of a restless setting hen. 

She sank into a chair. She was pallid, 
and her face was drawn with suffering 
and sleeplessness. 

“Don’t you know what the saying is 
—that anybody who hiccups five thou- 
sand and three times without stopping 
dies when they’re puckering for the 
next hiccup?” demanded Cap’n Sproul. 

“Don’t believe no such balderdash,” 
insisted Mr. Ward, “and, besides, she 
has hiccuped more’n that already, if I’m 
any judge.” 

“IT ain’t saying that I’ve got the fig- 
gers just right,” admitted the cap’n, 
“but it’s some such number. I had a 
sailor die on my hands with hiccups 
once. I didn’t sit side of him and count 
the hiccups—but I do know that he 
died after eight days of it.” 

Mrs. Ward gasped and groaned, her 
eyes goggling with fright. 

“T bet you’ve been gulloping gum ever 
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since that wild-catter 
house, marm. 

“Ves—ick !” 

“And that’s the trouble with you. 
You've gone to work and have got your 
inside diaframe to fluttering like a storm 
trys’] in a squall.” 

“But Cousin Todd—uck—said chew- 
ing gum—ick—was good for hiccups.” 

“He’s right—it is good for ’em— 
just the same as kerosene is good for 
a fire—providing you want a hot fire. 
You spit that cud out.” 

She obeyed. 

“Don’t you dare to touch tooth to an- 
other mite of it. If I hadn’t stopped 
my wife in time, I reckon she would 
have been as bad as you are. Any man 
who will bring sculch of that kind into 
a community and start women off onto 
a gum spree ought to be toosted out 
of town astraddle of a rail.” 

“T don’t want any slurs handed to 
me because I’m kind and generous and 
give my relatives what they like,” af- 
firmed Mr. Todd. 

The cap’n paid no attention to him. 

“You're in an almighty crickitul con- 
dition and you don’t realize it,” he in- 
formed Mrs. Ward. 

“Yes, I do,’ she mourned. “I’m 
scared most to death. I can’t eat nor 
sleep and I’m weak as a rag.” 

“There! There!” shouted Mr. Todd. 
“She didn’t hiccup then. She said all 
that without hiccuping. She ain’t hic- 
cuping now. That’s all she needed. 
What has been said to her scared her. 
A good scare always stops hiccups.” 

“You don’t—uck—know anything— 
ick—about it,’ declared the victim. 
“You hadn’t ought to—ock—let me 
chew gum.” 

“A good scare usually stops ’em, and 
you can’t back me down on that point,” 
insisted Mr. Todd, exhibiting resent- 
ment. 

“That’s what I have heard, too,” 
joined in Ward, eager to placate his 


come to your 
Haven’t you?” 
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guest from whom he expected the 
golden egg. 

Indorsed in.this fashion, Mr. Todd 
decided to put his theory into effect. 
He leaped at Mrs. Ward with a terrific 
yell, set his hands on her shoulders, 
and shook her fiercely. “She let out a 
scream that was punctuated with a hic- 
cup, and promptly fainted. 

Just as promptly, Cap’n Sproul seized 
Mr. Todd by the scruff of the neck, pro- 
pelled him across the room and through 
the outside door, and kicked him into 
the yard. 

When the cap’n returned, Mr. Ward 
attempted to protest, and the volunteer 
champion ejected him, also. Then he 
grabbed up a chair and drove out the 
bobcat. 

“Next thing,” sputtered the cap’n, 
“they'll be ste’boying that cussed wild 
cat onto this poor woman if they can’t 
scare her enough in any other way.” 

He assisted the distracted daughter in 
bringing Mrs. Ward back to conscious- 
ness. The first evidence she gave that 
she was revived consisted of hiccups. 

“A valuable help in time of trouble 
is that Todd from the tall timbers,” 
raged Cap’n Sproul. “He’d better go 
back there, hunt up the tallest tree, 
climb it, and pull it up after him. Now 
what has your mother been doing for 
them hiccups up to date, sissy?” 

“She has taken dry sugar on her 
tongue, took nine sips of cold water 
and said, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep’ 
between each sip, sat in a chair and 
held her breath and doubled forward 
as far as she could, doing it eleven 
times, and has done what Aunt Rhoda 
Blake advised—got down on all fours 
and hoisted one foot into the air.” 

“After I lost that sailor, I studied 
up consid’able on the subject of hic- 
cups,” confided the cap’n. “Some of 
the remedies have slipped my mind be- 
cause I haven’t had any occasion to use 
"em in my business. But we'll see what 
can be done with what I remember.” 
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TODD 


He looked 
through the win- 
dow and noted that 
Messrs. Todd and 
Ward were in sul- 
len conference, sit- 
ting on the saw- 





horse, and in- 
formed himself, 
sotto voce, that 


they’d better stay 
out there if they 
knew what was 
best for them. 
With the daugh- 





ter assisting and 
with Mrs. Ward 
pathetically and 








desperately willing, 
Cap'n Sproul pro- 


ceeded to try the 
following expedi- 
ents: : 

A mouthful of 
water for each year 
of Mrs. Ward’s 
life. 

A sip of cider 
for each star on 
the United States 
flag. 


She jumped off 
a chair to the floor, 
uttering a whoop 
as she did so, 

She jumped around the room like a 
kangaroo. 

She squatted 
around like a frog. 

She stood in the middle of the floor 
and whirled like a dancing dervish. 

Accompanied by her daughter, she 
went into her bedroom and stood on 
her head in the corner while Cap’n 
Sproul, watch in hand, counted off sixty 
seconds in sonorous tones. 

After all that she came staggering 
limply back into the sitting room and 
hiccuped worse than ever. 

The cap’n sat down and scratched his 


down and hopped 
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He dove through t'e blazing oil, and scrambled out of the open window. 


head and stared at her and then stared 
at the ceiling, searching the deepest 
lockers of his memory for more 
specifics on the hiccup question. 

Mr, Ward ventured to put his head 
in at the door. 

“T don’t seem to have no rights left 
in my own home,” he snarled, “but 
mebbe in a desp’rit case even the meek 
and humble will be listened to.” 

“What do ye-want to do now?” de- 
manded the cap’n. “Spit in that wild 
cat’s eye and toss him in here to carry 
out that Todd idee?” 

“Him and me both has always heard 
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that the right kind of a scare would 
cure hiccups,” said Mr. Ward. firmly, 
“but that ain’t neither here nor there. 
The groceryman just drove past, and he 
left an idee—says it has worked in 
cases he knew about.” 

“Well!” 

“Have her drink whisky till she’s 
dead drunk—can’t wiggle. When she 
comes to, he says, there won't be no 
more hiccups. He says, when ye ain't 
got any hiccups, then whisky will give 
ye hiccups, but on the contrary, when 
ye’ve got hiccups 

Mrs. Ward broke in, her indignation 





giving her strength and voice. She an- 
nounced that she would die before 
touching her lips to a drop of 


vile liquor; that, as secretary of the 
Woman’s Temperance League, she had 
an example to set and a character to 
uphold. 

“Send in that wild cat,” advised 
Cap’n Sproul. “He has got more brains 
and higher principles and is better com- 
pany than either of you two out there. 
Tell Todd I said so.” 

Mr. Ward retreated. 

“T have got more idees about hiccups 
written down somewhere in one of my 
old log books, and I'll go home and 
hunt,” the cap’n told his patient. “In 
the meantime, Luella, you’d better put 
a poultice onto your mother and have 
her lie quiet. Put her upstairs in bed 
and stand off them two critters out 
there with a pitchfork if they try to 
come nigh her.” 

He issued a warning to Todd and 
Ward as he passed through the yard. 

Todd glowered after the retreating 
old mariner as long as he remained in 
sight. 

“T tell you again,” he informed Ward, 
“that the right kind of a scare is the 
only thing that will save your wife. 
What does that old salt hake know 
about hiccups ?” 

At nine o’clock that evening it really 
did seem as if the “old salt hake” was 
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not very well informed on the subject. 
He had exhausted all his expedients and 
sat by the bedside of Mrs. Ward in an 
upper room, gazing on her convulsions 
with great solemnity. 

“T’'ll go down and telegraft and have 
a doctor come up from the shire on 
the midnight train,” he told Miss Lu- 
ella. “With them hiccups yanking out 
of her like anchor chain out of a hawse- 
pipe, she can’t stand it much longer.” 

The sufferer seemed to be in a stupor, 
even though the hiccups continued. Her 
eyes were closed. 

“Better leave her alone and mebbe 
she can rest a little,” the cap’n advised. 

So the daughter turned down the 
wick of the lamp, leaving a pale gleam, 
and the two tiptoed out. 

Mr. Ward, who had been doing sen- 
tinel duty at the front door, watched 
the cap’n till the night swallowed 
him up. 

Then he hurried around to the rear 
of the house where there were three 
men waiting in the shadows. 

“He’s gone,” he informed Mr. Todd. 

“Well, bring the ladder and get it set 
up to that chamber window as quick 
as you can,” commanded that gentle- 
man. “I thought that blamed old fool 
was never going. This critter, here, is 
overdue.” 

Another member of the group was 
the keeper of the Scotaze poor farm. 

“We ain’t got no time to spare,” he 
said, his tones muffled by a huge chew 
of tobacco. “He always has ’em Tues- 
days and Fridays and he ain’t had his 
Friday one yet, but he’s showing symp- 
toms. Li’ble to bust out any minute 
now.” 

“Now that it comes to the time, it 
seems an awful thing to do,” com- 
plained Ward. ‘“She’s in a weakened 
state, and it might scare her to death.” 

He bent and peered into the face of 
the third man. 

It was a hideous, vacuous visage in 
which there was no sign of interest in 
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“proceedings. "Twas a queer, rectan- 
gular sort of a face. A tufty beard 
was dotted around on it. The eyes 
were flat and fishy and “toed out.” 

“He even scares me just to look at 
him here,” stated Mr. Ward. “Even 
when he ain’t having no fit.” 

“I don’t want any foolishness at this 
stage of the game,” declared Todd. 
“T’ve paid out five dollars of my own 
money to have the poor-farm keeper 
bring FitsWilliam over here. I’ve been 
accused of being responsible for them 
hiccups, and now I'll show my natural 
kindness of heart by curing ‘em. Go 
ahead, Bragg, and team him up that 
ladder ahead of you. He’s li’ble to 
begin that fit any time now.” 


“He's right on the hair trigger for 


his Friday one,” corroborated the 
keeper. 

He took the poor creature by the 
shoulder and made him ascend the lad- 
der, going behind and pushing him 
along. He urged him into the chamber 
through the open window and sat on the 
top of the ladder. Todd climbed up 
and joined him. Ward shivered at the 
foot. 

The woman in the bed did not open 
her eyes. 

“FitsWilliam,” thus nicknamed for 
obvious reasons, stood in the middle of 
the room. His eyes roved about va- 
cantly. Every now and then he shut 
his mouth with a moist “soofle” and 
relaxed the jaw muscles again. 

“We can’t wait here forever,” whis- 
pered Todd after a time. “That girl 
is likely to come upstairs or that old 
skatefish will come walloping back. 
You know his nature better’n I do. 
Ain’t there something you can do that 
will jounce him along a little?” 

“Well, none of us at the poor farm 
have ever felt like poking him up to 
have one,” stated the keeper. “He has 
enough of ’em without being encour- 
aged. Howsomever, seeing that it’s his 
regular day and that he’s all keyed up 
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to have one, a little start of some kind 
might set him off.” 

“Ward,” hissed Mr. Todd, “I have 
seen a carriage sponge in that hoss 
trough, there, if I ain’t mistook. See 
that it’s sopped full of water and toss 
it up here.” 

Ward, moaning 
obeyed. 

Todd carefully balanced the heavy 
sponge, took aim at the rectangular 
face, and launched it with all his might. 
Sqush! It landed true. 

With-a yell, FitsWilliam leaped up 
and then fell on the floor, flapping 
about like a fish. The sick woman 
opened her eyes full on the terror that 
had visited her room; the men outside 
ducked their heads out of range of her 
vision. She was alone with this amaz- 
ing unknown. 

As ‘shé stared, the flapping creature 
began to bounce around the room on all 
fours; then he stood up on one foot, 
whirled like a teetotum, and fell down. 

The woman tried to scream, but she 
could only clutch at the bedclothes and 
gasp, struggling for breath. 

FitsWilliam came up again like a 
bounding ball and ran around the room, 
occasionally stopping and butting his 
head against the wall. He acted like a 
frantic cat trying to escape from a 
room. All at once he made a running 
leap, scaled along the wall in a,sprawl- 
ing half circle, knocked over the stand 
and its lamp, dove through the blazing 
oil, and scrambled out of the open win- 
dow. In his rush down the ladder he 
carried the keeper and Todd with him. 
They fell on Ward at the foot of the 
ladder, and all four men were mixed 
in a struggling heap. 

Ward escaped first and gave ear to 
the screams of the women within doors. 
He rushed in and upstairs and was just 
in time to rescue his stricken wife. The 
bed had already caught fire. He car- 
ried her, wrapped in her bedclothes, 


faint protests, 











He held Todd with both hands, and set his determined face close to the 


beady eyes. 


downstairs, and then turned despairing 
gaze on his little home. The flames 
were belching from the windows—the 
house was doomed. 

Half an hour later, surrounded by 
scattered furniture and attended by 
sympathizing friends, the Ward family 
saw the two chimneys topple into the 
smoldering ruins and the wreck was 
complete. 

During that half hour Cap’n Sproul, 
who had returned with the rush of the 
villagers, had been extremely busy. He 
had led the work of salvaging such fur- 
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niture as they were 
able to carry out of 
the lower rooms. 

“Now, Ward,” he 
demanded, marching 
up to the head of the 
family, “how did that 
fire catch?” 

Mr. Ward’s expla- 
nation was labored, 
much broken, and 
very incoherent, but 
finally the cap’n and 
they who listened got 
the gist of the story. 
And the cap’n, glanc- 
ing about, saw the 
gleam of two big eyes 
in .he gloom spread 
by an apple tree at a 
little distance. He 
hurried in that direc- 
tion, and, as he sus- 
pected, found the wild 
cat and Mr. Todd. 
Mr. Todd picked up 
his canvas valise, and 
started off. The cap’n 
grabbed him, and 
pinned him against 
the tree. 

“You leave go of 
me!” panted the 
Creesus of the fam- 
ily. “I ain’t under- 
stood and appreciated 
in this place, after doing my duty, and 
I’m going back to the woods where | 
can live in peace and be happy.” 

“You gimlet-eyed, pickid-nosed son 
of a rusty podauger, do you realize 
what you've done?” 

“T’ve cured that woman of her hic- 
cups. I’ve been here listening to her 
for half an hour, and she hasn’t let 
out so much as one‘cluck. I’ve saved 
her life after she had been given up 
to die by all the rest of you. But I 
don’t get no credit. I’m going back 
to where I came from.” 
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“She’s cured—she 
bleated Mr. Ward. 

“You’re welcome to what I’ve saved 
you in doctor’s bills or undertaker’s 
expense,” said Mr. Todd. 

“But ain’t you going to stay here 
and do as you agreed about leaving 
me your fortune?” 

“I ain’t going to give money in a 
place where I ain’t appreciated. You 
haven’t got any house left where I can 
live. Trade is all off.” 

“But if it hadn’t been for you and 
your fool notion, it wouldn't have been 
burned down. Condemn your old pelt, 
I’m just coming to myself! How fi 
ever let you come into my home and 
wallopse round as you’ve done I don’t 
understand! I’m going to kill you and 
that cat right here and now, and the 
law will back me up in it,” shrieked 
Ward. He leaped up, seized an ax 
that was stuck into a chopping block, 
and started for his guest. 

“Hold on!” counseled the cap’n, step- 
ping between the two. “You're going 
to have help in settling this thing, Ward. 
What you have just said shows that 
you have waked up and that you de- 
serve help. I had most lost all hopes 
of you before.” 

He held Todd with both hands, and 
set his determined face close to the 
beady eyes. 

“T understand from what I’ve heard 
that you’ve got bank books in that valise 
of yours. You pick out one that shows 
where you’ve got plenty of money in 
some bank and you write an order for 
an amount big enough to build a new 
house for my friend Ward.” 

“Shan’t do it!” 

“T see here, standing near by,” con- 
tinued the cap’n in tones that all the 
throng could hear, ‘““Honubble Hiram 
Look, Lycurgus Snell, and Selectman 
Reeves. Those gents will here and 
now appraise damage, and estimate 
what sum will put a new house back 
here and furnish it. And don’t you 


says she is, 
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Ill 





wiggle around so much, Todd, or Ill 
trip you and sit on you till this little 
matter is settled.” 

After a few minutes of mumbled con- 
ference, the appraisers, through Hiram 
Look as spokesman, gave their opinion 
that twenty-five hundred dollars would 
reimburse Mr. Ward. 

“T here take my stand,” shrieked 
Todd, “and say that I’ll be drawn and 
quartered before I'll pay over any 
money after having done my duty and 
saved a suffering woman from death.” 

“T know that somewhere around the 
premises here there’s a tick full of 
feathers and a kag of molasses,” stated 
Cap’n Sproul. “I know, because I sal- 
vaged them articles with my own hands. 


Will somebody kindly slit the tick and 


open the kag? Todd, you will be 
dressed in fine and proper shape to go 
back to the woods. You'll be rid on 
a rail to save you wear and tear of 
shoe leather, seeing that you’re of a 
saving disposition. And when you get 
to the woods, you'll be popular among 
the birds on account of your feathers 
—only you want to look out that a 
hunter don’t shoot you, thinking that 
you're the last dodo that ain’t extink. 
Furthermore, you'll be sued in law, and 
here are plenty of witnesses to con- 
vince a jury that you owe Ward for 
a stand of buildings. Now if you 
haven't lost all your common sense, you 
think this thing over about a minute.” 

Mr. Todd writhed and growled and 
whined for some time. 

“Other suits will also be brought,” 
put in the cap’n. “There’s the wear 
and tear to Mrs. Ward’s feelings, and 
a criminal case of being party to set- 
ting a dwelling house afire in the night- 
time and * 

“Tll give the twenty-five hundred 
dollars so as to be ‘shet of this gang 
of piruts!” shouted Todd. ‘Hold a lan- 
tern till I find a bank book.” 

“You'll have to make it three thou- 
sand now—having delayed us _ by 
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squirming—and we just having thought 
of wear and tear to a woman’s feelings. 
And you'd better hurry—shut your 
mouth and hurry—before we think of 
other damages,” advised the cap’n. 

Todd, his hands trembling with rage, 
fear, and haste, found a bank book, and 
wrote a witnessed order. 

Then he padded noiselessly out of 
Scotaze, carrying his valise and fol- 
lowed by his soft-footed friend, Lu- 
delphus. 

“This wouldn’t be my favorite way 
of helping business in our town,” com- 
mented Cap’n Sproul, after he had in- 
vited the Ward family to make sanctu- 
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ary of his home, “but we've got to 
admit that it will furnish work to car- 
penters and give Ward a new house in 
place of one that was getting rather 
ramshackle. It will also furnish a hint 
to the women of this town not to chew 
gum enough to get the hiccups on to 
‘em. Curing hiccups seems to be 
mighty troublesome and expensive.” 

“T don’t believe he would ever have 
done as he agreed about leaving me 
that fortune, anyway,” said Ward. 

“You chew away on that one bite 
of cabbage and be mighty grateful, you 
old mule!” advised Cap’n Sproul, with 
deep meaning. 





The Pagan 
| AM steeped in sun, and filled with fun 
From the breezy, big Outdoors. 
Why, my very flesh, it feels as fresh 
As a wind from the far Azores. 


I’ve galloped the plains, with loose-held reins, 
I’ve swum in a summer sea. 

I’ve scaled bold peaks, whose silence speaks 
Of the Wild that keeps calling me. 


When the cool wind blows, from the shining snows 
On the long, bald range’s crest, 

I am drunk with song, and the gold days long, 

And the big, bare sweep of the West. 


Life is not fair, but I do not care, 


If only I get my fill, 


Of wind and storm, and the mellow warm 
Of the sun, on the sagebrush hill! 
Marion EtHeL HAMILTON 
































“Like Other People” 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Philanthropy,” “The Ghildiess Woman,” etc. 


HILOSOPHERS, I dare say, 
could talk very learnedly about 
what they would profably call 

“the instinct for conformity.” They 
could doubtless prove that upon this 
instinct civilizations are founded and 
religions established; that from it, too, 
those outgrowths of civilization and re- 
ligion, hypocrisy and persecution, have 
sometimes sprung up. It is the instinct 
for conformity, quite as much as the 
fear of the law of the land, that makes 
most of us subdue the murderous im- 
pulses that even the best of us feel from 
time to time, pay our bills with more or 
less regularity, keep our hands off our 
neighbors’ property, and eat with our 
forks in preference to the more primi- 
tive knife. In other societies it is 
doubtless the instinct for conformity, 
rather than an inborn taste for personal 
mutilation, that induces the wearing of 
nose rings, the deforming of feet, that 
causes tattooing among the South Sea 
islanders—if, indeed, they are the per- 
sons addicted to the practice—and that 
persuades the Samurai that suicide 
upon their ancestors’ swords is prefer- 
able to life under conditions that cer- 
tain other persons, with other codes to 
which to conform, would find perfectly 
bearable. 

It is the instinct for conformity that 
makes the gangster of New York on 
the one hand, and on the other the type 
of young man that used to be called the 

8 





“dude” and that remains much the 
same under whatever name. Their re- 
spective codes require the one to be 
handy with a gun, fleet of foot, stoically 
loyal to fellow gangsters, and indif- 
ferent to jail; and the other to wear 
pearl-colored spats and adorn a ,club 
window during several hours of the 
working day. Neither would dream of 
nonconformity. Doubtless it is the in- 
stinct for conformity, rather than a 
deep-seated desire for physical exer- 
cise, that makes seven-eighths of the 
adult population dance the one-step and 
the hesitation at times when they used 
to be dozing over the newspaper and 
their knitting, respectively. 

The instinct for conformity, in this 
large sense, may be a good thing, and 
the code of the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Timbuktuan, of the gentleman, the 
lady, the soldier, the sea captain, and 
the grocer, may all be fine things and a 
great help toward living comfortably in 
the realms dominated by each of these. 
But of the private and individual ex- 
pression of the code, the desire— 
usually feminine—to “have things like 
other people,” what of that? 

It is a desire, one need hardly point 
out, limited to no class and to no age 
of women. Phoebe, aged six, the only 
child of her mother and she a widow, 
feels not only sad, but also ashamed 
because in the populous suburban street 
on which she lives and has her being, 
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hers is the only house at which the 
stork never leaves a baby. 

“Why can’t we have a baby like other 
people, mother?” she wails; and her 
mother, an old-fashioned woman, in 
whose day it was not the custom to dis- 
course with one’s immature offspring 
upon fundamental topics, is being re- 
lentlessly driven to that explanation of 
the stork which means his extermina- 
tion. 

In the kitchen of Phcebe’s mother’s 
residence, Monday mornings see a sad 
little wisp of a woman washing the 
clothes. She, too, is the victim, not 
exactly of Phcebe’s thwarted ambition 
to “have things like other people,” but 
of the sometimes more disastrous thing, 
success in having things like other 
people. In Mrs. Moriarty’s circle, one 
may-neglect the prevailing code in many 
ways and still be held well regarded. 
One may wear out the patience of the 
installment-furniture collector, and yet 
be held in high esteem; one may “take 
a drop too much” now and then, and 
lose no standing; one may appear with 
a black eye, or one may bestow a black 
eye, without loss of caste. But the 
funeral code is rigid. “Wakes” must 
be upon a certain scale of lavishness, 
and the funeral cortége must be beyond 
cavil. Poor Mrs. Moriarty’s household, 
ill-nourished, ill-housed, is one .that 
death often invades. The determina- 
tion to have obsequies “like other 
people’s” has for years kept- Mrs. 
Moriarty the miserable debtor of the 
undertaker—and thence, logically, of 
the landlord, the butcher, and the baker. 
3ut she hugs to her heart, even on her 
most overworked days, the proud, 
though impoverishing, consciousness 
that her funerals, at least, have been 
conducted “like other people’s.” 

Mrs. Moriarty has a neighbor, Mrs. 
Rampolli. This lady has been long 
enough in America to understand the 
code of her circle. She, too, longs to 
have things like other people—not the 
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“other people’ whom her husband, 
Tony, is bent on emulating, but quite 
another set. Tony desires that the in- 
habitants of his overflowing tenement 
shall live on the most economical pos- 
sible portions of polenta, shall go shoe- 
less, hatless, almost dressless, in order 
that every cent may be saved for a tri- 
umphant return to Italy, for the pur- 
chasé of the little place with the vine- 
yard and the goats, outside of Fiesole, 
where Tony plans to live like a lord 
for the remainder of his days, once he 
has achieved the purchase price. 

But Mrs. Rampolli wishes to have 
things like other people here and now 
—not like the Palisis, who sold out 
their vegetable stand a year ago and 
went home; not like the Ruggieros, 
whose restaurant has been given up to 
other people that .they might seek 
Naples again, and this time as nabobs; 
not like any of their countrymen whom 
Tony is always holding up to admira- 
tion. She wants to have things like 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Dowd, Mrs. Schu- 
mann, on the very street where she 
abides now. She wants a hat with a 
willow plume; she wants her little Vit- 
toria to take piano lessons—an ambi- 
tion involving a piano; she wants her 
big Maddelena, who works in the 
feather factory, to wear a _ dress 
spangled with sequins at the ball of the 
local Garibaldi Society and to marry 
early and to have a flat with red wall 
paper on the parlor wall—‘like other 
people,” as she explains to her spouse 
when he declaims with fine Tuscan 
fervor against her extravagances. 

This woman wears her old eyes dim 
working on muslin ruffles at night that 
her daughter may wear as fine frocks 
as the neighbors’ children—without in- 
jury to her rosy young fingers, either. 
That one “does” the supper dishes 
night after night, in order that her 
girl may have good times “like the other 
girls.” All over the land, in the homes 
of the poor, weariness is intensified, 
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labor made almost unbearably burden- 
some—that some one may live and 
dress and amuse herself “like .other 
people.” Sometimes the name given to 
the powerful farce that drives the 
worker on is “proper pride,” some- 
times it is “healthy ambition”; seldom 
is it called by its true title of heart- 
breaking affection, or its equally true 
one of blind, disastrous folly. But al- 
ways it is a manifestation of that same 
instinct for conformity that guides the 
savage in his choice of beads and 
feathers. 

It is not only on the streets where 
are crowded the natives of other lands, 
eagerly adapting themselves to the 
standards of the new world, that the 
desire to have things like other people 
prevails. This woman, of a different 
social circle, will not invite her friends 
to dinner because she cannot afford to 
have exactly the same number of 
courses and the same number of servi- 
tors as the woman across the street. 
To be sure, she herself would never be 
able to tell whether or hot she had had 
an entrée at such and such a feast; 
but she will not call the neighbors in to 
break bread with her without being as- 
sured of an entrée—preferably exactly 
what she ate at several houses last 
week ! 

The result of the instinct for con- 
formity, when it comes to a matter of 
dinner parties, is that, so far as food 
and manner of service are concerned, 
one might as well be dining at the As’ 
as at the Bs’ on any given night; and 
that any dinner guests, astray and in- 
vading the wrong house by accident 
upon a festal night, will probably find 
exactly the same ment being served as 
in the house to which they were invited. 
It saves mental wear and tear, and the 
excitement of strange gustatory experi- 
ences, of course, but it’s a little mo- 
notonous. 

“T certainly shall not ask the Ms to 
this shack,” declares Mrs. Primitive 





Camper severely, when her husband 
suggests inviting his old friends to a 
week-end in the woods. “My dear! 
Don’t you know they have just been 
to the Adirondack camp of the Van- 
dergilts, where every bedroom is a sep- 
arate cabin, with its own fireplace and 
its own bath adjoining? How often do 
I have to tell you that I simply won’t 
ask any one but the family here until 
we can have things like other people?” 

Mr. Primitive Camper, if he is a 
trifle irritated by the implied disparage- 
ment of his favorite spot upon the sur- 
face of the earth, may make some bit- 
ing retort as to certain other people 
to whom even a tent in the wilderness 
and the leisure to enjoy it are not 
among the. things to be taken for 
granted, and he may bid the wife of 
his bosom to be thankful, not critical. 
But Mrs. Primitive Camper isn’t in- 
terested in the standards of “other 
people” of that sort; no woman, in de- 
claring that she must have this or that 


upon the same scale as other women, - 


ever means those whose circumstances 
are more straitened than her own. The 
only “other people” recognized in 


“such domestic dialogue as this are those 


of greater wealth than the speaker. 

John is very proud and happy when 
he first achieves a little runabout—one 
of the notoriously inexpensive little 
runabouts—and learns to propel it him- 
self. Joan, his good wife, is at first 
also pleased and makes a valiant and 
successful effort to learn to run it also. 
But, by and by, when Madame Joan’s 
motor knowledge increases, she pouts a 
trifle over that little car of theirs. 

“We can’t take any one about with 
us,” she objects hospitably. “And really 
a car that you can’t take your friends 
out in is scarcely better than no car at 
all.” 

John is an amiable soul; he, too, has 
felt that it was a pity not to be able 
to take the few of their still motorless 
friends whirling through space with 
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them. He thinks that perhaps, by 
pinching a little here and retrenching a 
little there, the runabout may be ex- 
changed for a touring car—still of the 
notoriously inexpensive make, 

And Joan pouts more. Would a 
French car be quite out of the ques- 
tion? Every one has one of those, or 
at any rate a high-powered car of 
American make; she does so hate their 
cheap little car. John points out, in a 
hurt and disgruntled fashion, that she 
could not drive one of those high-power 
machines, 

“I know,” admits Joan gloomily. 
“Oh, dear! What a bore it is to be 
poor! I must confess that I don’t en- 
joy driving the machine. One dares 
not look at the scenery—one’s mind 
simply has to be fixed upon the 
wretched motor. And it’s hot work, 
and one arrives wherever one is going 
in such a messy state! Really, John, I 
do think we might have a chauffeur, 
like other people.” 

And she is aggrieved when John, 
with masculine brutality, speaks of the 
difference between his income and that 
of some other people. 

As for the instinct for conformity in 
dress, who knows a woman brave 
enough to appear at an evening func- 
tion in a street costume—that is, after 
she has once learned the fine distinction 
in times and places and the garb 
for each? Who knows a woman 
courageous enough to wear her winter- 
before-last’s suit, its material still ad- 
mirable, its color still becoming, its 
style still graceful—but quite unlike 
that which all the other women are 
wearing? Carnegie medals would be 
pinned upon the bosoms of such hero- 
ines ! 

As for being “like other people,” 
was ever such amazing example of the 
universality of the instinct as the way 
in which New York women dare the 
late February blizzards in straw hats, 
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and suffocate their brains, so to speak, 
beneath black velvet at the end of 
August? 

But if the ambition to have things 
like other people is the source of ex- 
travagance—starting the heads of fami- 
lies upon their path either to the bank- 
ruptcy courts or to the offices of the 
nearest relief association, according to 
their preliminary financial standing— 
what shall be said of the next variation 
of the instinct for conformity—the 
desire for superiority in conformity? 
Happily escaping supplementary pro- 
ceedings in her career of a social con- 
former, a woman arrives at the stage 
where she distinctively doesn’t want to 
have things exactly like other people— 
she wants to have things better than 
other people. Not hers the modest am- 
bition to have her Mamie take music 
lessons, like all the other girls, but the 
ambition to have her Marie take music 
lessons from Signor Pianissimo him- 
self, at ten dollars the half hour, or 
some such price, terribly beyond the 
means of most of the other girls. Not 
hers the natural desire to wear straw 
hats in the snow because all the other 
women are wearing them, but the desire 
to wear a more wonderful straw hat 
in the snow than any of the others. 
Not for her the feast like everybody’s 
else feast, but the one of sixteen covers 
instead of ten, of ten courses instead 
of eight, the one where the decorations 
are orchids instead of sweet peas, 
where wild duck replaces the tame bird, 
where strawberries top the ices—pro- 
vided always that it is not strawberry 
season—and where the cigarettes are 
not merely monogrammed, but are 
tipped in a shade to match the hostess’ 
frock or her dining-room hangings! In 
time, the desire to go the social world 
one better in the matter of entertain- 
ment leads. to a service of gold piate 
instead of one of silver; and then the 
happy sight is witnessed, in the homes 
of refinement and wealth, of a waiter, 
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argus-eyed and powerful, behind each 
guest’s chair, prepared to prevent any 
souvenir collecting ! 

Of course the instinct to be in the 
fashion does not expend itself merely 
in matters of dress and household deco- 
ration and food. There are fashions in 
opinion, fashions in literature, fashions 
in fancywork. Who does tatting now- 
adays—unless, of course, there has 
been a tatting revival overnight? And 
who fails to crochet strips for a bed- 
spread to be handed down to posterity? 
Who is anything but a pragmatist in 
philosophy—even though she is not 
quite sure what a pragmatist is? Who 
believes in almsgiving any more or fails 
to declare her belief in “uplift work”? 
Winter before last we all studied 
French as if our hopes of heaven de- 
pended upon the mastery of that 
language, and this year no correct li- 
brary table fails to show its volume of 
the works of Rabindranath Tagore. To 
have libraries and opinions “like other 
people,” as well as food and shelter and 
dress like other people, is the first rule 
of the aspirant toward culture. 

And then there is the third variation, 
the third development, of the instinct. 
The first stage of social development 
requires that we “live like other people” 
—dress like other people, give dinners, 
support motors, take taxicabs, listen to 
the opera, and do a thousand other 
things like other people; the second 
stage requires that we do everything 
a little better than other people; and 
the third stage, claiming great refine- 
ment and sophistication, demands that 
we be different from other people. It 
is the stage of the bizarre and the 
precious; it cultivates a taste for Japa- 
nese art and talks of the works of 
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Thomas Love Peacock to the unfortu- 
nate wight whose literary knowledge 
is bounded on one side by Dickens and 
on the other by the breezy creator of 
“Wallingford.” It* boasts a _ proud 
nonconformity in matters of religious 
creed; it scorns sport if it lives 
in a sporting community, and-» it 
deliberately discards its antique mahog- 
any furniture in favor of Jacobean oak 
about the time that its neighbors dis- 
cover the American Georgian period in 
furniture. 

Well, it is all probably inevitable and 

has its wise intent in the scheme of 
things. But one cannot help but won- 
der what the world would be like if 
all its inhabitants strove merely to be 
themselves, to express their own per- 
sonalities, to live their own lives re- 
gardless of the more artificial standards 
of their neighbors. A world where 
people dressed for comfort and beauty ; 
where they entertained for hospitality’s 
sake, and furnished their houses to suit 
their purses and their tastes; where, 
after the schools had done their part 
with them, they pursued the cultural 
avocations that pleasedl them, and never 
felt called upon to blush because they 
had not read the work of the latest 
Norse realist or French philosopher; 
where “a good time” did not depend 
upon being like other people, or su- 
perior to other people, or unlike other 
people; where, in short, other people, 
in the sense of jealously scrutinized 
standards of propriety or impropriety, 
did not exist. 
It would be a wonderful world, that 
either a foretaste of heaven or a re- 
lapse into barbarity. But, in either case, 
it would be less expensive than the 
present one! ° 




















The Picture Girl 
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T’S the only thing I can offer 
you, Miss Malintyre—ten dollars a 
week, and it’s pretty hard work, 

too. Will you take it?” 

“T must, I suppose. 
better than nothing.” 

“Of course it is! That’s the way 
to look at it. Go and see Mr. Joynson 
and tell him I sent you.” 

Harry Joynson, young, clean-shaven, 
mobile-faced, read the letter of intro- 
duction that the-agent had given to 
Effie. 

“It’s all right, Miss Malintyre,” he 
said. “We rehearse at the park to- 
morrow at eleven o'clock if it’s fine. 
You won't want any part; we'll tell you 
what to do. Eleven o'clock. Don’t 
forget, will you?” 

“Oh, I say, Harry,” drawled a tall, 
dark-haired, striking-looking woman 
with a white face and unnaturally red 
lips, whom Effie had noticed in the 
office when she went in, “you might 
find out whether she’s had any experi- 
ence in picture plays, because I don’t 
want my best scenes spoiled by an ama- 
teur, you know.” 

“Oh, Miss Malintyre will be all 
right,” answered Mr. Joynson. ‘“She’s 
just the very figure and face for our 
business, and three years’ experience on 
tour is good enough for me. Thank 


Anyway, it’s 
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you, Miss Malintyre. 
to-morrow.” 

He opened the door, and Effie de- 
parted, wondering what picture playing 
would be like, and who was the super- 
cilious, handsome young woman who 
had spoken so haughtily. Both her 
questions were answered the next day 
at the park. 

When Effie rather timidly and nerv- 
ously entered the big barn that- was 
used asa theater, the rehearsal of a 
scene was in full swing. It was the 
first time she had seen a picture play 
rehearsed, and the novelty of it inter- 
ested her. 

The performers were facing a cam- 
era a few feet away, standing behind a 
long chalk mark on the floor, and their 
movements backward and_ sideways 
were also bounded by chalk marks; out 
of the boundary of these marks they 
might not go or they would be out of 
the focus of the camera. 

They were going through a _ love 
scene, which was interrupted by the 
entry of the villain, just as if they had 
been on the stage proper; they were 
being instructed by the stage manager, 
or producer as he is called in picture 
plays, who stood at one side and 
shouted directions to them. 

“That’s right, that’s right!” Harness, 
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the assistant producer, was crying. 
“You, Jimmie, you make love to Ethel. 
You're telling her you love her. Say 
it just as you like—Darling, I love 
you! Will you be mine?’—anything 
that comes into your head. Then 
Cripps, the villain, enters. Come on, 
Cripps! You watch them embrace— 
go on, you two! That’s where you 
kiss !—with a sneer, and then you step 
forward and ask Ethel if she’s aware 
that Jimmie is a married man. Then 
Jimmie calls Cripps a liar and knocks 
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him down; Cripps gets up, brushes the 
dirt from his clothes, and sneaks off, 
shaking his fist at Jimmie, who takes 
Ethel once more in his arms, Finish of 
picture. You've got all that, have you? 
All right, then, we'll try it again. Pic- 
ture once more, please!” 

“That’s all right, Harness!” cried 
Joynson, the producer, when they had 
finished the scene. ‘You’ve got the 
other scene in that play all right, have 
you? Very well, then, we'll take the 
desert scene in the lion play next.” 





“Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, try again, please! 
not at a funeral feast.” 


Imagine you're at a convivial luncheon party, 
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Effie followed the rest of the com- 
pany out of the barn and over a little 
hill-until they came to a waste piece 
of ground which was admirably suited 
for a desert scene. There was the flat, 
sandy ground, and in the distance were 
stretched sheets of canvas painted to 
represent a distant mountain range. 
This, when taken by the camera, would 
give a very faithful reproduction of a 
far-away, sandy African desert. 

“Now, then, you know the idea,” 
cried Joynson to the assembled com- 
pany. “A party of tdurists lunching in 
the desert. Suddenly lion appears and 
bounds toward them. The. tourists’ 
camels are tethered at a distance, and, 
unable to reach them, as they think, in 
time, every one scrambles behind the 
rocks hard by, with the exception of 
one woman, who stands her ground, 
snatches up a rifle, and shoots the lion 
dead. Mademoiselle Leona, with her 
celebrated lion, Leo, plays that part, as 
you already know.” 

“But. I say, Harry,’ broke in the 
dark-haired, good-looking woman whom 
Effie had seen at the office, “are you 
sure it'll be quite safe?” 

A little titter went around, and Joyn- 
son answered with a smile: 

“Oh, yes, that'll be all right! All 
you’ve got to do, Miss Latimer, is to 
run away and then peep over the rocks 
and look frightened. It'll come quite 
natural to you when you see a real lion. 
Mademoiselle won’t be here to-day, but 
we'll just run through it without her.” 

“Who’s that girl who spoke just 
now ?” Effie asked one of the actresses 
standing close by her. 

“That? Oh, that’s Zoé Latimer. She 
found a good bit of the money to 
finance the managing director. Mr. 
Joynson would give anything to get rid 
of her, but he can’t; she’s got a hard- 
and-fast contract, and, between our- 
selves, we all think she’s badly gone 
on him. She always will call him 


Harry, but he never calls her anything 
but Miss Latimer.” 

“Now, then, we'll get on!” said Joyn- 
son. “You're all of you just talking 
and laughing and chattering any sort 
of nonsense during luncheon. Make it 
bright and lively just as you would do 
at a picnic.” 

Half a dozen men and the same num- 
ber of women squatted themselves on 
the ground, the luncheon paraphernalia 
was arranged, and then began an at- 
tempt to imitate a cheerful, jolly party. 
Attempt is the only word to use, for 
Joynson threw up his hands in despair. 

“Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, 
try again, please!” he begged. “Imag- 
ine you’re at a convivial luncheon party, 
not at a funeral feast. Now, that’s 
better! Laugh and chatter while you’re 
arranging the cloth. That’s better! 
You, Miss—I beg your pardon, I forget 
your name; the new girl, I mean—Miss 
Malintyre? Yes, you, I mean! You’re 
quite good. Come a little more to the 
front, will you, please? Let your face 
be seen. Now laugh! Laugh again, 
please! They won’t hear you in the 
play, of course, but it looks natural. 
That’s good! Look at Miss Malintyre! 
She’s laughing as if she really meant it. 
Oh, Miss Latimer, please for Heaven’s 
sake do put a little more go, into it!” 

Effie felt a glow of pride. She had 
been told she was good; that was a cap- 
ital start. But Miss Latimer was evi- 
dently far from pleased; in fact, she 
was angry, and, as Effie passed, she trod 
heavily on her foot. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she said 
sweetly. 

But Effie knew that it had been 
meant. Tears of pain were in her 
eyes, but she would not quarrel if she 
could help it, and, according to Mr. 
Joynson’s instructions, she took up a 
position more to the front. 

“That’s very much better!” he 
shouted when they had gone through 
the little scene again. ‘Very much bet- 
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ter! Now the lion comes out from 
behind here, and bounds on to this 
spot.” 

He pointed to a mark on the ground. 

“You all bolt behind the rocks, except 
mademoiselle, who will play one of the 
tourists, while you look on with faces 
and eyes strained with terror. Now, 
just try that, please! Imagine there’s 
a real lion, and let’s see how you would 
act.” 

The rushing, the tearing away, the 
scramble to get over the rocks, all that 
was quite satisfactory. But when they 
all looked from behind their rampart 
toward the spot where the lion was 
supposed to be, Joynson shrieked with 
laughter. 

“I’m awfully sorry, ladies and gentle- 
men, to laugh like this, but I can’t help 
it,” he said. “You don’t look a bit as 
if you'd seen a real lion. You look as 
if you were gazing with mild interest 
at a sunset. Oh, I beg your pardon, 
though! There is one of you who is 
looking quite frightened, and that’s 
Miss Malintyre! Miss Latimer, might I 
remind you politely that you’re not 
looking at a crow, but at a real live 
lion? Try and get Miss Malintyre’s 
expression! Now, try again, all of 
you!” 

They tried again, and again Joynson 
shook his head. 

“Well, that’s better, a bit better,” he 
admitted. “However, I dare say we 
will get that look of panic when the 
real article comes along. All right, 
we'll go on to thé next now, please.” 

The little group of performers broke 
up, and as Effie was walking around the 
side of the artificial rocks, she ran 
straight into Miss Latimer. They col- 
lided rather sharply, and Effie drew 
back. 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure!” she 
said. “I didn’t see you coming.” 

“How—how dare you, how dare 
you?” snapped Zoé Latimer.» And then 
all her pent-up anger flashed out; she 


was boiling with rage, annoyed that 
this newcomer, this small-part actress, 
little better than a super, should have 
been singled out for praise while she, 
Zoé Latimer, the leading lady, had been 
reproved. “How dare you get in my 
way, you—you & 

Her voice rose to a shriek of rage; 





she was beside herself, and, lifting her. 


hand, she struck Effie a vicious, re- 
sounding blow on the face. Just at the 
same moment. Mr. Joynson walked up. 
He looked on at the scene in astonish- 
ment, and Miss Latimer, her eyes blaz- 
ing, went up to him and spoke hoarsely. 

“You’ve insulted me before the whole 
company!” she said. “Either you apol- 
ogize to me and discharge this girl, or 
else you go!” 

Mr. Joynson shrugged his shoulders. 
“T can find another job very easily, I 
think,” he said quietly. “And I believe 
I could find one for Miss Malintyre, 
too,” he added. “Don’t worry!” 

He lifted his hat and walked away. 
None of the company, fortunately, had 
seen this outburst, for they were all out 
of sight. Zoé Latimer hurried off with- 
out another look at Effie, who wondered 
sadly, as after rehearsing she went 
home to her hall bedroom, why she had 
been so unfortunate as to make an 
enemy on the very first day, simply be- 
cause she had acted her best and had 
received a few words of praise from 
the principal. 


II. 


Mademoiselle Leona, a tall, dark, 
handsome woman, seemed to have Leo 
under perfect control. The lion would 
fetch and carry for her, and it was. al- 
most an inspiration of Harry Joynson’s 
that had led him to write the little play 
in which she was to appear—for an 
enormous fee. 

When she fired her rifle, Leo would 
fall as if dead. She had trained him 
to do this when she shouted certain 
















words of command and when the gun 
was fired. 

The next day when Effie arrived at 
the park, she and the rest of the com- 
pany found that the lion was already 
there in his cage. A magnificent, tawny 
animal he was, beautifully groomed, 
with a slinking, slouching, never-ending 
walk backward and forward in front 
of the bars of his cage. 

“Nice-looking gentleman, isn’t he, 
Miss Malintyre?” said Joynson as he 
came up. “If either of our heads got 
in between those big jaws, I wouldn’t 
give much for our chance of escape, 
would you?” 

They were to rehearse that morning 
with the lion for the first time, and as 
the scene in the desert approached, most 
of the company began to feel rather un- 
Photo players have to be pre- 


easy. 
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As he sprang, his hind legs caught mademoiselle on the shoulder and sent her flying to the ground. 





pared to do anything—fall out of a 
balloon, swim rivers, be rescued from 
burning -houses—but this was the first 
time any of the company had had to 
sit and face a live lion, and Mademoi- 
selle Leona tried to reassure them. 

“Leo is my good boy,” she said. “He 
will do exactly what I tell him. When 
I fire, and when I cry ‘Bang!’ to him, 
over he goes, the picture is taken, and 
then I lead him back to his cage. It is 
so simple. There is nothing at all what- 
ever to be frightened of.” 

“But supposing he doesn’t stop when 
you tell him, mademoiselle? Supposing 
he comes right on at us, what are we 
to do then?” asked one of the actors. 

“Then you run or you will be too 
late!” advised mademoiselle with a 
smile. “As soon as Leo refuses to obey 
my voice, then I know something is 
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wrong with him, that my power is gone, 
and that he will be no good any longer.” 

“There’s no real danger, is there, 
mademoiselle ?” whispered Harry Joyn- 
son to her as the lion’s cage was being 
put into position. “If there is, I 





wouldn’t risk anybody’s life; I'd sooner 
have the picture spoiled.” 

“There is always a risk,” said made- 
moiselle, smiling, “and I am always pre- 
pared. The moment Leo no longer 
obeys me, I give nim up; I shoot him, 
for he will be dangerous. And I am 
always ready. In my rifle there is one 
blank charge, but the others are ball 
cartridges.” 

3y now all were dressed as tourists 
in costumes suitable for the. East. The 
luncheon scene was duly gone through, 
and then mademoiselle, who was seated 
in the front with a rifle close to her, 
called to her attendants, who were out 
of sight of the camera with Leo and 
his cage. 

“Open the doors, Henri, Jules!” she 
called. “Now, Leo, my boy, quick, 
quick !” 

She gave a peculiar whistle, and the 
lion came slowly into view, a magnifi- 
cent picture as he stood there for a 
moment with on2 paw uplifted. Then 
he began to advance slowly and with 
that same slouching crawl. 

Again mademoiselle whistled to him. 


The arrangement was that he should” 


advance with a spring toward the 
party; she had taught him to do this. 
Instead, -he crawled along almost on 
his belly, his tail lashing to and fro, and 
mademoiselle’s heart began to beat a 
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little faster. She had not noticed any 
unusual symptoms that morning; they 
must have come on very quickly. She 
knew now that Leo had developed a 
strange disease peculiar to lions kept in 
captivity, a disease that makes their 
tempers uncertain and dangerous. 

Again she whistled, a peculiar whistle 
that he ought to have obeyed at once; 
she shouted words of command to him. 
But no, he still slunk on, crawling, and 
she felt for the rifle by her side. She 
must try the blank shot; if that failed— 
well, the picture would fail, for she 
must get Leo back to his cage as best 
she could, 

But almost before this thought had 
time to flash through her mind, Leo 
suddenly crouched still lower; then, 
with a snarl, he flung his great, tawny 
body high into the air with a magnifi- 
cent, awe-inspiring spring, his cavern- 
ous mouth yawning wide open. And, 
as he sprang, his hind legs caught made- 
moiselle on the shoulder and sent her 
flying to the ground, the rifle dropping 
from her grasp. 

The company, meanwhile, had been 
recklessly scrambling for safety behind 
the rocks, which all had managed to 
reach with the exception of Zoé Lati- 
mer. She had tripped and fallen. Effie, 
who was nearest to her, ran back and 
tried to help her up, but, before Zoé 
could rise, Leo had sprung. 

Everything had happened so quickly, 
so bewilderingly quickly; it was merely 
a matter of seconds. The two women 
found themselves -facing the huge ani- 
mal, who stood staring at them, his tail 
lashing to and fro, his head so close 
to them that his fetid, noisome breath 
came strongly to their senses. 

Instinctively, as women will in time 
of danger, they clasped hands, and as in 
a dream, dully, there came to them the 
voice of Mademoiselle Leona: 

“Don’t move! He won't touch you 
if you keep quite still!” 

Zoé Latimer began to shiver and 
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shake; her face was white as death it- 
self; she half opened her mouth, and 
Effie feared that a shriek would follow. 
From the corner of her lips, almost 
ventriloquially, she said: 

“Don’t move, don’t shout, don’t 
budge an inch! Look him straight in 
the face!” : 

Her fingers closed in a hard grip on 
Zoé’s, and they managed to remain ap- 
parently lifeless, immobile. The great 
yellow head advanced, sniffed them 
over and over, and Effie thought that 
to her dying day she would never forget 
the awful smell of that reeking breath, 
never forget the sensation of that quiv- 
ering nose poked forward, sniffing them 
over and over. 

The lion thought they were sense- 
less, inanimate creatures. The slightest 
movement, the slightest noise, and out 
would have stretched the mighty paw, 
forward would have come the massive 
head; they would have been struck 
down, and their bones crunched be- 
tween those great jaws. Staring, wide- 
eyed, panic-stricken, they looked into 
those yellow, gleaming eyes, and 
then 

Mademoiselle had crawled stealthily 
along the ground, trailing her rifle. 
Quietly—oh, so quietly—she stole up 
behind the massive brute; then the rifle 
was lifted. 

Crack! A wisp of smoke floated into 
the still air, there was a convulsion, a 
wriggle, a shudder, a contraction of the 
huge, rippling muscles, and Leo rolled 
over at their feet, dead, his blood- 
stained jaws resting almost on Efhe’s 
shoe. 





At that very moment Zoé Latimer’s 
knees collapsed beneath her, and she 
slid helplessly to the ground in a dead 
faint; while Effie stood white and trem- 
bling, still staring straight before her, 
and mademoiselle threw herself on \the 
body of her dead pet, sobbing and cry- 
ing bitterly. 

They picked up Zoé Latimer and car- 
ried her to the barn, and, with her blood 
turned to water, her bones like straws, 
Effie followed. Some minutes later, 
when Zoé had recovered consciousness, 
she beckoned Effie over to her. 

“Forgive me,” she whispered 
hoarsely, “forgive me. If it had not 
been for you, for your will, I should 
have,shrieked, and we should both have 
been killed. We have looked into the 
face of Death together; let us be 
friends now!” 

She held up her face feebly, and Effie 
bent down and kissed her. 

“Good heavens! It was terrible!” 
exclaimed Harry Joynson, coming for- 
ward. ‘‘But”—and the ghost of a smile 
flickered over his face—‘the operators 
kept the cameras going, and we have 
the picture of the year. I'll write a 
fresh story round it.” 

Eventually the picture play of the 
lion that went mad was the success of 
the season. Two days later, when the 
company reassembled for rehearsal, 
Joynson said to Effie crisply and in a 
businesslike manner: 

“Your salary will now be fifty-five 
dollars a week, Miss Malintyre, and 
you'll share the lead with Miss Lati- 
mer.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY G.,C. PUGSLEY 


CHAPTER I. 


HE stood by her painting table, dab- 
bing the bristles of a small, flat 
brush in the hollow of her palm, 

her head cocked at the sound of a step 
on the narrow stair, her face uncon- 
sciously arming for the approaching 
ordeal, 

A young face it was, smooth and 
faintly brown, with a whimsical curve 
of the lips and a kind of moderated im- 
pudence to the tilt of the chin, as if it 
a little defied life and all that it might 
bring; a face of many meanings and 
few complexities. 

The young figure, lifting itself with 
a fine, slim sturdiness. there in the 
shadow-touched shabbiness of what she 
called her studio, suggested a fir tree in 
the gray quiet of some autumn twilight. 

The room was long and unbroken, 
with a casement window let in at one 
end and a small skylight. The work- 
table stood by the window, and, falling 
over it, the fading light of the winter’s 
late afternoon seemed to gather into an 
indistinct blur several unfinished water 
colors and a litter of tubes and brushes. 

The step halted at her door, and a 
hand fell upon the knob. 


, 


“Comie in,” she called, in a voice that 
seemed to hold at once all the softness 
and the tang of the wind of soime south- 
ern sea. 

A man in an old blue work blouse 
entered, as one who came frequently, 
and, crossing to the table, stood for an 
instant, his pipe between.his teeth, his 
hands in his pockets, surveying her 
day’s work; then he moved on to a 
chair and threw himself down. 

“Put up your brushes and come and 
talk,” he said. 

She nodded and finished cleaning the 
brush with which she was occupied. 

“IT know what you have come to tell 
me,’ she said at once. ‘You are off to 
Alaska again. St. John’s Terrace 
cramps the legs of your spirit.” 

He cradled the bowl of his pipe in 
his hand and, letting his head. drop to 
the hollow of the chair’s back, lay star- 
ing at a Japanese temple jar on the table 
at his elbow. He must have known the 
jar very well, having himself presented 
it to her, but his close scrutiny would 
have suggested that he was viewing it 
for the first time. 

“So that’s your guess,” he observed. 

“T’ve seen it coming for days.” 
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He turned his head without lifting it 
from the hollow of the chair and smiled 
at her queerly as she stood there in the 
fading light. 

“You’ve been moody and restless and 
horribly disagreeable.” 

“There’s nothing new in any of that, 
is there?” His smile lit his strong, blunt 
features delightfully, then went quickly 
out. 

‘She came and sat in a low chair near 
him, slipping forward to the edge, her 
chin in her palm, gravely considering 
him. 

“There’s been something else—some- 
thing I couldn’t understand, unless it 
was the old longing for wider spaces 
than these old walls.” 

“Has it been so plain, Susan?” 

“Oh, nobody else has noticed, I’m 
sure. But of course J saw!”’ 

They looked at each other with an 
established and perfect understanding. 
She had always been chiefest of his 
friends; it was natural that she should 
see what others failed to see. 

“Alaska is an abandoned dream now,” 
he told her, arid sighed frankly. 

“You're not going!” Her breath of 
relief was as frank as his sigh. 

“No, [’m not going.” 

“Then what’s wrong? What did you 
come to tell me?” Her tone was briskly 
matter-of-fact. 

His glance left her for the moment 
and returned to his pipe. An instant’s 
indecisive silence followed. Theirs had 
never been a talking friendship. <A 
thing of depth and comprehension and 
silence it was, like the friendship of 
men. Yet no matter what happened to 
either, there was always the perfect 
sympathy and understanding of the 
other upon which to lean. Perhaps he 
was wondering if it were an unbreak- 
able prop, after all, or if a too-great 
weight thrown suddenly upon it might 
not snap and splinter it. 

But all he said was: 
wrong. 





“Nothing’s 
It’s altogether right, in fact. 


A man must have time to grow used 
to the idea of certain—er—changes. 
That’s all.” 

Her perplexity showed in her search- 
ing gray eyes. Then she smiled. 

“What are you trying to funk, Den?” 
she challenged gayly. 

“To funk!” He started. “What got 
that into your head?” 

“She’s after you again.” 

“She?” 

“Your sister.” 

“Oh, Julia! She’s got nothing to do 
with it.” 

Julia Darbell was his successfully 
married sister and only relative. Hav- 
ing fitted herself, limpetwise, into a 
snug cavity on the intertidal rocks of 
society, she was determined to establish 
him safelyand securely beside her. 

Of all the art coterie at St. John’s 
Terrace, Dennis Herrin was, however, 
least concerned as to the world at his | 
elbow. As blithely as a bird’s wing 
shakes off water, so had he shaken off 
social bondage ; painting away, oblivious 
of praise or blame; facing nature as he 
faced life, with a kind of ruthless im- 
personality ; conceiving in energy rather 
than in beauty; scorning the conven- 
tional; a kind of primitive savagery 
marking all he did; gentle ways and 
gentle means appealing but remotely to 
him. 

“Then what’s the matter?” she de- 
manded, her tone still briskly incisive, 
yet taking on a.touch of softness. She 
was thinking: “He has never been like 
this before.” 

They had come through several lean 
years together, he in his big barnlike 
rooms below, and she up here in her 
shabby little workshop which was her 
place of abode as well. How lean 
those years had been neither had ever 
acknowledged to any human creature 
except the other. 

They had not been much together, 
since both were always drivingly busy, 
but whenever things went wrong with 
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him, her under-the-eaves studio became 
his invariable and immediate Mecca. 

In other words, she knew him almost 
better than he knew himself ; and study- 
ing him now, through the half shadows 
that filled the room, her comprehen- 
sion of the bigness of the something 
that was wrong with him went much 
deeper than his own. 

“How I let you imagine things!” he 
exclaimed, with a sort of fretful im- 
patience. “Nothing’s the matter, as I’ve 
just told you. I don’t know why I’ve 
been so long in getting it out, but the 
fact is I’m going to be married.” 

“Married! Den!” There had been 
no warning. 

His eyes evaded hers. He got up 
and went over to the window, where he 
stood against the light, his back te the 
room, pocketing his pipe. 

“You’re not much more surprised 
than I am,” he said, with a painful ef- 
fort at whimsicality. “I suppose no 
man ever sees a thing like this coming.” 

“Whom—whom are you to marry?” 
she asked. 

“Althea Richardson—the old gen- 
eral’s daughter. You know her, don’t 
you?” 

“T’ve never seen her, but of course 
I know about her. Every one does. 
She—she’s quite the vogue, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, not so bad as that! Julia is 
devoted to her. They’ve been friends 
of ours always. I owed General Rich- 
ardson more than I can ever pay. He 
helped me tremendously at a time when 
there wasn’t any one else to help.” 

A moment’s silence fell upon them. 
She pressed one hand over the other in 
the lap of her spotty work apron. 

Never, in life or on canvas, was 
there a pair of finer hands, slim and 
brown and full of power, yet deft and 
quick in all their movements, and 
capable. 

“The general died several months 
ago, you remember,” he said. 

On the instant she remembered sev- 





eral other significant things—the sur-. 
prise of the public at learning of Gen- 
eral Richardson’s complete irsolvency, 
its curiosity as to what would become 
of his daughter, and the universally ex- 
pressed opinion that an advantageous 
marriage would prove the solution of 
her pressing difficulties. 

Her eyes widened, and she was think- 
ing hard when he turned to her with: 
“It’s to make no difference between us 
—my marriage. ‘No slightest difference, 
Susan.” 

“No difference, when they’ve got you 
—the fashionables!” she flashed, with 
an exquisite tremor of the mouth. 

“Do you suppose they'll ever ‘get 
me’?” he smiled. 

She made a mute little gesture of re- 
nunciation, then stuck her hands in the 
pockets of the spotty apron. They were 
not very steady. 

“Get you!” she cried. “Of course 
they will! Won’t you be one of them?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he groaned. “It 
goes without the saying that I'll keep 
on here at St. John’s. We'll have. to 
live somewhere else, I suppose; but the 
studio is to be here, and we'll have our 
talks, you and I, and our quarrels and 
our tramps and an occasional symphony 
just as we’ve always had them.” 

“A symphony, you and I, with your 
wife pouring tea for your friends at 
home!” 

“Well, maybe not the symphonies,” 
he conceded, his tone sagging, “but 
everything else. That's understood. 
Nothing’s to interfere.” 

A little half-choked sob was in her 
throat, filling it too completely for any 
words to find their way past. « 

Some quality of her silence impressed 
him, and he flung around upon her as he 
tramped restlessly about the room. 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“Believe what ?” 

“That nothing is to be allowed to 
make the slightest difference in our 
friendship ?” 
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“I believe that you believe nothing 
will change it.” 

“Do you think I'd ever be willing to 
try to do without you? I'd be as help- 
less as if I’d lost my palette.” 

Her smile trembled, steadied itself, 
and met him bravely. 

“Maybe it will be better when you 
do have to try. I’ve bothered you a lot 
—one way and another.” 

He made a sound in his throat like a 
laugh. “A mighty blessed bothersome- 
ness it’s been, and you know it,” he de- 
clared. 

She got out of her chair and began 
to unfasten the painty apron. 

“Will you stay for supper?” she 
asked. “I’ll have muffins and quince 
marmalade.” 

He shook his head. He said his sis- 
ter was half expecting him to dine there. 
He took out his pipe and filled it slowly, 
and she hung up her apron in a cubby- 
hole off the workshop. 

She thought rebelliously: “Mrs. Dar- 
bell has maneuvered it. Althea Rich- 
ardson will make the jauntiest kind of 
a feather in the cap of her social suc- 
cess. And the cap really lacks it. As 
for Den, while he’s only just beginning 
to come into his own, everybody knows 
what a future’s before him. It would 
be just the sort of marriage a girl like 
Althea Richardson would want to 
make.” 

3ut for him, no radiance, no idyl, no 
splendor and exultant purpose of love! 
Only restlessness and incomplete free- 
dom and desolation. That was it—just 
desolation of spirit and bitterness, 

Through the half dark, her face 
flashed toward him. Her eyes cried 
challengingly: “You’re sure it’s what 
you want?” 

He must have read them aright, for 
he threw himself down again in her old 
deep chair, and the smoke from his 
pipe, which ordinarily came in leisurely, 
meditative rings, came now in short 
puffs that he followed with his glance. 
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“Life’s a queer thing, isn’t it?” he 
said. “What’s its moral?” 

“Its lesson? Happiness.” 

“T wonder.” 

“Of course it is! 
follows.” 

“Lord, what reasoning, Susan!” 

“What good are we if we're un- 
happy? How ecan we hope to”’—she 
hesitated, lifting her chin a little and 
looking straight at him, trying to 
make him look at her—‘to make any 
one else happy?” 

“What’s our own happiness got to do 
with that?” he demanded. 

“Everything.” 

“Nothing!” 

“What nonsense! What utter non- 
sense! Besides, we've all got certain 
rights 4 

“That’s it exactly,” he said unforget- 
tably. “One of them is the right to 
meet our obligations.” 

It was all he ever said about it. 

She must have felt the very barriers 
of her soul giving way before the wild 
tumult that swept her. But what was 
there for her to say or do, she argued. 
Whatever ‘influences had brought him to 
his preposterous decision, she, Susan 
Baty, had nothing to do, one way or 
another, with it. She was merely his 
friend, a looker-on—not even a part 
player in the tragedy. 

“You aren’t annoyed or hurt with me 
for not having told you before?” he 
asked suddenly. “I didn’t foresee it, 
and even if I had ia 

“T know, Den. 

“You don’t. 


Everything else 








I know.” 

You can’t know.” 

“Maybe not. And yet I think you 
might ” But what she thought he 
might have done she would not tell him. 

He pulled himself rather wearily out 
of his chair. 

“At any rate,” he said, with emphasis, 
“it’s to be just the same between you 
and me. I couldn’t do things without 
you. 
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He stood for an instant, his pipe between his teeth, his hands in his pockets, surveying 
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her day’s work. 
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A flash of infinite happiness lit her 
gray eyes, then died. 

She shook her head. “No one is less 
dependent on others. You don’t need 
even me.” 

“Need you!”’ he echoed, looking down 
at her as they stood by her door. “I’ve 
got to have you, I tell you. I’ve always 
got to have you, Susan.” 

She smiled queerly, facing him with 
ebbing courage. 

“All right, But run along now or 
you'll be late,” she said. 

She must get him away. 

He stood for an instant in the dim 
area outside the door. He was vaguely 
conscious of some subtle treachery to 
her, and it hurt him more, he thought, 
than it could possibly hurt her. There 
was also in him an indefinable feeling 
of something ended, something finished 
forever. That hurt almost more than 
the other. 

“We've had glorious times together, 
haven’t we?” he smiled, also a bit 
queerly. “They must go on, remem- 
ber.” 

Then he went hurrying down the 


, 


‘dusty, crooked stairs. 


She closed the door and, laying her 
arms along it, put her head down on 
them. 

There was no slightest sound in the 
little, unlit room. 


CHAPTER II. 

The light fell through the western 
windows of Herrin’s studio, touching 
the roses on a tea table, the glass and 
silver of a tea cart pushed into a corner, 
the few canvases on the wall. 

Herrin came back to his hearth from 
a final inspection of his rooms, made 
ready for the tea into which the pro- 
pulsion of his sister’s entreaties had 
driven him and which he unspeakably 
dreaded—the tea at which Althea Rich- 
ardson was to be the marked and hon- 
ored guest. 


He wished to high heaven he had 
possessed the strength to stand out 
against such nonsense. No wonder 
Susan, knowing and sharing his vehe- 
ment dislike for such things, had 
widened her eyes when she had learned 
of his capitulation. 

Yet Susan was coming. It had taken 
much persuasion to get her, but it had 
been finally accomplished, and, meeting 
him in the hall the evening previous, 
she had shown him a large box from a 
department store, with the triumphant 
explanation: “A bargain-sale gown for 
your tea. And such a love, Den! If I 
weren't so keen to burst upon you with 
all my splendor, I’d have you up in a 
few minutes to see how fetching it is. 
But new gowns are much too scarce for 
me to take the edge off their first 
effect.” 

The dear deliciousness of Susan! He 
sighed, and wondered why he did it. 

Then he fell to thinking, as he stood 
there by his hearth, of how the world 
—his own little corner of it—would re- 
ceive the news of his engagement. Cer- 
tainly it was the most amazing thing 
that had ever happened to him. No 
one—himself least of all—had thought 
of him in connection with matrimony. 
He had been too busy trying to in- 
terpret life for the masses to read into 
it those fine and delicate meanings 
which women require; he had been too 
sincerely engrossed in his effort to 
found his school to take time or thought 
for the establishment of a wife’s hap- 
piness. Yet here, without warning or 
indications or preliminary symptoms, 
was he, literally wiping the paint from 
his hands to rush from his work and 
marry! 

How would his friends explain it? 

His bell jangled softly, and one of 
the “community maids” of the house 
let in his sister and his fiancée. 

It was the first time Althea had been 
there—the first time his rooms had 
seemed to him shabby and bare. With- 
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out blaming her, he instinctively re- 
sented her effect on them. : 

She was so completely the Pomona! 
It was always a surprise that she should 
tread the earth on ordinary heels like 
ordinary women, wearing their apparel 
and beset by their anxieties. One ex- 
pected her to float about in draperies 
or to sit on sheaves of ripened corn, 
the fruits of harvest about her. 

“It was so nice of you to do it,” 
she said, giving him her plump, white- 
clad hand. “We know how you hated 
it.” She laughed and stooped over his 
roses. 

“Oh, the new canvas, Den!” cried his 
sister enrapturedly, and went to stand 
before it. 

Mrs. Darbell was always in raptures. 
When the old ones began to pale, she 
rushed frantically about in search of 
new, the eternal quest tightening her 
nerves and giving an overstrained ex- 
pression to her rather nearsighted little 
black eyes. 

“The best you have done!” she 
breathed. “The very best!” 

They were always the very best. He 
smiled, and led Althea to the hearth. 

“IT must see them all later,” Althea 
said languidly, settling into his hour- 
glass chair. “I don’t think you have 
ever realized just how much a part of 
me the love of art is.” 

He stood looking down on her, con- 
sidering her with some uneasiness. She 
had said this to him before, to be sure, 
but he had paid little attention to it. 
She had not been his fiancée then, and 
her attitudinizing, while it had annoyed 
him, had not greatly mattered. In 
truth, he had become so accustomed to 
it in Julia and in certain of her friends 
as to dismiss it with a shrug. But in 
one’s wife! That made the difference. 

He hoped with all his heart that 
Althea wasn’t going to keep up this 
fatiguing .artistic pose. For the first 
time he realized how much a part of 
her it was. And the sudden embar- 





rassed and alarmed conviction came to 
him that her posing would, in a measure, 
be his posing. The world would hold 
him responsible for it. A wife’s silli- 
ness always reflected on her husband. 
Why, in Heaven’s name, couldn’t Al- 
thea be as frank as Susan? Catch 
Susan casting eyes of écstasy just be- 
cause he imagined that ecstasy was ex- 
pected! 

“IT must do more than see and feel 
your pictures,” Althea was saying, in a 
voice whose soft throatiness so exactly 
fitted the idea of the goddess of gar- 
nered things. ‘I must be able to find 
in them all your meanings—to judge 
them as you judge them.” 

He groaned inwardly. His down- 
right honesty abhorred anything ap- 
proaching affectation, and that this was 
a plain case of posturing he could no 
more have doubted than he could have 
doubted that the bloom of her cheeks 
was not the bloom of her health and 
youth, but the result of a recent visit 
to her masseuse. 

The touch of artificiality annoyed 
him excessively, but it was the postur- 
ing that most disturbed him. Why 
hadn’t he gauged the depths of this side 
of her? He wanted to take her by 
her shapely shoulders and shake her 
into common sense. Not daring to do 
this, however, he brought her a cup of 
tea. 

“In truth, Den,” she said, lifting 
brown eyes in which yellow and bright- 
gold glints played iridescently, “the love 
of art dominates me completely.” 

“Come and have some tea,” he called 
to Julia; his heart sinking miserably, a 
good many vigorous emotions upon him. 

“Oh, tea!” scoffed his sister over her 
rose-colored charmeuse shoulder. “Do 
you think I’m ready to be torn from 
the glory of this sky of yours?” 

His half-irritated, half-amused glance 
crossed to her. He was thinking how 
exactly like a figurine under a flowery 
parasol she looked beneath her big, 
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drooping hat. Yet for all her smallness 
and her ways of indecision, she had the 
will of any two women he had ever 
known—the will and a way of getting 
exactly what she wanted of life. 

She had wanted nothing so much as 
that he should marry Althea. He 
frowned uncon$ciously as he studied her 
back. Vaguely he wondered if, more 
than he realized, she had influenced him 
into offering himself. 

He dismissed the suggestion angrily. 

Had he so little strength of character? 
It was an insult and an affront to his 
own sense of justice, to his conviction 
of what was right and honorable. Had 
he needed her to remind him of that 
old and overwhelming debt to General 
Richardson, a debt that could be paid 
in no other way? 
:: There had been but one decent course, 
and it had required no directing finger 
to point him to it, thank Heaven! 
Whatever came, he could always be 
glad that he had not hesitated—that he 
had put Althea’s happiness above his 
own. Besides, who knew but that in 
securing happiness for her, he might 
not be also securing it for himself? In 
his heart he honestly believed that it 
might be so. 

Althea was saying: “Now that you’ve 
become the fashion, you'll want, of 
course, to come away from this old 
rookery. Julia and I have been talking 
of desirable sites. There is a charming 
place to be had at Ee 

The bell rang, and he went forward 
to greet a bevy of women. After that 
his guests came in rapid succession, and 
within the half hour his first tea was 
in full swing. 

The bur and patter of pleasantly 
polite talk, the drip of platitudes, the 
prate of things uncomprehended, were 
strange sounds here, where had been so 
much silence—the silence of work and 
the silence and honest speech of true 
comradeship. 

He had the instinct to open his win- 





dows and let the breeze blow through 
his rooms. He looked about for Susan. 
Why didn’t she come? Her presence 
would be the clean wind his jaded, half- 
sickened spirit needed. ‘ 

With a rather bewildered expression 
he brought his mind back to his guests. 

The old rooms had never been so 
filled with life and color, Over in a 
corner against a bit of gold-flecked 
tapestry, a tall, dark-haired girl in a 
night-blue gown loomed like some lithe- 
limbed ph te ; while sparkling her rare 
and numerous rings over his teacups, a 
tiny Pompadour person chatted and 
poured tea; and beyond, in the alcove 
—somber with the hue of dark wood 
and dark hangings—a woman in a white 
gown and a hat heavy with plumes so 
green that they were almost black made 
a Rembrandt picture of herself as she 
stood against the light of the window. 

There were others, to be sure— 
dozens of scintillant, beautifully gowned 
women and a few men—but these stood 
out. These, and a mother and her four 
daughters, dark, ample, sanguine, all of 
them exactly alike as~to features 
and temperament; the coryphzus, he 
thought humorously, and the chorus— 
the Voice and the Echo. And over 
them all, Althea, cool and graciously 
sweet in all her blond fairness, domi- 
nated the scene completely; while here 
and there and everywhere, purling, purl- 
ing, purling, was Julia, a new and hon. 
est rapture upon her—the rapture of 
feeling him safely launched, once and 
for all, launched by right of whatever 
gift he might have in his painting and 
by the inestimable right of being Althea 
Richardson’s promised husband. 

The shimmering figures, the fire and 
candle-lit room—it had begun to grow 
dark—the prettily disposed groups, the 
scent of his roses, and all the other 
soft and subtle essences that breathed 
through the apartment, bewildered him 
a little and made him unaccountably 
restless. 
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He began to watch the door for 
Susan. They had shared so many things 
together. He wanted her to share this. 
Others of the familiar coterie of the 
old house dropped in—Taisey, the art 
collector, a small man with the mildest 
hazel eyes in the world, mouse-colored 
hair parted in the middle, small hands, 
thin shoulders, a brisk manner, and an 
orchid in his buttonhole; Mrs. Ivan- 
Rickard, the pianist; Polly Thorndyke, 
who taught the violin; and a half dozen 
others. 

But no Susan! 

“Susan not coming down?” Taisey 
inquired, “Supposed she’d want to be 
the first to welcome Miss Richardson 
to St. John’s.” 

“Something must be keeping her,” 
Herrin said. “She wouldn’t fail me 
otherwise.” 

“T'll go and fetch her, if you say so.” 

“T’ll go myself. It won't take a sec- 
ond, and I shan’t be missed.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself, my dear fel- 
low,” Taisey remarked, with a chuckle. 
“Love put eyes in the backs of women’s 
heads and sounding boards in their 
hearts. You can’t stir without their 
knowing it, believe me.” 

But Althea, holding court with all 
the graces of charming suzerainty, 
seemed entirely occupied, and Herrin 
disappeared, taking the stairs three at 
a time and beating summoningly on 
Susan’s door. 

Susan, conventionally arrayed as to 
skirt, but most queerly as to blouse, 
opened the door a crack; then, seeing 
who it was, slipped out into the hall, 


holding something together at her 
throat. 
“He—he’s come back!” she whis- 


pered, staring at Herrin with the wide, 
empty eyes of some little frightened 
ghost, 

“Your father?” he cried, aghast. 

She nodded. 

It was what those who loved her had 
always feared for Susan, 
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“When?” 

“Just a while ago—when I was be- 
ginning to dress.” Unconsciously her 
glance touched her own disarray. 

“But he—he’s going away again at 
once, of course?” he questioned. 

Susan made a little negative gesture 
with her free hand. “I can’t let him. 
You couldn’t want me to if you’d seen 
him,” she breathed. 

“You don’t mean you're going to 
keep him here!” He all but hurled it 
at her. 

She drew in her breath with a sob 
of passion. 

“He’s my father.” 

“Lord, yes! But has he treated you 
like *one? You can’t do it, Susan! 
Don’t you understand you can’t? He 
forfeited all right when he abandoned 
you and your mother all those years ago. 
He’d be nothing but an encumbrance. 
An outrageous encumbrance!” 

“Listen!’’ she whispered. Her eyes 
were full of the desolation of helpless- 
ness. She bent toward the door. 

From within came a kind of croon- 
ing sound, a tuneless, inarticulate bab- 
ble, empty, vacuous. 

Her eyes met Herrin’s. They cried 
mutely: “You see! Now do you un- 
derstand why there can be no question 
of his going away from me?” 

“You mean The full pathos 
and the horror of it swept over Her- 
rin. It was, he thought, exactly like a 
man of this sort to come creeping back 
to the woman he had wronged, to come 
creeping back, broken in mind and body, 
spiritless and witless, a mere weight of 
iron laid across the breast of her life. 

Susan hesitated. Then het hand went 
out shakingly toward the knob. 

“I'll show you what I mean,” she 
said. “It’s better for you to under- 
stand at once.” 

She opened the door. 

The babbling ceased on the instant. 
The man in the rocking-chair by the 
casement window glanced toward them 
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and nodded. He had the look of one 
whose mind has been going around too 
long in circles, like a horse driven mer- 
cilessly about a track until it falls and 
lies where it has fallen, now and then 
struggling desperately to regain its 
feet. 


He was old, and none too cleanly,. 


and shabby. The flesh of him looked 
as if it had been boiled. The wide-set 
gray eyes alternately dozed and played 
cunningly beneath his thick brows. 
Every vestige of fineness, of decency, 
of that which had made him beloved 
of Susan’s mother—who was long since 
dead—had disappeared. He was a 
gray, shadowy bulk—a phantom from 
the wreck of what he had once been; 
a hideous, helpless old man, come back 
to live upon the daughter whom he had 
begotten and almost as quickly for- 
saken and forgotten. 

He said: ‘I’ve come back to get 
Susan.. She’s going with me after a 
while to find her mother. Her mother 
will forgive me if Susan’s along. She 
wouldn’t if I went alone. That’s why 
I came for Susan.” 

“It’s his hallucination,’ whispered 
Susan. “He’s suffered. You see how 
he has suffered!” 

“He ought to have!” cried Herrin. 

Her lips silently begged him to have 
pity. 

“Mr. Herrin’ lives downstairs, 
father,” she explained. “He is one of 
my friends.” 

The old man nodded absently. <A 
string of white beads lay on the table 
where Susan had dropped them on his 
arrival, and he leaned forward, and, 
picking them up, ran them back and 
forth through his fingers. 

“She used to have a strand like this 
—your mother,” he said. “She wore 
them with a _ pink-sprigged muslin 
gown.” 

He began to babble again, and Her- 
rin motioned Susan into the hall. 
“You can’t keep him here,” he said 


emphatically. “It would be sheer mad- 
ness. He isn’t—responsible. The Lord 
knows what might happen. You must 
put him where : 

“Den,” she cried sharply, “what are 
you saying? Do you—do you think 
so meanly of me as that? I can man- 
age very well. You'll see. I'll think 
out a way to make him comfortable 
without interfering with the work.” 

“You can’t do it. You ought to 
know you can’t!” 

“IT can do what I have to.” 

“You don’t have to. There are 
places 3 

Her eyes stopped him. 

“You must go,”~she said. ‘They'll 
be missing you.” 

“Give up the idea, Susan. Promise 
me you'll give it up.” 

She made a strange little weary ges- 
ture. “You don’t understand—I don’t 
want to give it up. I must take care 
of him. I want to take care of him. 
After all, he’s all I have.” 

Her lip, with its adorable childish 
furrow, quivered a little, but the mist- 
gray eyes were steady, and in their 
depths a spark of something divine 
burned shiningly. 

He went plunging down the stairs. 
At the second landing he threw open a 
door and went in. 

“Baty’s come back,” he said. “Su- 
san’s father, you know.” 

“The devil he has!” exclaimed the 
young fellow at work on the great clay 
figure that occupied the center of the 
room. 

He wrung out a soaked brown cloth 
and laid it carefully in place; then, 
wiping his hands, climbed down from 
the scaffolding. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“Up there with her. She’s going to 
keep him—unless we can talk her out 
of it. That infernal tea of mine is in 
full swing. I thought maybe you’d go 
up and see what you can do with her.” 

“Of course.” 
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“I don’t think you have ever realized just how much a part of me the love of art is,” 
Althea said languidly. 


“Make her see how impossible it is. “Poor little Susan!” he said. “Poor i 
She hasn’t the strength or the money.” little old Susan!” 1) 
“Susan! She’s been counting pen- “Well, then, bring her to her senses. 
nies for years, bless her!” Make her see the folly of it.” 
“He’s completely done for. Down The brown eyes of the younger man 
and out.” screwed themselves up in his brown- 


Alec Foster whistled sympathetically. skinned face. 
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. 

“Make Susan see!” he exclaimed 
whimsically. 

Herrin was moving toward the door 
when Foster’s voice overtook him. 

“There was a woman mixed up in 
his disappearance, wasn’t there?” 

“I believe so. I dare say there have 
been dozens of them since.” He made 
a gesture of repugnance and went out. 

As he was closing the door, he re- 
opened it to say: “I thought you were 
coming down. Look in later, won't 
you, when you’ve seen Susan?” 

Foster nodded noncommittally and 
went to. wash his hands. 

Young and full of a wiry, mascu- 
line vigor, there was something in his 
face that softened the satire of his eyes, 
and something in the strength of his 
jaw that redeemed a hint of weakness 
in his full, rounded lips. 

“Damn him!” he exclaimed softly 
under his breath. “He might have let 
her alone. She’s had enough, has 
Susan.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Foster did not look in. 

When the last guest had gone and 
Herrin had put Julia and Althea into 
Julia’s limousine, he left the maid to 
straighten up his disordered apartment 
and went at once to Foster’s studio. 

Susan was sitting on the framework 
of the big figure in the center of the 
room, leaning backward on her sup- 
porting arms and looking so white and 
still she might have been one of the 
nymphs that had been under wet rags 
for weeks and had but recently emerged 
into plaster. 

Sitting opposite her on a_ stool, 
humped up and hugging his knees, was 
Foster, a queer, half-guilty, half-brag- 
gadocio look of small-boy defiance on 
his face. 

“We came down here to have it out,” 
he said to Herrin. “I’ve been trying 
to talk her into reason, but being 
Susan + 








“He wants me to marry him,” put 
in Susan startlingly. 

“Why the devil shouldn’t she, I’d like 
to know, if she can stand me?” de- 
manded Foster audaciously, something 
driving, for the instant, the old danc- 
ing, impish light from his thin, cynical 
face. 

An incredibly long, strange moment 
of silence followed. 

Susan broke it, a queer little gust 
of mingled scorn and amusement and 
tenderness blowing the trouble from 
her eyes. 

‘He actually professes to see nothing 
unusual in it, Den.” 

“Maybe it’s not always the cut-and- 
dried itinerary that leads to Arcady,” 
said he, and now he looked at Susan 
and not at Herrin. He smiled his half- 
mocking smile, nursing his knee and 
bringing it well up to his chin between 
his clasped hands. 

“Do you’ think”—she almost cried 
it out—“that I’m lifting a beggar’s 
palms to life?” 

“You!” said he. 
pugnacious Susan!” 

She made a gesture of impatience, 
turning to Herrin. 

“Tell him how utterly foolish it is, 
Den,” she pleaded. “Why, I couldn’t! 
In ten thousand years, I couldn’t!” 

Herrin did not speak. He was see- 
ing her suddenly, bewilderedly, with 
illumined eyes. It is so often so. To 
face a deficit brings us more quickly 
to our senses than anything that can 
happen. 

Susan to marry! The mere possi- 
bility of it shook him profoundly. She 
no longer to exist for him, nor he for 
her! He had never even dimly con- 
sidered a time without her. She would 
always be necessary, and she would not 
be there! 

The tumult of his enlightened pulses 
swept him. 

He did not know when his love for 
her had begun. It lay undated in his 


“You ridiculously 




















breast. He could not have told when 
he had ceased to desire her merely as 
Susan, the comrade, the critic, the 
friend, and had come to desire her as 
Susan, the woman, the beloved. 

But in that acute moment, with. Fos- 
ter’s mocking yet adoring glance en- 
treating her and Foster’s persuasions 
pelting her, he knew, beyond all ques- 
tion, that he loved her as men love 
but once. And it seemed to him, oddly, 
that his desire for her as his wife must 
have been lifelong. 

“You see, he agrees with me that it’s 
absolutely the sane, right thing to do,” 
Foster exclaimed. ‘You can’t blink the 
fact that you’ve had all you could do 
to get on alone, Susan. Add your 
father to’ your burdens Oh, by 
George, it’s not to be considered, and 
that’s the end of it! As for this fool 
beggar’s palms business, haven’t I al- 
ways been on my knees to you? Did 
it take this to bring me to the proposal 
point? Haven’t I been a standing offer 
of marriage for years? Come now, 
admit it.” 

She faced him with the amazed and 
intrepid honesty of her soul. 

“You take me without lover” she 
cried. 

“T’d take you without anything but 
—the hope of love,’ he answered 
quietly. 

The room seemed to swim with 
silence. Herrin thought they must hear 
his heart crashing into it. 

“Tt ought to show you how much I 
want you,” Alec Foster said simply. 

Herrjn moved toward the door. 

“Oh, wait, Den; wait!’ she called 
desperately. “Help me make him see 
how monstrous it would be—how im- 
possible.” 

“Help me to make her understand, 
old man,” Foster suddenly appealed. 
“She’s measuring by the thumb rule of 
the gods. Why can’t she take her 
woman’s portion and be happy? I’d 
metke her happy, I swear it. I don’t 
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promise more than that—simple, every- 
day, ordinary happiness, you know— 
but, by the Lord, I’d give her that!” 

Herrin looked toward her—his Su- 
san, tried, tempted, miserable. He 
felt, in that instant, like one bound hand 
and foot, bound with cords that held 
indissolubly, paralyzing as they held. 
He felt like his own ghost—the ghost 
he must meet at every turn. Like a 
dead man looking back on life. 

“Happiness,” he said out of the clear 
vision of his own misery, “must be 
wisdom, not blindness.” 

Then he went away and left Fos- 
ter to his further wooing. 

The maid had finished tidying his 
rooms and had left. 

In the center of his table lay Al- 
thea’s forgotten handkerchief bag, a 
token, to his rebellious imagination, of 
her right of occupancy, her suzerainty 
over him and his possessions. 

He passed on into a smaller room 
beyond. In one shadowy corner a pic- 
tured Susan hung—Susan, in bold reds 
aud browns, done years before in pos- 
terish effect by one of the old set, 
when the Terrace had teemed with 
them. 

He threw himself down and stared 
at her. He was seeing Althea also. 
And in that moment of illuminative 
comparison, he realized sickeningly the 
enormity of his loss. 

Yet this was supposing that Susan 
would have had him. And, he argued 
bitterly, Susan would not. As _ her 
friend of all friends, he had his in- 
contestable place. But as her husband! 
It were the maddest folly to imagine 
such a thing. Never, in all the long 
years of their comradeship, had the 
slightest touch of sentimentalism be- 
trayed itself in her, nor hint of any- 
thing but frank, indissoluble friendship. 

In truth, with her crisp little man- 
nerisms, her unhurrying pulses, and her 
clear, honest eyes, Susan had always 
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suggested to him a cool green hill peep- 
ing out of a white mist. 

“TI couldn’t have had you,’ he 
groaned, half aloud, “but, by the Lord, 
I don’t want him to have you—not on 
such abominable terms!’ 

Yet, whether Foster won her or not, 
how was he to do without her, now 
that he realized how large a part she 
played in his life? There would be no 
zest in work, no joy in accomplishment. 
He had been sincere when he had said 
that he could not do things without 
her. Her absence from his life would 
leave a void unfilled and unfillable. 

That it would take all the will and 
the strength in him to fight this thing 
that had overtaken him, he knew. But 
for the moment he could only lie there, 
staring at the impudent, posterish figure 
in the shadowy corner, suffering almost 
as acutely as if Susan had been dead. 

Some one stopped at his door, turned 
the knob, and came in. He looked 
up, expecting Foster, but it was Taisey. 

“Just heard about Susan’s father,” 
Taisey said. “They always come rock- 
ing in on the tide—the derelicts. It’s 
an outrage!” 

Herrin stared dismally into the fire. 
To be rid of Taisey became his one 
concern. To talk was impossible. 

Taisey established himself with com- 
placent permanency on the hearthrug. 

He said: “Life plays with you like 
a cat with a mouse, until it finds out 
you’re game. Then it leaves you alone 
and goes off to nap under a goose- 
berry bush. It'll do that with Susan 
by and by.” 

Herrin continued to stare irritably 
into the coals. 

Taisey nursed his indefinite chin in 
his thin white fingers and studied Her- 
rin for an instant beneath his dun-col- 
ored brows. 

“Ever occur to you what a smash- 
ing good match it’d be if she and Fos- 
ter should hit it off?” 

Herrin shook his head. 
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“Lord, yes! Why not? He’s got 
both money and talent. And women 
like Susan need both to make them 
properly happy.” 

“Ts that all they need?” Herrin in- 
quired dryly. 

“You mean I’m leaving love out of 
it? A common omission these days, my 
dear fellow. And the queer part of it 
is that leaving it out doesn’t always spell 
disaster.” 

“T wish I could believe it,” said Her- 
rin. “But I don’t.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Nothing,” declared Althea, “could 
be half so charming.” 

She glanced from the window, across 
which the snow drifted in flakes as big 
as sweet-pea blossoms, and, sinking into 
a chair, tipped her face, turning a 
smooth, white cheek to Herrin. “You 
may kiss me, if you like—by way of 
dedication.” 

He bent, and brushed the cool, firm 
flesh with his lips. The color was in 
his face, not in hers. 

“Now,” she said complacently, “it’s 
all settled, isn’t it?” 

“If it pleases you.” 

“I’m delighted. The Pierrenoud is 
undoubtedly the place for us,” 

He frowned unconsciously. 

“You think it expensive?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“You couldn’t exactly call it mod- 
erate, could you?” 

“But for what one gets 

“Oh, undoubtedly !” 

Her tranquil brows moved slightly 
together. From beneath their arch the 
gold-flecked eyes surveyed him with 
the only touch of impatience he had 
ever seen in her. 

“It’s so important to make no mis- 
takes in the beginning,” she observed. 

“By all means, take the place, if you 
like it. Twenty-five hundred a year 























seems a good deal to an impecunious 
devil of a painter; that’s all.” 

“But you aren’t an impecunious devil 
of a painter any longer. You are 
Herrin!” She smiled. “You must get 
used to the idea. If the flat doesn’t suit 
you, however. P 

“One place is as good as another.” 

The fair brows came a bit closer to- 
gether. For years the externals of her 
life had greatly embarrassed Althea. 
She had just one wish—to have done 
with that sort of thing for good and 
all. It was, she would frankly have 
admittcd, one of her reasons for prom- 
ising to be Herrin’s wife. 

“Then you do like it?” she asked. 

It was several weeks after the an- 
nouncement of their engagement, and 
they had come, with Mrs. Darbell, to 
inspect the flat of some people who 
were going abroad for two years. 
Julia had seen it, and pronounced it 
just the thing for them. It was to be 
vacated in May; there was no reason 
why the marriage should be postponed 
beyond tha. time. 

The owners of the apartment and 
Julia had gone off somewhere and left 
Herrin and Althea to arrive at a lei- 
surely decision. ; 

The snow against the windows, the 
warmth within, the signs on every hand 
of mutual occupancy—a bit of linen 
with a needle sticking in it thrown 
down in a man’s big leather chair, his 
gloves on the woman’s dressing table, 
their coats hanging side by side from 
the rack in the hall—these and a dozen 
other things gave Herrin his first over- 
powering sense of the intimacy of mar- 
ried life. 

Commodious as was the apartment, 
the rooms seemed to press boxlike 
about him, to shut him in with the girl 
who lay back studying him from be- 
neath. her heavy, thick-lashed lids, the 
blood mounting faintly beneath her fair 
skin—a sign, though he did not know 
it, of her vague annoyance. 
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In the closing about him of those 
walls, Althea gave him the strange im- 
pression of growing colossal. He real- 
ized for the first time the size of her; 
all that she stood for; all that she por- 
tended. 

An utter ache of soul and body 
claimed him. 

“The dining room is small,” said she, 
“but people like little dinners better 
than big ones, so we shall manage very 
well.” 

“You’re—going in for that sort of 
thing?” he asked. 

“Going in for it? How queerly you 
talk! I’ve always gone in for it, 
haven’t I?” 

“But I thought—I hoped 

“In Heaven’s name, Den, what did 
you think? Marriage isn’t a monas- 
tery, a place of penance and fasting. 
You've lived so long in that old rook- 
ery, with your work and your queer 
paint-spotty friends m 

“That’s where I belong, I’m afraid, 
Althea.” 

“Nonsense! It’s no such _ thing. 
You belong at the top—head and shoul- 
ders above the rest. A little shove, a 
bit of entirely modest assertion—and 
there you are!” 

She got up and went to stand in the 
dining-room door. 

“I’m on the track of a cook that will 
make our dinners famous. A ridicu- 
lously low-priced one at that. But un- 
less I look sharp, she’ ll be snapped up. 
If you say so 
He made an indifferent gesture. 











“Then I'll open negotiations,” she 
said briskly. 
He nodded. Food and drink! En- 


trées and wines! These were the kind 
of things she put her mind on, spent 
herself over, gloried in. 

Aglow with practicality, she moved 
once more from room to room, he trail- 
ing dismally after her, the magic fad- 
ing from life, and only desolation ahead 
—desolation and an endless succession 
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of dinners and a wife whose shimmer- 
ing smartness would become the talk 
of their little world. 

He groaned in spirit. 

“We'll get just the right people about 
us,” she was saying over her shoulder. 
“We'll weed out the Philistines. You 
needn’t be afraid. J love it. too pas- 
sionately to have any ridiculous postur- 
ing about art going on here. We'll 
have only those who know and truly 
care.” 

He winced afresh. It became per- 
fectly clear to him that this eternal 
attitudinizing was going to wear on him 
until every nerve in him would be mad- 
dened. And that she would never 
abandon the pose, he knew. Nothing 
would ever give her the slightest pause ; 
she would talk art, look art, dress art, 
live art. Wherever she went she would 
fling the speech of the atelier about her 
as other women fling fragrance. 

“We must stand for something,” she 
declared, gazing down the room with 
narrowed eyes as if she saw it already 
gathered there—the company of her 
careful choosing. ‘But we mustn’t be 
dull.” 

He wondered that his loneliness did 
not cry out to her from his eyes. 

“You've mooned so long you’re in a 
bad way, but we'll soon get you out 
of it,” she cheerfully encouraged. 

“Have you the least idea of what 
a poor stick I am when it comes to 
the social stunt?” he demanded. 

“I know you’ve preposterous man- 
ners sometimes, but you'll learn,’”’ she 
laughed. ; 

“You'll repent your bargain,” he 
warned. 

“I’m not afraid of that.” 

“I’m afraid for you. It’s a bad bar- 
gain at best, Althea.” 

She turned, and looked at him a 
moment before she spoke. 

“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

He shook his head, and thumbed the 
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leaves of a book on the table at his 
side. 

“You’re going to balk it?” she chal- 
lenged. 

“Balk what?” he exclaimed. 

“My kind of life—the kind you 
pretend to despise.” 

“T don’t despise it. 
fer my own ways.” 

“Well?” Her eyes were hard as 
nails; her smile was harder. 

“Well, what?” 

“Which of us is to sacrifice his in- 
clinations ?” 2 

He considered her an_ instant. 
There swept through his mind his sim- 
ple old belief that marriage meant equal 
generosities, equal liberty, mutual sac- 
rifices. He smiled at himself for ever 
having been so simple. 

“The Lord knows I want you to do 
what you want to do,” he said. 


I merely pre- 


“It would be too absurd for you to 
insist on anything queer and freakish 
and simple. You can’t set yourself 
against convention and what’s expected 
of you.” Her voice was crisp. “You 
can’t live like a starving priest in a 
world of men.” 

He did not reply, and. she paused, 
midway the room, to search him with 
her cool, judging eyes. They said as 
plainly as her lips could have said: 
“You're not going to be really trouble- 
some, are you? If you are, maybe I’d 
better know it now.” 

Aloud she demanded: “Where on 
earth did you get your outlandish taste 
for solitude and shabbiness? Heaven 
knows Julia hasn’t it!” 

He smiled queerly, and moved toward 
the door. 

Julia was coming. She entered alone. 
Her little black eyes were dancing like 
the jewels on a fan. 

“Isn't it everything I told you it 
would be?” she cried. “It’s the rarest 
chance in the world! I’m perfectly en- 
raptured to have stumbled upon it. 
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Now when we get the studio question 
settled . 

“The studio?” Herrin repéated. 

She nodded her brisk little head. 
“T’ve half a dozen possible sites selected. 
We might drive about and have a look 
at them this afternoon when you've 
signed up here.” 

“But, my dear Julia, I haven’t the 
slightest notion of moving the studio,” 
he said quietly. 

“No notion of moving the studio!” 
They threw it back at him in a high- 
pitched duo. 

“Certainly not. Why should I?” 

It was Julia who hurled the reasons 
at him, throwing them out as a mortar 
throws lyddite shells, while war clouds 
gathered thick and fast in Althea’s 
widening eyes. 

“It’s no good arguing,” he told them. 
“In everything else I’m ready to yield 
to you, but the workshop stays right 
where it is.” 

“How utterly foolish! Of course 
you'll come away from that disgraceful 
place!” exclaimed his sister. ‘You're 
no longer an obscure art student. 
You’re the vogue, the fashion, the sen- 
sation !” 

“Oh, Lord! Chuck it!” he groaned. 

“You can’t deny the fact of your 
success. Very well, as a_ successful 
painter the world expects certain things 
of you—a suitable studio among them. 
I can’t for the life of me see why 
you’re against it. As a colorist, I’d 
think your soul would revolt 5 

“D’ye think miy inspiration 
from wall paper?” he smiled. 

She flashed an impatient gesture. 

“As a man in love, I’d think you’d 
have your pride.” 

““He’s in love with his work, not with 
me. Don’t you see?” said Althea 
smoothly. 

“Have I ever pretended otherwise?” 
Herrin asked quietly, something goaded 
beyond repression in him, it may have 
been, or some overmastering desire for 
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honesty and a clear and definite under- 
standing compelling him. 

Althea smiled oddly, risking no pre- 
cipitate speech. ‘We've understood 
each other from the beginning,” she 
replied, disposing of the question with 
a nod. 

The flutter of the wings of Julia 
Darbell’s perturbed spirit became at 
once all but audible. 

“Quarreling! You two!” she cried. 
“How perfectly ridiculous!” 

“Not quarreling at all, my dear,” 
said her friend. “Merely arriving at 
an even clearer comprehension of the 
situation.” 

The position was incredible, abomi- 
nable. Herrin no longer entertained 
any fatuous hopes or beliefs in regard 
to the future. He saw it exactly as 
it was, and his soul shrank from it. 

Beneath the desperate patter of 
Julia’s conversation, they concluded the 
visit, he signed a two-years’ lease for 
the apartment, and they went down 
through the stately corridors to the 
waiting limousine. 

“You still mean what you said about 
staying on at St. John’s, you homespun 
Puritan you?” Julia questioned, trying 
in vain, to hide her exasperation and 
delaying her instructions to the chauf- 
feur. 

“T’m sorry; but yes, I mean it, Julia,” 
he said, with a vigor that meant no 
retreat whatever. 

Althea, established in her corner, 
played with the flowers on her muff, and 
smiled the smallest, tightest smile in her 
category of strangely assorted smiles. 
Her eyes were beginning to be danger- 
ous, and Julia was plainly sulky. 

There seemed nothing more to~ be 
said, and they drove home in compara- 
tive silence. 

“T think,” said his sister, on the in- 
spiration, “I’ll drop down at the Gif- 
fords’ and send you on alone, if you 
don’t mind. Fields can come back for 
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Thus deliberately she left them to 
their reconciliation. 

The opening overture came from 
Herrin, at the end of the third block. 

“I’m sorry to seem such a miserable 
stick,” he said. 

“Don’t rub it in by playing at hum- 
bleness,” snapped she. 

He colored painfully, and did not 
speak again for an instant. Then he 
said: “To change the studio would 
upset everything. I’ve the queerest 
feeling of belonging there. If I let you 
and Julia uproot me, I’d be months 
getting down to things again. I can’t 
afford it. Nothing must interfere with 
the work.” 

“Do you think the work isn’t my 
chief consideration as well as yours?” 
“T—I’m glad you see it as I do.” 

“Of course I see it!” 

A silence fell and continued. She 
spoke out of it at last, her unmodu- 
lated voice falling harshly: 

“You said it was a bad bargain. J 
don’t quite say that, but certainly it’s 
a questionable one—a Puritan like you 
mating with a Sybarite like me.” Her 
smile slashed at him. 

Something numbed in him, some- 
thing half dead, started wildly, to life. 
Reprieve! Freedom again! The fu- 
ture to do what he would with! Were 
these to be his? 

He could scarcely speak for the 
tumult that shook him. 

“Tf that’s how you feel about it, nat- 
urally you can’t want to risk it,” he 
said. “That’s what you mean, isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t mean anything of the sort, 
and you know I don’t! I’m merely 
considering the thing as it is. I’m not 
thinking of backing out. We aren't so 
foolish, I hope, as to go to smash on 
the rocks of dissimilar tastes. The thing 
is, IT suppose, to admit the rocks, and 
try to steer clear of them.” 

“But is that going to be possible, 
Althea? If you think—if you feel x 
His voice was unsteady, and the almost 








articulate appeal of his boyish eyes 
must have been plain to any other 
woman. 

“I’m not a quitter,” she said de- 
cisively. “Keep your studio where you 
like, as long as you let me live where 
it pleases me. We won’t quarrel over 
that.” 

The car had stopped. He helped her 
out, and they went up the steps to- 
gether. She gave him conciliatory fin- 
ger tips at the door and the cool smile 
of partially restored equilibrium. 

“About the cook?” she asked matter- 
of-factly. “It’s just as well to make 
sure of her, I suppose, eh?” 

He nodded, and said good-by, hurry- 
ing back to the car. 

He was looking down the stretch of 
the future. He saw himself a pad ele- 
phant, plodding in the caravan of life 
beneath her burdens—detestable bur- 
dens that irked and maddened him. He 
felt the intolerable dust of the desert 
through which they must journey, its 
heat and its blinding glare. 

He leaned back and closed his eyes 

And then he saw Susan, and all the 
lost treasure of her sweetness and in- 
corruptible freshness. 


CHAPTER V. 


Herrin mounted the dusty stairs of 
St. John’s that late afternoon. Cer- 
tain restorative qualities of Susan had 
become necessary to him. For days he 
had alternately avoided and sought her 
in equal desperation of spirit, but to 
avoid her this evening was impossible. 
His need of her had become too im- 
perative. 

Susan met him at the landing, dressed 
for the street and with a bundle of 
water colors under her arm. 

“Going out to bring back the bacon,” 
said she gayly. “Sorry to miss you, but 
it can’t be helped.” 

“T’ll come along,” said he. 

“Oh, no, you won’t!” cried Susan. 

















“IT have my pride. I'm not going to 
let you know just what sums I’m some- 
times willing to accept in lieu of the 
products of my genius.” 

“If you need money 





” 


She stopped him with her laughing: - 


“Was there ever a time I didn’t, Den?” 

“What’s the good of me, if you never 
let me help?” 

“T can help myself, thanks. There 
are worse things than going out to sell 
daubs. One is coming back with them. 
I don’t often do that now, thank 
Heaven!” 

She moved to pass him. 

“Wait a second,” he urged. “I want 
to ask you about Foster.” 

“What about him?” 

“You're not going to marry him? It’s 
definitely decided, is it?” The question 
had been on his lips for weeks. 

She stared at him an instant, then 
she made one of her absurd little ges- 
tures of sweeping tragedy. “Fancy 
your thinking so abominably of me as 
that!” she breathed. “You didn’t really, 
did you?” 

“You know how I think of you!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Of course I do.” She nodded, with 
restored, lightness. “For goodness 
sake, don’t keep me talking here or it 
will be dark, and I must be back be- 
fore then.” She hesitated an instant, 
then she said: “If you don’t mind, I’d 
be tremendously relieved if you’d go on 
up and talk with father. He's so rest- 
less to-day.” 

“I'll go. Of course I'll go,” he said. 

“Thanks. It'll help a lot, really,” 
and she moved on toward the second 
landing. 

“Button your jacket,” he called. 
“You'll take your death of cold.” 

One was always having to shout 
things like that after her. 

She flashed him a smile over her 
shoulder, and, fingering her collar, dis- 
appeared around the bend of the stairs. 

In her haste she had left the door 
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of the apartment open. Through the 
slight aperture Herrin saw her father 
moving about in his tiny bedroom be- 
yond the workshop. Something high- 
pitched and excited in the old man’s 
appearance made him stand for a mo- 
ment, watching. 

Baty was babbling, as usual, inco- 
herently, mindlessly. How the eternal 
sound and its emptiness must grind on 
Susan’s nerves! 

As he passed from bureau ‘to table, 
from table to bed, gathering things to- 
gether—an old coat, a tie, a pair of 
disreputable slippers—he kept turning 
his head furtively from side to side as 
if he expected interruption, detection. 

What was he doing? What plan lit 
the sluggish pools of his eyes, striking 
through them like a red light? 

Herrin waited, breath suspended. Of 
the old man’s partial dementia, there 
had been, from the first, no question. 
Now, under the stress of the moment’s 
excitement—whatever it might be—the 
chimera that possessed him seemed to 
become more and more a madness. It 
burned all vagueness from the lax 
features and lit them with a definite 
purpose. 

He began to move with increasing 
swiftness, craft rather than crime, Her- 
rin thought, speeding the thin blood in 
his slow veins. His amazing activity 
astounded Herrin and increased a hun- 
dredfold his anxiety for Susan. 

Imbecility, sleeping sodden in its 
chair, waking only to babble and to 
feed itself, was one thing—sickening 
enough, Heaven knew, and horrible and 
nerve-racking; but Madness, planning 
and maneuvering and on guard to cir- 
cumvent, that was another thing alto- 
gether! A thing to be recognized and 
handled summarily, without concession 
to sentiment. Plainly, if Susan would 
not protect herself, some one must pro- 
tect her. 

Swayed and mastered by the impulse 
of his ailing mind, the old man, his 
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He was a gray, shadowy bulk—a phantom from the wreck of what he had once been. 


back to the door, bent over something 
on the bed. A long time he bent, silent 
now, completely absorbed in his task. 
Then he straightened, and seemed to be 
considering a point in his plans. 

The thing on the bed was an old 
traveling case. He had packed and 
closed and locked it. 

He was going away! 


A tremendous relief swept Herrin. 
Let him go! A thousand times, let 
him go. The doddering hulk had only 
the final reef to meet. What matter 
when it went to pieces? The sooner 
the better. God knew Susan had suf- 
fered enough. This was the most mer- 
ciful thing that could have happened. 

But—was it? Wouldn’t she worry 














and fret? Wouldn’t her poor, over- 
strained nerves snap at the uncertainty 
of what had become of her father? 
Wouldn’t she upturn heaven and earth 
to find him, dragging him back, in the 
end, more completely impossible than 
ever, more wretchedly the burden? 

As he weighed the matter swiftly in 
his mind, Herrin was amazed to see 
Baty unlock the traveling bag and be- 
gin to unpack it. Less and less rap- 
idly the old figure moved, while, like 
something spilled swiftly from a glass, 
the actuating impulse drained from his 
face. He was tike a machine whose 
motive power is exhausted, like a clock 
that is run down. 

Herrin rapped, and went in, crossing 
at once to the bedroom door. The old 
man turned from the bureau and faced 
him, without resentment, with no fury 
whatever of thwarted cunning. 

“Going away, Mr. Baty?” Herrin in- 
quired as casually as if he were address- 
4ng a man in his senses. 

The emptied eyes turned toward the 
window. “Not to-day,” Henry Baty 
said. “I’d thought of it, but it’s too 
cold. Susan said it was too cold, but 
I didn’t believe her. I thought she said 
it to put me off. But it’s snowing, you 
see. It wouldn’t do to go in the snow.” 

“No, it wouldn’t do to go in the 
snow,” Herrin agreed. “Susan was 
right.” 

“But she wants to put me off!” the 
senile tones quavered. “She can’t deny 
it. She wants to put me off.” 

“Where are you going?” Herrin 
risked the question, voicing it casually. 

Henry Baty sank down on the foot 
of the bed, and, taking a pair of socks 
from the traveling bag, began to roll 
them into a ball. 

“Tm going to my wife,” he said as 
quietly as if it were nothing. “Susan 
is going with me.” It chilled the blood 
in Herrin’s ‘veins. It sent a kind of 
distilled horror through him. “I be- 
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lieve I told you that was why I came 
back ?” 

“I didn’t understand you, Mr. Baty.” 

The grizzled head lifted, and the 
wide-set gray eyes fixed him. The old 
hands trembled and locked themselves 
about the socks. 

“Susan must come to plead with her 
mother for me. A woman will listen 
to her child when she won't listen to 
her husband.” 

The incredible, diabolical meaning of 
it all crashed, shell-like, upon Herrin. 
So this was what lay always smolder- 
ing in the diseased brain—what had 
lain there through all these days and 
nights when Susan had been here alone 
with him, completely at his mercy! It 
stopped Herrin’s heart, shaking him 
like an ague. 

The old man had lapsed into his own 
disordered thoughts again. 

“Susan’s queer,’ he 
“Women are all queer. She’s queer, 
like her mother.” He looked up and 
nodded at Herrin. “They never show 
things. They won’t. Torture can’t 
make em.” 

His crippled mind seemed to limp 
slowly back along the way of the past. 

“Susan sprained her thumb once 
when she was little and didn’t tell us 
for twelve hours. We were going for 
a water trip, and she was afraid she'd 
spoil it. So she set her teeth and went 
along. I can see her yet, white as 
her short little starched frock, stand- 
ing up against one of the smoke fun- 
nels, then sliding down suddenly into 
a heap, wet with the sweat of her pain.” 
He leaned against the foot of the bed 
and stared off past Herrin, seeing him 
not at all. : 

After a moment he_began to speak 
again: “That’s how we'll find her 
mother, I guess—backed into a corner, 
head up, eyes dry, heart breaking.” 

It was Herrin’s voice that fell next 
upon the quivering silence of the little 
room. He asked: “Is anything the 
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matter with Susan now? Anything her 
friends don’t know about?” 

It seemed incredible to him, even 
as he put the question, that he should 
ask it thus in her absence—ask it of 
her demented father. Yet something 
in the old man’s eyes, and his musing 
tones, seemed to justify it, to send a 
sudden swift conviction through Herrin 
that unguessed things were harassing 
her. 

Henry Baty looked up at him, shak- 
ing his head uncannily. 

“That’s the man of it—not to see,” 
he commented. “He doesn’t see, either. 
And I—I didn’t see.” His mind had 
slipped back into the past again. 

Herrin spoke summoningly: “Who 
doesn’t see, Mr. Baty?” ’ 

“Who? Why, Alec Foster, to be 
sure. Who else?” 

It was an instant before Herrin could 
steady himself. 

“What doesn’t he see?” he demanded. 

What he was asking—what he was 
determined to discover—he had the 
right to know, he assured himself. His 
friendship for Susan, his love for her, 
gave it to him. Susan should not go 
down in a little white heap a second 
time if he could help it. 

“What doesn’t Alec Foster see?’’ he 
repeated. 

The vagrant thoughts dragged them- 
selves slowly back to the present. 

“He doesn’t see that Susan loves 
him. He takes her word for it that 
she doesn’t, and goes away.” 

The little room seemed to catch up 
the words and hurl them in crashing 
echoes about Herrin’s ears. 

Yet this was a half-crazed, broken 
old man who was talking. Perhaps 
he was all wrong about it. If Susan 
cared for Foster, why shouldn’t she 
admit it? 

There came to him on the instant a 
thousand memories of Susan’s pride. 
They answered the question. 





He said: “How do you know that 
Susan cares?” 

It seemed to him in that instant that 
Henry Baty’s eyes tried to measure 
him, to gauge the depths of him, to 
fathom him and his friendship for 
Susan. But it was only for an in- 
stant, then the scum of vacuity swept 
them once more. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” the senile voice 
cried fretfully. “It doesn’t matter.” 

Herrin came nearer, touching him on 
the shoulder. 

“But it does matter, Mr. Baty,” he 
urged. “It matters tremendously. If 
anything’s the matter with Susan—if 
she is unhappy—I must know what it 
is. Do you undersand? I must know, 
so that I can help. There isn’t any one 
in the world quite so dear to me as 
Susan.” 

The sagging shoulders freed them- 
selves irritably from his touch. 

“Susan can take care of herself,” 
Susan’s impotent father declared iras- 
cibly. 

The hand was on his shoulder again. 
It pressed uncomfortably. It refused 
to be shaken off. Over his drowsing 
senses a determined voice rang, clap- 
ping out the words like a bell: “But 
Susan can’t. That’s exactly the point. 
So we’ve got to take care of her, you 
and I. Tell me how you know she 
loves Foster.” 

“You think because I’m old and 
broken that I can’t see anything. She 
thinks so, too.” 

“I think you have seen. Tell me 
what you saw.” 

Henry. Baty gathered his great body 
painfully from the bed, and, crossing 
the workshop, paused at the threshold 
of the small sitting room beyond. This 
room, with its sanitary couch, had been 
converted at his arrival into Susan’s 
bedroom as well. It was full of her 
personal belongings, her books, and her 
writing desk, her sewing basket and her 
tennis rackets. 














He turned and beckoned, and Herrin 
came and stood beside him, looking in 
with reluctance. 

“You see that?” Baty exclaimed, 
pointing toward a small treasure chest 
on the table beneath the single window. 

Herrin nodded. He knew the chest 
well. The fading afternoon light 
touched the deep bands of iron that 
encircled it and the gay tulips that dec- 
orated it. Two charming little land- 
scapes adorned the panels, and the im- 
itation lock was in old ormolu. The 
real lock covered the whole lid of the 
chest, and was, as he knew, a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, with its springs 
and wheels and bolts. The entire face 
was covered with a steel plate engraved 
in an exquisitely fine design. 

“There’s a little inner safe with an- 
other lock and key,” said the old man. 
“You know who gave it to her?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Herrin, “I know.” 

He remembered the evening when 
Foster, home from abroad, had given 
it to her before them all, laughing as 
he did so and saying: “To lock away 
your secrets, Susan.” 

And Susan had laughed back at him: 
“But I haven’t any, Alec. What a 
shame for it to go empty!” 

“Never mind,” he had comforted. 
“You'll fill it some day.” 

Herrin waited, turning to the old 
man beside him. 

“It’s got his picture and his letters 
in it,” her father said. “She takes 
them out sometimes, when she thinks 
I’m not watching, and once or twice 
she’s cried over them. Women don’t 
cry over such things unless they care.” 

“Not women like Susan,” Herrin 
said grimly. 

He was seeing straight through the 
little treasure chest; seeing the picture 
Susan had cried over. That, too, Alec 
had brought home with him—a minia- 
ture done especially for Susan. 

“He almost caught her at it one even- 
ing,” the old man said. “She was sit- 
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ting in the shadows with her hands 
over the letters, and he came so quietly 
she didn’t hear him until he was fairly 
in the workshop. There was just time 
for her to snap the lid. He looked at 
her strangelike and said: ‘Why, Susan, 
you have filled it!’ And she threw up 
her head and laughed and _ said: 
‘Stuffed it to the brim, Alec!’ And 
that’s all he could get out of her.” —= ~ 

Herrin moved abruptly away from 
her door. He stood for a moment by 
Susan’s little worktable, his clasp tense 
on its edge. Her father sat down in 
a willow chair that creaked with his 
weight and watched him through the 
moment’s silence. Then he . spoke 
querulously : 

“Well, now that you know, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

It. was what Herrin had been asking 
himself. He turned his young face to 
the old one. Racked with incredible 
suffering it was and strained and white. 

“I’m going to tell Foster,” he replied. 

“And have him taking her off some- 
where with him? You'll do nothing of 
the sort. D’ye think, if I wanted- to 
lose her, I wouldn’t have told him my- 
self? She’s got to come with me, I 
tell you.” 

He was shaking hideously, and he 
began to whimper. In sheer, uncon- 
trolled loathing Herrin thrust him 
aside. 

The old figure collapsed again into 
the chair. The familiar babble, inco- 
herent, confused, maudlin, slipped from 
his lips—as much a part of him as the 
breath he drew. 

After a moment his head began to 
droop, and, exhausted as he was with 
emotion, the old lethargy gradually 
claimed him. The grizzled head 
dropped low on his breast ; the muscles 
of his bullock neck grew turgid. 

Herrin waited until he slept, then 
he slipped out quietly and closed the 
door. 
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At Foster’s threshold he paused for 
an instant, getting hold of himself. 

“Alec,” he said, entering, “there’s 
something you must know.” 

At the moment light steps ran up 
Susan was “bringing 


the dusty stairs. 
home the bacon.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The little under-the-eaves studio was 
very quiet. Heat tapped in the radia- 
tor and a wind pushed against the case- 
ment window. On the table a drop- 
light burned beneath a tiny green 
shade, the circle of light engirdling the 
temple. jar, a book or two, a daffodil 
in a gray-green vase, and a small grass 
tray with some odds and ends in it. 

The room itself lay in shadow. 

Beyond the closed door of his bed- 
chamber, Henry Baty slept, but sleep 
did not quiet the babble of his loose 
old lips. It only made the sound come 
intermittently, startling one afresh at 
each sluggish outbreak. 

Susan and Alec Foster stood facing 
each other in the shadows. 

“Listen !”” commanded he. 

“It’s warmer, Susan! I tell you, it’s 
warmer,” came the voice from beyond 
the door. “It'll soon be thawing 
weather. We can go then.” 

*“You see!” Foster breathed, with a 
shudder. 

“He’s had the notion from the first, 
but he always lets me talk him out of 
it. He’s as gentle as a child. You 
and Den don’t understand.” 

“Tt’s you who don’t understand,” he 
groaned. 

“I’m not afraid.” 

“Well, then, 7’m afraid for you! 
We're all afraid. Something must be 
done. And done at once. It can’t go 
on like this.” 

“It’s got to go on, Alec,’ Susan said 
quietly. “There’s nothing else for it. 
As for danger, I know. Wouldn’t I, 
don’t you think?” 
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“They have a kind of devilish pa- 
tience, the mentally sick. They wait 
quite gently and docilely for what they 
want. Then suddenly Oh, I tell 
you, it’s a thing for a man to meet e 
He broke off. “It’s my job.” 

“Alec, dear, don’t go over all that 
again to-night,” she begged, with a little 
gesture of weariness. “I don’t think I 
could stand it.” 

“Susan,” he cried, in sheer admira- 
tion, “you’re smashing! You're great! 
The way you put it over My 
Lord, how I love you for it, of course! 
How I adore you! But it’s stuff and 
nonsense! Pure stuff and nonsense!” 

Susan stared*at him. 

“What?” she gasped. 
and nonsense?” 

“The pride that won’t let you come 
to me. Oh, my darling, suppose I 
hadn’t discovered what was in the way 
—suppose—I hadn’t found out 5 

Susan’s challenging voice stopped 
him short. “Found out what?” 

With a swift gesture, he swept her 
into hits arms. He laughed softly; he 
exulted; he held her close, his arms 
so tense that she could not stir. Her 
frantic little cries he did not even 
dimly hear. He kissed her hair and 
her eyes. He held her as if she were 
something caught back from the on- 
slaught of life—something he never, 
never meant to let go. 

She struggled, and freed herself, 
tearing away from his arms at last. 
She was trembling and cold—cold with 
a sickening despair that seemed to 
spread through all her veins. 

“You—you thought I loved you, 
didn’t you? That’s what you imagined 
you'd found out, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“You do love me, Susan,” he said. 
“Don’t deny it any longer, for God’s 
sake, dearest!” 

The gray, perplexed eyes dimmed a 
little. She made an odd, impulsive ges- 
ture with both her hands. 

“Love you! I should think I 


“What’s stuff 


do! 
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“He wants me to marry him,” put in Susan startlingly. 


You'll never, never know how much, 
Alec, dear! But not—oh, not the way 
you think! Not ” The small white 
face stained at the thought of his 
kisses. 

He stared at her, in his turn per- 
plexed, bewildered, completely non- 
plused. 

“Tf I didn’t know so well what the 
other sort of love ought to be,” she 
cried tremulously, “perhaps—perhaps 
But, oh, no, no! We'd die of 
the shame of it—the makeshift.” 

“Susan,” he demanded, “are you in 
earnest? In Heaven’s name, how am I 
to know—what am I to believe?” 

Her lips quivered; she spoke vehe- 
mently, almost convincingly. 

“You're to believe I’m terribly, in- 
exorably right, Alec,” she urged. “Lis- 











ten, dear. Do you remember the little 
hollow tree you showed me one day 
in the rocks up the cafion? Its heart 
was gone. It was living by the bark 
alone, you said. If I were to marry 
you, that’s how zd 

“Susan,” he demanded abruptly, “will 
you show me something ?” 

She smiled the saddest little smile 
in the world. 

“Ts there anything I wouldn’t show 
you now—now that I’ve shown you my 
heart ?” 

“But that’s just what you haven't 
shown me! That’s just what I must 
see, to be sure.” He moved toward the 
door of her low-lit sitting room. 

“Will you—will you open the treas- 
ure chest for me?” he turned at the 
threshold to ask. 
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She did not exclaim. She merely 
pressed back against the wall, regard- 
ing him with wide, incredulous eyes. 
In her white gown, the color drained 
to the last drop from her face, she 
looked like her own startled ghost. 

“So that’s why you though =f 

“Will you open it?” 

“T—don’t—know.” 

“You must!” 

“I can’t, Alec. I can’t!” 

“But you must, Susan!” 

“Who told you Was it father?” 

“It doesn’t matter. What matters is 
that I must know what’s in there.” 

“Why must you know?” 

“Because my happiness depends on 
my knowing. Mine, and yours, too, 
perhaps.” 

“Mine!” 

“Open it, dear.” 

“You've no right to ask.” 

‘‘Haven’t I? Do you honestly think 
I haven't?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! You've every right 
Her fingers were twining in 
and out among the knotted strands of 
white beads about her neck. 

“Then, come. Where’s the key?” 

“You’re—you’re asking me to unlock 
my soul!” 

“It’s your soul I must see. Don’t 
you know I must see it? It’s such a 
blessed little white soul, why should 
you be ashamed to have it seen?” 

His voice had lost part of its strain. 
The old laughing light was creeping 
back into his harassed eyes. He smiled 
and held out his hand to her. 

“Come!” he urged. 

She did not move for a second. The 
slim, white-gowned body seemed to flat- 
ten itself against the wall. The nerv- 
ous fingers played with the strands of 
beads. One of the strands broke, and 
the beads fell ina sudden shower, like 
raindrops, or like tears. 

She went with him into the little sit- 
ting room. 

















CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Darbell looked up at the open- 
ing of the door of her hotel sitting 
room, and nodded at her brother. 

She sat before a desk between two 
long windows, writing to her husband, 
who was absent on a ‘prolonged business 
trip. The rapture of him not yet havy- 
ing begun to pale, she addressed him a 
letter daily. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, Den,” she 
said, folding her letter and stamping it. 
“T sent because there are two things 
to discuss. One’s the marquetry fur- 
niture Aunt Alice will be certain to 
want to give you for a wedding gift. 
You must take it, by all means. I’ve 
thought just what to do with it. It will 
be ravishing in your little reception 
room, with straight-hanging curtains of 
deep crimson brocade. On the table 
Althea must use that strip of Empire 
green of hers with a band of gold for 
an edge. Then the cushions must be 
of deep crimson and green brocades. 
It will make a room of grave and sump- 
tuous coloring. I’m quite wild about 
it, and I was so fearful that you’d de- 
cline Aunt Alice’s offer that I had to 
ask you to come and talk it over.” 

“What clse is up?” Herrin asked, 
smiling at her. “Out with it! It wasn’t 
the marquetry furniture that worried 
you,” 

“Didn’t I tell you quite frankly there 
were two things?” 

“And the chief one is the one you’re 
hesitating over.” 

“I’m really horribly worried, Den.” 

“What worries you?” 

“You do, my dear. There, you have 
it! You worry me ill. Positively ill!” 

“What have I done? Oh, come, 
Julia, out with it! Drag me over the 
coals, if I need it. I’m not so squeam- 
ish. How have I bothered you?” 

She leaned on her small, sharp el- 
bow, and studied him half impatiently, 
half adoringly. 
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“Has it ever occurred to you what 
a perfectly impossible lover you are?” 
she demanded. 

He colored slightly, 
deeper into his chair. 
eyes met hers frankly. 

“Don’t I know?” he exclaimed. “Do 
you suppose I haven’t felt what was 
due her—what she’d expect—what any 
woman has a right to expect?” 

“Then if you know so well, why—— 

“Why?” 

Their candid eyes continued to meet. 

“Because I don’t love her,” he jerked 
out. 

“You don’t give yourself a chance. 
You never go near her except when 
you have to. How can you ex- 
pect a 

“Are you trying to tell me love is a 
matter of chance?” he broke in. 

“Of course it is,” she nodded eagerly. 
“Of association and mutual tastes 
and 9 

“Mutual tastes! 

“They’re not so horribly different as 
you think. She adores art 

“She adores the pose. She cares no 
more for art itself than your kitten 
over there.” 

“Just the same, she’ll never be taken 
off guard. They won't trip her up. 
And she'll be tremendously effective in 
a dozen ways, if you’ll only give her 
the opportunity. If you’d be reasona- 
ble about changing studios Imag- 
ine her against certain backgrounds! 
My dear, you'll be the envy of half 
the men in town!” 

He spoke quietly, out of the pent-up 
sickness of his. soul. 

“It’s a monstrous mating, Julia. You 
ought to know it as well as I.” 

She grew very pale, and, rising, in a 
flutter, came over to him. 

“Den, dear, you’re so queer—so un- 
like any one else! You’ve had such 
strange notions of marriage and love 
and all that sort of thing. You’ve been 
so set against compromises. That’s 


and settled 
His troubled 


” 


My Lord, Julia!” 
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why it all seems to you so-disappoint- 
ing. But you'll get used to the 
idea . 

“Used to living on the most abom- 
inable and unthinkable terms with a 
woman-who—maddens me! Do you 
think it will be easy to get used to?” he 
threw at her. 

She sank down on a hassock near 
him, clasping her knees in her arms. 

“Is it as bad as that?” she asked 
pitifully. 

“It’s as bad as it can be,” he groaned. 

The kitten came from a little sofa in 
the. corner, and, crawling into her lap, 
blinked sleepy eyes at him through her 
arms. 

“T—I’m afraid I got you into it,” she 
whispered. “It seemed to me it was 
the one thing in the world for you.” 

“The one thing in the world for any 
man is to marry the woman he loves,” 
said he. 

She sprang at him, sending the kitten 
flying across the rug. She knelt beside 
him, her hands on his arm. 

“So you love another woman?” she 
cried. “Oh, Den! Den!” 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said dully. 
“The other woman doesn’t love me.” 

She tried to shut back her breath of 
relief. But he heard it and smiled, a 
twisted kind of smile. “You'll never 
have to worry about that part of it.” 

“Suppose she did love you?” she 
queried. 

His voice was like something freed 
suddenly—like a winged thing, whose 
flight we follow with wondering eyes. 
It made her gasp inwardly. 

“Then all the Althea Richardsons on 
earth couldn’t keep me from her! I’d 
marry her to-morrow! To-day!” 

“And your word i 

“She’s fingering her bargain this min- 
ute—holding it up to the light,” he 
exclaimed bitterly. “If anything else 
offered, she’d take it. Oh, I’m not 
wronging her. I can see. She doesn’t 
scruple to let me see. It’s the cool- 
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est business. proposition in the world 
to her.” 

“You are wronging her,” she in- 
“She’s fond of you, proud of 


sisted. 
ul!” 

“She’d be much fonder, much 
prouder, of some one farther up the 
ladder than I. You can’t deny it.” 

“T do deny it,” she lied frantically. 

He looked down at her, smiling dryly 
at the absurd pathos of her face. 

“It’s no good arguing,” he said. 
“We both understand her.” 

“Well, then, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

He pushed her gently aside, and 
stood up, looking about for his hat. 

“T’m going to tell Aunt Alice to come 
along with the marquetry furniture,” 
he said grimly. 

As he went back to St. John’s 
through the chill afternoon, he thought 
bitterly of the future. In the house of 
life he would be like a dweller in a 
hotel—like one who passes daily along 
dim corridors of carefully closed doors. 

He sighed. For all his youth, he 
felt old,“old and useless and done for. 
All the old tumultuous energy seemed 
to have left him unaccountably. The 
chief impulses of life seemed already 
weary. 

Perhaps, he argued, it was the damp 
dullness of the thawing weather of the 
night previous that had crept into his 
veins. Or was it the new fact of 
Susan’s love for Foster? 

The rain began to fall, and, with col- 
lar up and hat brim down, he swung 
along, bending to the wind. 

It was the day following his dis- 
covery of «he secret of the little treas- 
ure chest. He had not seen Susan 
since or Foster. 

Taisey had looked in that morning 
to tell him that Foster had been called 
away to an adjoining town in regard 
to a death mask he was making of one 
of its prominent citizens. He hoped 
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Foster had made arrangements to safe- 
guard Susan during his absence. 

That something had to be done about 
Susan’s father seemed to have struck 
everybody at once. Mrs. Ivan-Rickard 
urged a nurse—that the old man was 
seriously ailing was plain—while Taisey 
was for putting him in a private sani- 
tarium where they took such cases, and 
Polly Thorndyke, saying nothing, had 
kept as close to Susan as Susan’s 
shadow. 

As for Herrin, he had not been able 
to rid himself for a second of the sense 
of Susan’s danger. He would see her, 
he thought, as soon as he got back, and 
find out what plan she and Foster had 
decided upon. To put in another night 
of anxiety was impossible. He would 
tell her so, confessing, if need be, the 
number of trips he had made to her 
door the night before. 

Two blocks from the old Terrace he 
saw Foster swing off a car, traveling 
bag in hand, and go hurrying toward 
home, his head bent against the rain. 

“Back sooner than I _ supposed,” 
Herrin thought. “He'll look out for 
her, of course. But I must make sure.” 

The rain had begun to freeze as it 
fell. The wind bit and snarled. 

Turning the corner, he glanced—as 
he always did on approaching St. John’s 
—up at Susan’s windows. 

At what he saw his blood froze with 
the rain. 

Flattened against the slate-covered 
side of the mansard roof of the Ter- 
race, midway up an old wooden ladder 
with half its rounds gone, was Susan, 
clinging desperately to the ladder’s sup- 
ports, the rung beneath her feet hav- 
ing given way beneath her weight; 
while crowding his great body through 
one of the windows of their apartment 
was her father, complete madness upon 
him. 

The rain sleeted over Susan’s thinly 
clad figure, and the wind whipped her 
gown as if it had been a flag—a little 
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white flag of desperate truce. The 
street was empty below. 

As Herrin ran, wondering how long 
she had been there, and half expect- 
ing her weakened hold to loosen be- 
fore his horror-filled eyes, her father 
fell back exhausted from the window. 
But in the next second he appeared 
again, dragging himself half over ‘the 
sill. 

Herrin took the entrance steps at a 
bound, ran up the first flight, and, 
shouting as he passed Foster’s door, 
leaped up the last steps to Susan’s, 

It was locked, as he had feared. 

He threw himself upon it with a 
strength only less unnatural than the 
strength of the dementia with which 
he had to deal. The lock was old, but 
it held. Three times his body crashed 
against it. The third time it yielded. 

He heard Foster coming. He heard 
the wild babble at the window. It arose 
shrilly when the insane man saw him. 
It broke into a malediction. 

They closed silently upon each other. 
Their interlocked bodies swayed. They 
crashed against the walls of the narrow 
dormer windows. Their shoulders 
gouged into the plastering and came 
away white. A loosened bas-relief 
clattered and fell, and their scuffling 
feet grounc it into the rug. 

The rug itself slipped on..the bare 
floor. They pitched precariously. The 
flame of the old man’s strength spurted, 
flared, died. His legs doubled beneath 
him. He lurched, and went down among 
the bits of broken plaster. 

Herrin leaped across the prostrate 
figure, calling to Foster to follow. 

He went through the window, and 
balanced on the narrow ledge. 

“Hold tight a second longer, Susan,” 
he shouted up.to her, the shriek of the 
wind about them. “Foster’s here with 
me. We'll get you down safely.” 

She dared not move. She did not 
speak. Something like a sob came to 
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him as, balancing carefully, he lifted 
his arms to her. 

He could just reach her feet. 

“Stiffen yourself when I take hold 
of your ankles,” he called up to her. 
“Let your body slide down the roof 
to me. Don’t be afraid. I’m braced 
for your weight, and Foster’s half in, 
half out of the window. You can’t 
fall. Are you ready? Let go gradu- 
ally. Now!” 

In less than a minute she was safe 
in his arms, with Foster steadying them 
to safety. 

Herrin slid through the window, still 
holding her, and, still holding her, 
leaned breathlessly against the wall. 
She lay utterly spent upon his heart. 

In the immensity of his relief, he 
held ‘her as if, having caught her back 
from that which threatened, he meant 
always to keep her. His heart swelled 
within him in a flood of passionate 
yearning that bore down before it all 
thought of the present. He forgot Fos- 
ter, forgot the inert figure just beyond 
the window. 

It was she who remembered, stirring 
in his arms. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

His passion fell, as passion ever must. 

He opened his arms and let her go. 
It was like yielding up his soul from 
his body. 

“She wants you, Alec,” he said. 

His eyes, meeting Foster’s, said sim~ 
ply: “You see how it is with me. I 
love her, too!” 

But- it was not Foster that she had 
meant, not Foster that she wanted. 

“Father!” she cried. “Why, father! 
Father!” : 

She knelt beside him in a wild mother 
way. He was her charge, and harm 
had come to him. 

‘ “Oh, quick, quick!” she begged of 
them. “The doctor!” 


Foster opened his door, snapped on 
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“Not foolish, please God!” he exclaimed, 


his lights, and stood aside for Herrin 
to enter. 

By common consent they crossed the 
studio to the sitting room, where they 
faced each other, tense with what they 
had just been through. 

“The fall had nothing to do with 
it,” Foster said. “The doctor’s very 
emphatic about that.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You must believe it, Den. The 
heart did it. That’s been bad—wretched 
—for months. Susan knew it. Good 
God, you can’t regret it’s over?” 


“Tf it could have 
come in some other 
way!” Herrin groaned. 

“Any way was to be 
welcomed for him 
—poor devil! As for 
Susan a4 

Herrin nodded. They 
stood on either side of 
the hearth, staring into 
the coals, living over 
the rapid events of the 
several hours previous. 
To each came the last 
glimpse they had 
caught of Susan 
through the partially 
open door of her sitting 
room—a little, white, 
shaken, sobbing Susan, 
held clase in Mrs, Ivan- 
Rickard’s. arms, with 
Polly Thorndyke hov- 
ering over her. Susan, 
her gallant head down 
at last, all the pent-up 
tears of weeks falling 
in a shower. It had 
been horrible to see. 
But the peace of tears, 
of natural relief, would 
come, they knew. 

“So you love her?” 
Foster said. His voice 
seemed to come from a 
far distance. 

“Do you wonder, Alec?” 

“Wonder! . /?” 

He sank into his old chair by the 
hearth, taking his knees into the em- 
brace of his wiry arms. He _ sat 
hunched up like a griffin on a cathedral 
porch. 

He said: “I saw three pheasants 
caught in a snap net once. I’ve been 
thinking of them all evening.” 

Herrin looked over at him in surprise. 

“I’m the only one in the net,” he 
exclaimed. 
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Nursing his knees, Alec Foster stared 
into the fire. 

“You—talked with her last night?” 
Herrin asked... 

“Oh, yes; we talked!” 

“They were there in the box? Her 
father hadn’t imagined it?” 

“They were there, all right.” 

Herrin nodded. He tried to square 
himself. Something in the physical 
movement suggested a prisoner straight- 
ening himself beneath sentence. 

“I wish I could say I’m glad, Alec.” 

“Don’t try.” 

“T won’t. It would be a farce. But 
you know, without the telling, that I’d 
rather you had her than any one else 
in the world.” 

Foster continued to sit hunched up. 
He took his black brows between thumb 
and first finger, gathering them into a 
ragged knot. He half closed his eyes. 

“T made her open the chest for me,” 
he said. “There was no other way. I 
saw the things myself.” 

“Oh, of course!” cried Herrin. “Of 
course!” 

“It was,” said Foster, still with half- 
shut eyes, “it was that little thumb-nail 
sketch made of you three or four years 
ago. That, and all the scribbled notes 
you've ever sent her!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Althea came slowly down the stairs. 
Never had she seemed so truly the 
Pomona. White draperies wrapped her, 
and out of them, like dewdrops shining 
in their white softness, glowed what 
were left of the Richardson diamonds. 
Her throat and arms were bare and 
pink-white, as if the stn had warmed 
them. Her fair hair held innumerable 
golden glints. 

She stared in surprise at Herrin, 
waiting’ for her in the hall below. 

“You!” she said. “I thought it was 
Doctor McClure. The maid didn’t tell 
me. We were going to the Giffords’. I 
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knew you wouldn’t want to come. It’s 
dancing, and that always bores you.” 

“We must talk a minute before he 
arrives,” Herrin said. “Can’t we go 
into your father’s study?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, and led the 
way. 

She turned, as he closed the door. 

“You’re not annoyed about Doctor 
McClure, Den?” 

“Annoyed?” he repeated dully. 

“He’s so old a friend, you know. 
And very lonely since Mrs. McClure’s 
death two years ago. You—you aren’t 
hearing me at all!” she broke off 
vexedly. 

“Althea,” he stammered, “I’ve come 
to say something. For Heaven’s sake, 
let me say it and have done!” 

The gold-flecked brown eyes drew 
themselves shut to a curious slit, out of 
which, as she established herself in 
her father’s great, straight-backed 
chair, she studied him sharply. 

“Say it,” she nodded. “By all means, 
say it. What is it? Have you made a 
discovery ?” 

He nodded. That, he said, was what 
he had. made. 

“Well?” said she coolly, and waited. 

“You can’t coin love into something 
to pay old debts with, or to meet new 
ones,” he said miserably. 

She stated at him for an instant 
without speaking. Then she said: 
“Who expected it? We understood, 
from the start, that love had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“But we hoped it might have, at the 
end. We did, didn’t we, Althea?” 

- “Frankly,” said she, with her cynical 
hardihood, “I haven’t wasted much 
time in speculating.” 

He winced, as he always did at her 
brutalities. 

“T expected it,” he said quietly; “or 
even the sense of what I owed you 
couldn’t have made me feel I had any 
right to ask you to marry me.” 

Her arms lay along the arms of the 
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chair. She tipped her head against its 
back and considered him through her 
half-lowered lids. 

“When did you make this interesting 
discovery of yours?” she questioned. 
“How is it that you’ve come to see love 
isn’t to have any part in it?” 

“I’ve been feeling it vaguely from the 
first—as you must have felt it, too—but 
last night rf 

“Yes? Go on.” 

“I knew.” 

“Knew what?” 

“That we can’t keep on. There’d be 
nothing mitigating, nothing sacred, 
nothing—decent about such a mar- 
riage. It would be abominable for 
you P 

“Leave me out of it, Den.” 

“Leave you out of it! For God’s 
sake, how can you leave yourself out 
of it?” 

“What happened last night to throw 
such an illuminating light?’ she asked. 

For an instant he hesitated, then he 
answered quietly, his face holding all 
his conflicting emotion: 

“T discovered that the girl I love 








loves me.” 


“So that’s it?” 

He nodded wretchedly, yet with 
something in his eyes he did not try to 
hide from her. 

The dark-hued room was very still. 

She gave a little silent laugh. Noth- 
ing stirred about her. She might have 
been done in bold black and white 
against the dark background of the 
straight-backed chair. 

“If ever a man felt himself abom- 
inable—a cad # 

“Oh, don’t go in for anything like 
that!” she exclaimed. 

After an instant, she said ironically : 
“A pleasant prospect for me, isn’t it? 
Thrown over “f 

“T’'d give my right hand 

“You’d give nothing of the sort!” 
she snapped. “And we both know it. 
Talk plainly. What do you propose? 








” 





The engagement is known everywhere. 
The flat is leased.” 

“Don’t you suppose I’ve thought of 
it? I walked the floor all night last 
night thinking of it. We must find a 
way to spare you annoyance. The 
whole thing must be put onto me. Say 
you couldn’t stand for my peculiarities, 
Say you tried to care for me and 
couldn’t. Say anything to make it 
easier for you. There’s nothing I won't 
do.. You've only to tell me what you 
want.” 

“Tell you and—let you be off as 
speedily as possible to her. That’s 
what you mean, isn’t it?” 

She stirred him to speech at last. 
Deliberately she threw the floodgates 
and let the tide of his sickened re- 
bellion pour through. And as it came, 
tearing and foaming and leaping high, 
she lay with tilted head, her brown eyes 
half smiling, her lips a scarlet bow, the 
gleam of her flesh as cold as the glint 
of snow. 

He went away at last—free. 

But he went with a queer numbness 
upon him, Body and nerves and spirit 
ached. He had the sense of having 
come through a quagmire that had all 
but sucked him down. The flush on his 
face showed what emotion still swept 
him. 

He thought of Althea as she had 
turned from saying good by to him to 
greet Doctor McClure. There had been 
something significant in her manner of 
doing it. Something that, carefully 
veiled as it was, bespoke a decision. 

The swift piling up in his mind of 
detailed incidents confirmed the im- 
pression. Insignificant happenings of the 
past few week occurred to him with 
new significance. He recalled a fact that 
had not struck him before—Doctor 
McClure had been almost constantly 
underfoot. Had he been kept as a 
reserve? For the heap of his dollars 
would she forget the years between 
them and the absence of any romance? 
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IN THE SNAP-NET 


Romance! Althea would have avoided 
that as anxiously as she would a 
malady, maintaining that one might 
suffer almost equal inconvenience from 
it. 

“That there should be women who 
feel no more than that!” he thought. 

Then -he began to think of Susan. 


He came upon Susan in the twilight. 
She was hurrying home, and he was 
hurrying to her. It was the day fol- 
lowing her father’s funeral, and he had 
waited, all his pent-up feeling strug- 
gling in him, until the first moment 
when he might speak to her. 

She was rushing along through the 
gathering dark, a slim, almost shabby 
little Susan, her body bent against the 
wind, when he overtook her. 

“Why, hello, Den! Coming home?” 
she asked, falling into step with him. 

“Going to find you,’ he said. 
“There’s”—his voice shook—‘“a lot 
to say.” 

She nodded. 
riage ?” 

“About just that,” he repeated, lift- 
ing her hand to his arm. “That’s 
better,” he said. “The walk is slip- 
pery.” 

“Horribly,” said she. 
to be?” 

“The first minute possible!” 

She gave him a surprised look. His 
eagerness and this strange excitement 
which was upon him amazed her. 

“It’s queer to think of your being 
so swept away!” she murmured, smil- 
ing a poor little imitation of a Susan 
smile. 

“We can’t talk here in the street,” 
he grumbled, hurrying her at ridiculous 
speed toward St. John’s Terrace. ° 

They went in at the’ old entrance 
and ran up the first flight of stairs, his 
hand beneath her: elbow, urging her on. 

They came to Foster’s door, and to 
Foster, just coming out. 


“About your mar- 


“When’s it 
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“What’s up?” said he. 
this rush?” 

“Den’s in a hurry,” said Susan, quite 
breathless with the pace they had come. 
“He wants to tell me about the wed- 
ding.” 

“Oh, that!” Foster said, and smiled 
queerly. “Well, I mustn’t keep him 
from it.” And he ran down the stairs, 
a handsome, impudent figure in his 
topcoat and high hat, a violet in his 
buttonhole. 

“You may light the candles—I don’t 
feel up to the lights to-night—while 
I take off my things,” said Susan, as 
they entered the shadowy studio. 

“Your things can wait, but I can’t,” 
he told her, his voice breaking oddly. 

“Dear me, you are in a hurry, aren’t 
you?” she exclaimed,..fumbling for a 
match and touching a brace of candles 
on the table near her. 

“Why, Den!” she cried, seeing his 
face by the soft light. ““What—what- 
ever in the world makes you look like 
that? What is it?” 

“It’s love—love of you, you, you!” 
he declared, opening his arms to her. * 

But Susan stood back from him, a 
frightened gleam in her eyes. - 

“What nonsense you’re talking!” she 
said. “You forget ‘5 

“My dear,” he said very gravely, 
“T’ve a treasure chest, too. It hasn’t 
tulips on it and iron bands, but it’s as 
full as yours. Chock-full, Susan. It’s 
running over with things I’ve saved. 
It’s my heart; and it’s so-full the lid 
won't shut. Anybody can see what’s 
cropping out. Foster saw. That’s 
why ”? . 

“He told! 
him !” 

“He told after he saw that I loved 
you.” 

She made a gesture of despair. Her 
eyes were big and full of wonder and 
reproach—the reproach of the mortally 
wounded. 

‘What was the use?” 


Alec told! And I trusted 
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“The use?” he echoed. “Good Lord, 
if he hadn’t!” 

“Things are so hopelessly beyond us 
—out of our hands.” 

“T’ve been a blind fool, Susan,” he 
said, “but I’m not a coward.” 

“You mean . 

“Can’t you see what I mean? I’m 
free to come to you. I’m yours—all 
yours—if you want me, if you’ll only 
take me.” 

“Althea!’”’ she whispered, and waited, 
standing slim and straight against the 
brace of candles, her quiet mouth and 
her guarded eyes and the forward thrust 
of her chin giving strength to her pose. 

She waited, so fresh, so sweet, so 
adorable, so untainted, so full of un- 
harmed dreams and illusions that the 
glory of her smote him like the glory 
of a pure, white light. 

He told her swiftly all there was to 
tell. 

Then his arms would wait no longer. 
He swept her from her feet, crushing 
her to him. He tossed aside her little 
black hat and kissed her hair, her 





*cheeks, her lips. The moment of pos- 


session was his at last. 

As~he felt the slender little body 
quiver in his embrace, he sickened anew 
at the remembrance of how nearly he 
had lost her, and his arms tightened, 
tightened, till they hurt her. 

She must have been thinking of the 
same thing, for suddenly she drew his 
head down. She put her fresh lips 
against his cheek. He could not have 
told whether she sobbed or laughed, 


but her voice with its old briskness, 
with its new and wonderful softness, 
made his pulses tingle and leap. 

“Do you know how I feel, Den?” 
she demanded, and now her laugh 
sprang out in all its familiar blitheness 
and spontaneity. “Like a pony stretch- 
ing his cramped legs for a free run.” 

He turned her face up to his, kissing 
her softly, adoringly. 

“Do you know how you seem to me, 
you blessed darling?” he asked, his 
voice breaking. “Like a bird rushing 
straight at the sun.” 

“Rushing,” she whispered, una- 
bashed, “in a foolish, foolish ecstasy.” 

“Not foolish, please God!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No, not foolish, Den. Wise, wise 
She hid her face for an instant against 
his breast, then she threw back her 
head, shaking off the tears that had 
gathered on her lashes. 

After an instant she said, “I—I’m 
just remembering Alec.” 

“Alec will remember you a long, long 
time, dear,” he told her gravely, “but 
in the end, he'll forget. He’s the sort 
that can—thank Heaven! You're not 
to let the thought of him spoil our hap- 
piness. That’s the very last thing Alec 
would want, you know.” 

“I know.” She sighed and yielded to 
his arms as they drew her close again. 
“Good old Alec!” she breathed. “And 
oh, poor, poor Althea!” 

“Poor! She'll roll in money.” 

“But she won’t have you,” said 
Susan. 
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A Holiday 


By Lois Willoughby 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE Charles Chesterton Browns 
were quite English in their de- 
votion to holidays. They re- 

ligiously observed those bestowed upon 
them by the church and the State, each 
other’s birthdays, the day they met, the 
two days it had taken them to become 
engaged, and their wedding day. 
Which should have been sufficient holi- 
days for any happy and prosperous 
young married couple who spent the 
month of August in northern Michigan 
and went home at Christmas time. 

But it wasn’t. The third year of 
their married life they took on one 
more, thereby forever blotting July 24th 
off the calendar as a working day. ‘The 
taking on was a terrific task. It in- 
volved all kinds of transportation, hives 
and hysterics, and much arnica and 
court-plaster. It came near being a 
tragedy—but fate was kind; so they 
gave thanks and rejoiced annually 
thereafter. 

The festivities were really founded 
on a scorching day thirty-six hours 
earlier than the celebrated date. The 
thermometer had flirted with the cen- 
tury mark all the afternoon and at sun- 
down lingered at ninety-seven. 

Charlie Brown, being a_ well-estab- 
lished Chicago broker, left his office 
early and went for a swim. At seven 
o'clock, arrayed in light homespun and 
fresh linen, he sat at the head of the 
table in the quaint Dutch dining room 
of their South Side apartment. 

Across from him sat Mrs. Brown in 
a simple white gown. She presided 
II 
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over the cut-glass pitcher of iced tea, 
to the refreshing melody of clinking 
ice. Between them sat Mrs. Parker, 
Brown’s sensible and much-beloved 
mother-in-law, their guest of honor for 
a brief visit. She bestowed her affec- 
tions impartially, looking first at one 
and then at the other in silent admira- 
tion. 

“Well, we’re pretty comfortable, any- 
way,” commented Mr. Brown with a 
complacent air. “And look at this,” he 
added jubilantly, as a flaky shortcake, 
heaped high with rich, red strawberries, 
was placed before him by the pretty 
Irish maid. 

Mrs. Brown looked—and burst into 
tears. 

“Elizabeth !”’ 
reprovingly. 

“Betty, dear!” cried her husband in 
alarm, as he rushed to her. 

“T can’t help it,” she sobbed, burying 
her face in the three-dollar French- 
linen napkin. “It’s so hot, and every- 
thing’s gone wrong, and”—a convulsive 
shudder—‘“and I’ve got the hives.” 

Saying which, she unrestrainedly suc- 
cumbed to her grief. 

Her relatives unfeelingly smiled. Mr. 
Shakespeare’s mind was clear and keen 
when he wrote: “He jests at scars that 
never felt a wound.” For persons 
spared the tendéncy to the childlike af- 
fliction never will understand that 
strawberries to hive sufferers are the 
same as a red rag to a bull. 

“T wouldn’t mind having the hives 
myself,” said Mr. Brown; smothering a 


exclaimed her mother 
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“Mother!” gasped Mrs. Brown, as she feebly wabbled her purse up and 
down at her disappearing husband. 


laugh. ‘You know, Betty, they write 

poetry about them.” And gently lead- 

ing her to the couch, he recited with 

dramatic abandon: 

“I’m bin a-visitun ’bout a week, 

To my little cousin’s at Nameless Creek ; 

An’ I’m got the hives an’ a new straw hat, 

An’ I’m come back home where my beau 
lives at.” ’ 

There was much bathing of hands 
and face, much sympathy and petting, 
also a glass of cream tartar; and at 
last Betty Brown smiled wanly up at 
her nurses. 

“T’ve got it,” 
thusiastically. 


said the young man en- 
“We can’t go north for 


ten days, but here’s a 
scheme. You and 
mother take a little 
trip to Michigan City 
on the boat. I'll meet 
you when you come 
back, and we’ll go to 
one of the gardens 
for dinner and have a 
jolly time. What do 
you say to that, 
sweetheart ?” 

“Will you go to 
Michigan City, too?” 
came the plaintive 
evasion. 

“No, dear, I can’t. 
But you and mother 
will get along in fine 
shape. You get rested 
up to-morrow, and 
Thursday morning 
you can sail away. 
That’s what the hives 


need.” 
Mrs. Brown seemed 
languidly indifferent, 


but looked as if she 
might consider it. 
Mrs. Parker sighed 
and said nothing. 

To understand the 
situation geographt- 
cally, lay down a silk 
stocking with a reénforced toe, the tip 
of which may represent the lower point 
of Lake Michigan. Chicago is at the 
top edge of the double silk weave on 
the west side. Michigan occupies a 
similar location on the east side. To 
go from the Windy City to the Indiana 
town by boat, you sail for two hours 
straight across the top of the reénforce- 
ment. To go by train, you travel down 
to the tip of the toe and then up again, 
wasting a littles less time. 

Mr. Brown was so pleased with the 
deluge of literature he accumulated in 
arranging for the trip that he thought 
a little of starting a “Day’s Outing” 
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bureau. The following evening he went 
home laden with folders and tickets 
and a complete itinerary, which read 
something like this: 


Leave Clark Street dock on the S. S. In- 
diana at ten a. m. Reach Michigan City at 
noon. Lunch at the country club. Go to the 
park. Start back at five p. m. Reach Chi- 
cago at seven. 


“Can’t you go, dear?” coaxed Mrs. 
Brown as she took the carefully out- 
lined schedule and the brilliantly col- 
ored passports, stamped in big, impres- 
sive letters: “Good only July 24th.” 

“Not this time,” he answered as he 
reprovingly shook his head. 

The same question bobbed up again 
the next morning when he kissed her 
good-by. 

“No, Betty, no,” he said emphatically 
in a cross tone, a scowl darkening his 
face. “Now be good and don’t fuss. 
I'll be at the dock to-night when you 
come sailing in.” 

One thing and another delayed the 
travelers, and when they were ready to 
leave the house, they found they barely 
had time to make the boat. Mrs. 
Brown happened to think of a short cut 
downtown a friend had recently told 
her about and decided to try it. It re- 
sulted in a couple of transfers and 
landed them three blocks out of their 
way. Mrs. Brown began to get flurried 
and Mrs. Parker began to get short of 
breath. There was no time to consider 
feelings, however—the only thing to do 
was to run. 

The warning bell spurred them on, 
but it was too late. When they were 
half a block from the dock, the bridge 
turned and cut off their last chance of 
departure. Still their momentum car- 
ried them forward, and they fell pant- 
ing against the heavy guard chain as the 
S. S. Indiana, loaded with happy tour- 
ists, passed slowly through. 

And leaning over the white railing 
of the promenade deck, frantically wav- 
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ing a blue-edged handkerchief, stood 
Charles Chesterton Brown. 

- “Mother!” gasped Mrs. Brown, as 
she feebly wabbled her purse up and 
down at her disappearing husband. 

“Mother” gave one despairing look, 
one disconsolate sigh ; then she returned 
to her duty. 

“Now, don’t cry, Elizabeth,” she 
commented. “You'll get all stirred up. 
Charlie evidently found he could get 
away and wanted to surprise us. He 
did,” she added laconically. 

A well-dressed man who had been 
enjoying the little comedy felt a shadow 
of regret as he noted the impending 
tears and, stepping up to the belated 
travelers, said: 

“I beg your pardon, but why don’t 
you take the Michigan Central train to 
Michigan City and surprise”—he hesi- 
tated a second—“him?” 

The suggestion was heartily wel- 
comed, and the women were soon rush- 


ing across the city to the Twelfth Street 


station. They found the next train 
they could take was a slow one, due 
to arrive at the summer resort only a 
quarter of an hour before the boat. 

The hot and dusty journey was with- 
out incident, save the soothing of Eliz- 
abeth. Immediately on arrival they 
went to the dock to watch for the ex- 
cursionists. With much _ brass-band 
ragtime and fluttering greetings, the 
Indiana steamed in. The gangplank 
was lowered, and Mrs. Brown and her 
mother crowded as close as they could 
to the emerging throng. They peered 
into face after face, but no husband 
and son-in-law was visible. 

Mrs. Brown began to sniffle audibly 
as the tag end of the crowd sauntered 
off the boat. The last passenger landed, 
the steamship official started to bar the 
entrance with a heavy rope. 

Mrs. Brown gave one frenzied leap. 
A strong arm obstructed her way. 

“You can’t go aboard, madam, until 
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the boat’s ready to start,” said the com- 
manding voice. 

“But my husband’s there,” she cried 
excitedly. 

“There’s no one on, board but the 
crew,” came the authoritative answer. 

“But I saw him on the boat in Chi- 
cago.” 

The official gave one puzzled look, 
and, raising his eyebrows, smiled know- 
ingly. 

“You must have missed him in the 
crowd,” was all the sympathy he volun- 
teered. 

Mrs. Parker succeeded in leading her 
daughter away. She cared little for a 
day’s outing, anyway, and this one was 
proving too strenuous. Still, she was 
sorry for Elizabeth, and though she 
couldn’t see for the life of her how 
Charlie had got. away, she assuringly 
insisted he must have slipped by when 
they weren’t looking. 

“We'll run into him on the street,” 
she said, trying to be merry, “and then 
who'll be surprised? But remember, 
daughter,” she cautioned solemnly, “you 
must keep cool!” 

Up and down the highways and by- 
ways of the sandy town they paced 
in the broiling sun, but Michigan City 
was evidently not the port of one par- 
ticular missing man. 

At half past three they telephoned 
to Chicago. 

Mr. Brown wouldn’t be back until 
to-morrow, according to the office 
boy. That was all he knew, and there 
wasn’t anybody else in. But poor Mrs. 
Brown was—‘“all in.” 

“Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Parker sternly, 
“you've just got to take yourself in 
hand. Charlie evidently jumped off the 
boat when it went through the State 
Street bridge, and no doubt is just as 
worried as you are. Now, we're going 
right over to that tea shop across the 
street and have luncheon, and I want 
you to be sensible.” 

« With all due credit to Mrs. Brown, 


she tried to obey. She even joked 
feebly about Charlie’s day off and won- 
dered what the poor boy was doing. 
And though she knew heat and excite- 
ment were a sure recipe for more hives, 
she uttered no complaint. 

Under the easy sailing and the cool 
breezes of the return trip, Mrs. Brown’s 
nerves gradually quieted down. Tak- 
ing advantage of the lull, Mrs. Parker 
dozed off into a blissful cat nap. After 
a while the heroine of the melodramatic 
day casually drifted into conversation 
with an attractive woman sitting next 
to her. 

“It certainly is glorious,” said the 
stranger as she took a long, deep breath. 
“T love the lake.” 

“You came over on- the morning 
boat ?” questioned Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes. And we had such an exciting 
time. A man fell overboard r 

Mrs. Brown gave one piercing shriek 
and fainted. When she came to, it took 
the captain and the crew, not to men- 
tion a thousand passengers, to convince 
her that the report was unfounded. But 
her nervous system still staggered un- 
der the blow. 

At last the seemingly intermiriable 
journey approached its end. Mrs. 
Parker helped her daughter arrange her 
hair and her hat, and neither noticed 
that the Rush Street bridge had swung 
open to let them pass through. A mo- 
ment later Mrs. Parker sighted State 
Street, and, heaving a sigh of relief, 
she remarked encouragingly to her 
daughter : 

“There, Elizabeth—there’s where 
Charlie jumped off.” 

And just then the jackknife bridge 
went up in the air. 

This time it was a total collapse. 
Mrs. Brown, limp and apparently life- 
less, was carried off the boat in the 
arms of a sturdy seaman and hurriedly 
placed in a taxi. The driver exceeded 
all speed limits, fearing he would not 
get his fare home still breathing. 
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But there was no danger. 
ing of the car soon aroused the stricken 
wife—or widow—she vaguely wondered 


which. Heartbroken, she sought refuge 
in her mother’s arms, and faintly sob- 
bing, “Charlie! Charlie!” went whiz- 
zing to her uncertain doom. 

And Charlie—where was he? 

On the way downtown his conscience 
had begun to smite him. Elizabeth’s 
pretty, troubled face had kept reproach- 
ing him, and he had still heard the piti- 
ful tone of her disappointed “Good-by.” 


A. -~ 


Mrs. Brown gave one piercing shriek and fainted, 


He had blamed himself for being cross 
to her, even in a half-jesting way. 

“Poor little girl,” he had thought, 
“she’s half sick. I ought to be ashamed 
of myself.” 

Arriving at the office, he had gone. 
hurriedly through his mail and, finding 
nothing of importance, had decided to 
cut business and make Elizabeth happy. 
He had just made the boat and had 
rushed on deck to find her. His sur- 
prise as he had caught sight of the land- 
bound women may be imagined. Their 
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sight of him he knew would be the last 
straw to Elizabeth. There had been 
just one chance—to jump off at the 
Rush Street bridge—and he had taken 
it. By that time the boat had been 
picking up speed, and he had landed 
with considerable force at the feet of a 
big, fat man. 

“Hello, Brown,” that astonished in- 
dividual had exclaimed, as the young 
athlete had picked himself up. “Flee- 
ing from justice?” 

Brown had smothered his wrath, 
wiped the blood off his face, and with 
a casual answer, limped away. His 
right ankle had given him some pretty 
sharp twinges as he had wended his 
way toward the Clark Street dock. 
There a newsboy had given him a vivid 
though garbled account of the two 
women who had missed the boat and 
“beat it” for the train. He had then 
headed for his office, but his foot and 
ankle had swelled until he could 
scarcely walk. A policeman had helped 
him into a taxi, and Mr. Brown, a vic- 
tim of love’s labor lost, had gone home, 
picking up his doctor on the way. 

“You’re a lucky chap, my boy,” the 
doctor had said as he had applied the 
bandages. “But don’t you step on that 








foot for a week.” Then, crisscrossing 
his patient’s forehead with court-plaster, 
and putting an effective strip across his 
nose, he had left him alone. 

Brown had smoked and read and 
cursed fate; also the maid, who was 
enjoying her day off. Telephone and 
doorbells had rung, but the prisoner 
could not respond. He had tried to 
hobblé to the kitchen to get something 
to eat, but the pain had been too great. 
So he had settled down in an armchair 
as comfortably as he could and, care- 
fully depositing the huge, . bandaged 
foot on the piano stool before him, 
had awaited the return of his family. 

At eight o’clock he heard the car stop 
in front of the door. He heard his 
mother-in-law’s tired voice: “It’s all 
lighted up, you see.” Then there was a 
sound of hurrying feet on the stair, the 
key turned, and in rushed the hysterical 
remains of Elizabeth Brown. 

She made no comment. She asked 
no question. She simply rushed toward 
him—heavens, how she hurt that foot! 
—and throwing her arms fervently 
around her helpless husband’s neck, she 
cried in tear-stained tones of ecstasy: 

“Oh, Charlie! Charlie! I’m so glad 
you tried to go.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ATHAM ran down the steps of the 
club and hurried across Gramercy 
Park, his hat pulled down over 

his eyes, his stick tucked under his arm, 
and an unlighted cigarette between his 
bloodless lips. He was thinking deeply. 
Twice friends hailed him—Morning, 
Freddy!” “Hello, Latham!’—but he 
pushed on silently, having neither seen 
the men nor heard their cheery saluta- 
tions. At the corner he stopped and 
stroked his chin slowly with an un- 
gloved hand. Sherwin, the playwright, 
had said: 

“Pretty Constance Talbot is doing the 
best work of her career with the Mor- 
ris-Duncan people, up in Boston. I 
was amazed when I saw her recently. 
There’s a girl who'll bear watching.” 

These few words, carelessly spoken, 
to a group lounging in the deep leather 
chairs in the club window, had sent the 
blood rushing madly to Frederic 
Latham’s cheeks. He had blushed like 
a schoolboy; then gone white, even to 
his lips. At first disgusted with him- 
self for his emotion and then intoxicated 
by the singularity of the situation, he 
had rushed away across the square to 
think it out by himself. 

He hadn’t dreamed Constance Tal- 
bot was in Boston; they had told him 
she had gone to London! 

His brain was all a-muddle; some- 
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thing quite hard, like a sledge hammer, 
kept pounding at his temples; for he 
could come to but one conclusion, knew 
but one thing. 

Constance was with the Morris-Dun- 
can Company in Boston, and a week ago 
he had been offered the position of lead- 
ing man with these same _ people. 
Latham had never bothered to answer 
the telegram, refusing even to consider 
such an engagement, which, he felt, was 
beneath his dignity. But now, when he 
knew she was there, he would go to 
Boston even if it meant giving up an 
all-season success on Broadway. What 
was Broadway compared to Constance? 
He’d telegraph at once. 

The office, at the corner of Thirteenth 
Street, was next to a florist’s shop in 
whose windows were banked great 
masses of purple violets and scarlet 
poinsettia against a background of 
Southern smilax. Latham stopped and 
for a brief second gazed. How it all 
came back to him, those yesterdays! It 
was here, each morning on his way up- 
town from the club, that he had come 
to order violets for Miss Vernonceau. 
He must have bought millions of ’em 
that season. Vi was simply crazy about 
’em. And as he hesitated, that lady her- 
self called to him from the tonneau of 
her smart little car: 

“Freddy! Oh-ho!” 
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While he had not seen Violet Ver- 
nonceau for nearly five months, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for him to hurry at her call, to 
open the door for her, to hold her bull 
terrier’s chain, to allow her to heap his 
arms with packages, and to follow her 
into the shop. He had done it all un- 
questioningly so many times! 

“You see, I buy my own flowers 
now,” she told him, with a charming 
pout, Then she smiled and hurried 
back to her car. “Come along,” she 
begged. “I’m going to sing at the Plaza 
for the kiddies’ Christmas tree or sum- 


mer outing or—or something or other. © 


Come. You may ride uptown with me. 
What’s the matter? Are you angry 
with me? What have I done? Won’t 
you tell me?” 

“What shall I say? What can I 
say?” he asked, screwing his face into 
a crooked smile. 

“Why are you mad at poor Vi? What 
has she done?” 

“My dear Violet “ 

“Oh, am I? Thank the Lord!” 

He was silent, but he followed her 
into the machine and rode with her up 
the avenue. It used to flatter his vanity 
to ride with Violet Vernonceau, yet in 
his heart he knew that he was no more 
to her than the terrier on the chain, 
that, in fact, she regarded him very 
much in the same light, as part of her 
personal property, to be punished or 
petted at will. But that was yesterday. 

“It’s this way, Vi,” he said at last 
thoughtfully. “I felt that you would 
never let me be any more to you than 
I am now, and since that was not the 
way I cared for you, well—I was 
wasting my time, the best years of my 
life, playing valet—to a heartless 
woman,” ; 

“You think that?” she asked quickly. 

“T do!” 

“And yet I travel half the town every 
day to this little shop to buy violets 





because of—of a memory,” she mur- 
mured. 

Latham was skeptical, but he held his 
tongue. And he remembered that the 
little shop was very reasonable. 

She glaneed at him, then shrugged 
her shoulders slightly. 

“I’m sorry. And I can’t-help it if I 
don’t want to marry you. I don’t want 
to marry anybody,” she said. “I like 
you, Freddy. You’re a dear, and such 
eyes! But we'd both be. miserable be- 
fore the honeymoon waned. Come, 
let’s be friends. You just can’t quarrel 
with poor Vi. And I’ve a dandy part 
in my new show that I’d love you to do. 
Go and see Hall about it. Tell him I 
sent you. And you’re mad at me! 
Don’t be, Freddy! What’s the use of 
getting angry with poor Vi because she 
won’t marry you? Goodness me, I 
couldn’t begin to think of marrying all 
the men who ask me; no, not even if 
I were to move to Utah!” 

“I suppose not!” he said with a sly 
grin. 

“Now you're laughing at me! Aren’t 
you going to ask me to dinner to- 
night ?” 

“T’m sorry, Vi, but 

“And you won’t tell Hall to give you 
that dandy part?” 

“Thanks, awf’lly. You see, I’m going 
to Boston 34 

“Going to—Halifax!” She took his 
hand and stepped lightly out of the 
smart little car at the door of the Plaza. 
“Consider yourself kissed—on the 
cheek!” she grinned, and disappeared. 

Latham watched her go into the big 
hotel, a pretty blond woman dressed in 
mauve. Miss Vernonceau was an ac- 
tress whose name was almost a house- 
hold word from coast to coast, and he 
had been a member of her company at 
the time Constance Talbot had played a 
thinking part. And while he had been 
engaged to Constance, he had been flat- 
tered by the star, who had fancied the 
handsome boy and selected him for her 
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newest cavalier. Of course he had 
acted like a blackguard. He had stabbed 
Constance even while he loved her. But 
the crowning insult had come when she 
had told him he must choose between 
them—and he had laughed and accused 
her of being jealous. That same day 
Constance had resigned from the com- 
pany, and he had let her go, confident 
that “she would come back.” She never 
had—nor had she written. But now 
she was in Boston. Good old Boston— 
worth-while Boston—Harvard and the 
river and_ all 
that! Thank 
God, he was go- 
ing to Boston! 
He watched 
Violet disappear 
without-an emo- 
tion other than 
genuine thanks- 
giving in his 
heart of hearts. 
He was glad to 
get away, and 
there was no 
doubt but that 
he had _ broken 
with her 
for all time 
to-day. It 
had _ been 
merely a 
bit of com- 
edy enacted 
in the auto- 
mobile. Surely 
he would have 
turned and run 
had she _ con- 
sented to marry 
him, and it is 
highly probable 
that she knew it, 
too. They had 
simply tired of 
each other, and 
this meeting had 
settled the score. 





He had blushed like a school-boy, then gone white, 
even to his tips. 
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“T’ll fix it up with Constance now,” 
he said to himself, and began to whistle 
a bit of waltz. 

In the Knickerbocker office he wrote 
on a telegraph blank: 


Offer accepted. Can join at once. Wire 


when and name play. 


and sent it off to the Morris-Duncan 
Company, Boston. 

He felt decidedly better after this, 
relieved. He had indeed burned his 
bridges behind him. What if his 

friends did call 
him insane for 
quitting a Broad- 
way success to go 
play stock in the 
provinces? She 
was there! Ah, 
they didn’t know 
that; they didn’t 
know her! And 
later on he and she 
could come back to 
Broadway — t 0 - 
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gether. 

Standing there 
in the- hotel lobby, 
smiling like a child 
with a new toy, he 
met Robson, him- 
self an actor and a 
man whom Lath- 
am had _ known 
long and‘ respected 
much, They shook 
hands, they ex- 
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changed compliments, and then walked 
toward the grill. Watching the rings 
of smoke from his cigarette, Latham 
said: 

“T’ll be missing this atmosphere next 
month. I’m going to leave ‘The Wel- 
come’ to accept a stock engagement up 
in Boston. Now don’t call me an 
idiot 6 

“Call you one! Why, that’s what 
you are—a howling idiot!’ cut in Rob- 
son. “Of course I don’t know a blessed 
thing about the offer, but stock! 
Twelve shows a week with change of 
bill! Pink teas! Lady interviewers! 
Curfew law! Good God, man!” He 
mopped his brow with his handker- 
chief. “Have you got to cut New 
York?” he wanted to know. 

“Sorry I ’fessed up,” laughed 
Latham. “Yes, I’m going to do it, pink 
teas and all! There are other things 
than money and Broadway in this old 
world of ours, Robby.” 

“Sure! But an actor doesn’t recog- 
nize ’em,” grinned the other. ‘There! 
Don’t do anything foolish, Fred. You 
may regret this later, you know. Sev- 
eral of the company are leaving “The 
Welcome’—including the gorgeous St. 
Tel. Don’t you get out, too—the 
gov’nor’ll not forgive you if you fur- 
ther weaken the show just at this time.” 

“Devil take the gov’nor,” said Latham 
pleasantly. “I’m not dependent on him 
for my bread and butter—at least, not 
for my bread.” 

Thereupon, he hurried out of the 
hotel for his club, where he intended 
to pen his resignation. 

At Thirty-ninth Street, while he 
waited for a taxicab to disentangle 
itself from the Casino, he heard a femi- 
nine voice cal] his name for the second 
time that morning. But this time the 
soft, throaty tones started his heart off 
like a race horse, and, wheeling round, 





he clasped hands with Miss Talbot. 


“Constance!” he cried. 
She smiled and colored prettily under 





his glance. Of a sudden he saw her as 
she really was—a hundred times pret- 
tier, younger, more genuine than Violet 
Vernonceau ever dared hope to be. 

“Oh, but it’s good to see you again!” 
he said, holding on to her hands and 
devouring her face with his eyes. 
“What are you doing in the big town? 
And when did you arrive? Shopping 
for the day?” 

She answered very primly, although 
her cheeks were scarlet. 

“How you do love to ask questions! 
I’m not sure I can answer them all sat- 
isfactorily, but Let’s see Well, 
I came down from Boston this morn- 
ing, and I’m not here to shop, but for 
the rest of the season, I hope. I have 
been with the Morris-Duncan Company, 
you know, and I left them to succeed 
Miss St. Tel in ‘The Welcome,’ at the 
Waldorf Theater.” 

“*The Welcome’!” he gasped. 

“Surely! Is there anything so 
strange in that?” she pouted, “Please 
remember I am no longer an obscure 








bed 


little chorus girl. I’ve been doing lead- ° 


ing business in Boston, and getting 
lovely notices, too. Why, I belong on 
Broadway! Mr. Sherwin, the play- 
wright, saw me in several roles and 
recommended me to the gov’nor. He 
says I’m the cleverest actress 

She broke off, laughing merrily, but 
Latham only stared at her foolishly, 
with mouth open. 

“Aren’t you going to congratulate me 
—wish me success?” she cried. “Why, 
Freddy J 

“You’ve left the Morris-Duncan 
people?” he burst out at last. 

“Yes.” 

“Not going back to Boston?” 

“No!” She shook her satin-brown 
head vigorously. 

“And you’re to succeed Claire St. Tel 
in ‘The Welcome’ ?” 

“H’m m’m. Lovely ?” 

He gazed wildly around. The narrow 
cross street was alive with traffic and 
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Broadway was blocked from curb to 
curb—Manhattan at noon in the season. 
Latham raised his stick, halted a taxi- 
cab, and when it stopped at the side- 
walk, five minutes later, put Constance 
into it and followed. 

“Listen,” he began, in a voice unlike 
his own. “I received an offer from 
Morris-Duncan a week ago to do lead- 
ing business with their Boston company. 
At the time I paid no attention to their 
communication, but this morning I ac- 
cepted—at their terms.” 

“Why did you do that?” she asked 
gently. 

“Because this morning I heard Paul 
Sherwin say you were playing in the 
company.” 

“That was very foolish—you to turn 
to stock now,” Constance said, after a 
brief silence. 

“I did it to be near you!” he cried. 
“I want you to forgive me—try to for- 
get the past. I know I have behaved 


like a scoundrel, but I love you, Con- 


stance, and Violet Vernonceau 

The girl sighed, turned away her 
head. 

“When did you see her last, Freddy ?” 
she asked. 

He was silent. 

“Not that it really matters,” 
added, noting his reticence. 

“But it does matter!” he burst forth. 
“As a matter of fact, I ran across Miss 
Vernonceau this morning, on my way 
up from the clyb——” 

“Ah!” breathed Constance. 

“You don’t understand 

“T don’t care to,” she replied. ‘Once 
upon a time you stabbed me to the 
heart, Freddy. I thought I could never 
smile again. And I turned to my work 
to forget. Well, I forgot. And I for- 
give you—because I am very, very 
happy. How is Violet?” 

He smothered an oath. 

“T saw her this morning for the first 
time in five months,’ he declared 
earnestly. “It’s you, you, Constance, 


she 


: 


all the time! It was for you I decided 
to give up my part in ‘The Welcome’ 
and go to Boston. I had just heard you 
were there, and where before I had 
laughed at these people’s offer, now I 
was anxious to go, eager to be with 
you ” 

Constance tugged at his sleeve. 

“Don’t, Fred—please!” she begged. 
“T—I You hurt me cruelly once 
—when you neglected me for Violet 
Vernonceau—and I was engaged to be 
your wife at the time, too! Hush! I 
have forgiven! Then, when I broke 
our engagement, you were so glad you 
couldn’t even pretend that you were 
sorry. Not that it matters now—for it 
doesn’t, even a little bit! I am going 
to be married, you see, to Stanley Burr, 
whom I met up in Boston. I—I love 
him very dearly, Fred, and because we 
are old friends and good friends, I am 
telling you this—and I’m sure you'll 
understand. You can’t mean what you 
have just said—you mustn’t mean it! 
It was all so long ago that now it seems 
but an ugly story, a sort of nightmare. 
Won't you say you are glad and wish 
me lots and lots of joy, old friend?” 

With a sort of boyish frankness that 
was wholly characteristic of her, Con- 
stance held out her hand, and _ then, 
when he didn’t take it at once, forced 
her slim, cool fingers into his feverish 
palm. 

“Don’t be cross, Freddy,” she 
pleaded. “Why, I’m so happy to-day 
that I love everybody and everything! 
Come, shake hands with your old chum 
and wish her all kinds of joy.” 

“Constance!” he groaned. 

She began to pat his coat sleeve. 

“Surely you can’t care so much!” 
said she, with a sigh. “Besides, there’s 
Violet——” 

“T wish I had never seen her! I know 
I shall never see her again if I can help 
it!’ he muttered bitterly. “I have 
played the fool—and the knave—be- 
cause of that woman! Never again!” 
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you understand, 
Constance? Can 
I do more? You 
know in actor’s 
heart."" Be 
laughed _unpleas- 
antly. “Listen: I 
was ready to give 
up my position as 
leading man in a 
big Broadway suc- 
cess and go to 
Boston to play in 
stock because I 
had heard that 
you were there. 
Just to be near 
you, Constance. 
And I dreamed 
some day you'd 
forget . and _for- 
give. I know I’ve 
been an _ idiot— 
and worse! In 
my heart I know 
I never loved Vio- 
let Vernonceau, 
but you, you, Con- 
stance. I’m ready 
to give up every- 
thing and every- 
body in the world 
for your dear 


It seemed the most natural thing in the world for him to hurry at her sake.” 


call, to open the door for her, to hold her bull terrier’s chain. 


“Ah, Freddy,” she smiled, “that car- 
ries me back to yesterday. That’s what 
you used to say.” 

“And I say it to-day—only to-day I 
mean it4” 

She was silent for several minutes, 
gazing thoughtfully out of the cab win- 
dow. Presently she said, half to her- 
self : 

“And so you still care!” 

“Care!” he repeated harshly. He 
drew his hand away and looked at her 
with bright, staring eyes. “Why, I care 
so much—love you so deeply-—— Don’t 


“Fred,” she 
told him gently 
and with infinite pity, “that is just the 
way I feel about—Stanley Burr.” 

“You can’t mean it. To forget me 
so soon!” 

“Was there anything else to -do? 
Hadn’t you forgotten me even when I 
was at your side, your affianced wife? 
Not that I forgot all at once, but after 
a bit, after I had returned my ring, and 
yet you made no sign Stanley came 
into my life when I needed love and 
tenderness most. He is a_ splendid 
fellow.” 

“Never mind him!” Latham set his 
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jaws firmly. For several minutes they 
sat together in silence; then he spoke 
again: 

“But if he’s in Boston and you're in 
New York—what then?” 

“We shall spend our Sundays to- 
gether, and as for the few tiny miles 
separating us during the week, why, 
that will make us love each other all 
the more—I’m sure! And some day 
Stanley will arrive on Broadway. He’s 
the cleverest boy!” 

‘Again Latham was silent, and the 
taxicab threaded its way slowly in and 
out among the traffic of Broadway. 
Once Constance glanced at him appre- 
hen.ively. He had sat there still for so 
long a time! But he was not looking at 


her; she might have been a thousand 
miles away for all the sign he gave. 
“Fred,” she ventured at last, “won’t 
you say something—anything—nice be- 
fore I go? And I must leave you now. 
Why, you make me feel perfectly ter- 
rible when you look that way! 


I keep 
thinking I’m a murderer! Tell me you 
forgive me, Freddy.” 

“It is I who should beg for forgive- 
ness,” he interposed. “I have treated 
you—very badly, Constance—and I 
loved you, Heaven knows. But I am 
paying up for it now, this minute, listen- 
ing to your plans for the future with— 
Stanley. It nearly drives me mad to 
think of you and him—you. and ‘any 
man! And yet, God bless the pair of 
you!” He turned and gave a few di- 
rections to the chauffeur. “I'll get out 
here,” he said to Constance then, speak- 
ing in a perfectly calm, matter-of-fact 
voice. “He can take you on—any- 
where. By the way, since I am leaving 
‘The Welcome,’ why don’t you have 
Burr go and see about my part? I 
think he may get a shot at it if he goes 
at once.” 

“You—mean it?” she gasped. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Oh, Freddy! The very thing! You 
dear, dear pal!” 
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He smiled faintly at the last word. 
“But—do you think Stanley could get 


the part?” she asked after a pause. 


“Really, he can do it—I know he can! 
But will the gov’nor be persuaded . 

“Tll speak to him—recommend 
Burr,” declared Latham. 

“You will! Oh, Freddy, listen!” 

He was smiling rather wearily, play- 
ing the most difficult role of his career. 

“Yes. What is it, Constance?” 

But the girl had turned almost around 
and was craning her neck after a smart 
little touring car that had just drifted 
past their taxi. 

“That was Violet Vernonceau,” she 
told him. “My, she is looking fit! And 
that fine auto! Well——” 

“T didn’t see her,” Latham replied 
quietly. 

“She almost bobbed her head off 
speaking.” 

“Sweetness wasted on the desert air,” 
he said. “And now you'd better be 
hurrying off or you'll lose your day.” 
He smiled as he jumped out and made 
ready to close the door. “Good luck to 
Burr and God bless you, my dear,” he 
said. 

He stood bareheaded on the sidewalk 
until the taxi was lost from view in the 
crush at the corner. Then, pulling him- 
self together and like a man in a dream, 
he retraced his steps down Broadway, 
failing time and again to return the gay 
salutations sent his way by friends and 
acquaintances in the crowd. He walked 
back to Gramercy Park. Unnerved, sick 
at heart, afraid to be left alone and yet 
desiring above all things to avoid his 
companions, he arrived at the club and 
went direct to the writing room. There 
he penned his resignation to the man- 
ager under whose banner “The Wel- 
come” was being presented. 

This done, he wandered up to the 
library and sat down in one of the big 
leather chairs, ostensibly to look over a 
file of ancient theater bills. But to-day 
the old names held no charm for him. 
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All his interests were centered else- 
where. Men and women dead and gone 
—yesterday. He sat there thinking of 
Constance Talbot; he could think of 
nothing else. Her face kept -getting 
between his eyes and the pages of the 
journal in the most maddening way— 
and yet he wouldn't have had it other- 
wise! 

“At least I can do this much for her,” 
he said, his fingers touching his letter 
of resignation. “With my. recommen- 
dation, I think Stanley Burr will get 
the part. Yes, I can do that.” 

Yet he loathed the very idea of the 
provinces alone. Boston, and old 
friends there, became hateful to him— 
without her. 

It was quite dark when an attendant 
came into the room with a telegram 
for Mr. Frederic Latham. It was from 
Boston, and he tore it open without 
haste, for he guessed how Morris-Dun- 
can must have congratulated themselves 
on his acceptance. Then, twice he read 
the inclosed message : 


Too late. Decided you refused to con- 
sider offer. Have signed Arthur Ruthven. 
Regrets. 


For a brief moment Latham forgot 
Constance and Burr and everything and 
everybody but himself. The joke was 
on him. How the boys would howl! 
He laughed loud and long. 

“Well, if that isn’t rich!’ he 
chuckled. ‘Turned down for Mr.—Mr. 
What’s his pretty name anyway? 
Oh, Ruthven! Mr. Arthur Ruthven! 
They'll be having another tea party up 
in Beantown shortly. I wonder in what 
medicine show they found the gentle- 
man? The boys must see this.” 

He turned again to the buttons, one 
hand grasping the note he had just writ- 
ten to the governor. 

“T want this sent by special mes- 
senger at once,” he said. 

“Yes, sir!” 

A second attendant appeared in the 








doorway, crooning a name in a lazy, 
Southern drawl: 

“Mistah Latham! Mistah Latham— 
on the phone!” 

“Wait!” said Latham to the buttons. 
He tucked the letter in his breast pocket 
and hurried toward the door. “All 
right,” he nodded to the second boy. 

On his way downstairs to the tele- 
phone™booths, he passed Robson. 

“Well, how’s Boston? Recovered 
from the stock fever?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’m not going,” grinned 
Latham. “It’s a long story, as the writ- 
ing chaps say. See you later—got a 
call.” 

The other laughed. 

“Good boy! I forgive you your 
fame-and-glory speech and welcome you 
back to Broadway—where you belong! 
Come down to the grill. The fellows 
have got Meredith—fresh from London 
—oh, yas, ve-ry, ve-ry fresh!” 

Latham promised and entered the 
booth. 

He couldn’t imagine who it might be. 
He wondered if Constance had “talked” 
and it could have reached the ears of 
the gov’nor that he was about to resign 
from his play. Maybe he wouldn’t be 
hot! Well, let him. There was nothing 
else to do but to go away and give Burr 
his chance. Of course he was going to 
resign. It was imperative—because of 
Constance. 

Taking down the receiver, he said: 
“Yes?” 

“Ts this Mr. Latham? 
Latham, I want to speak to,’ 
reply. 

His heart beat madly at the familiar 
voice, but he managed to say: “This is 
Frederic Latham at the phone.” 

“Fred,” she ventured then, “this is 
—Constance.” 

“Hel-lo!” His own voice was not 
quite steady and he hated himself for 
his weakness. He hoped his attempt at 
gayety would cover up the tremolo. “Is 
there anything wrong?” he asked. “If 


Mr. Frederic 
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there is something I can do——~ The 
messenger is ready now to start out for 
the gov’nor’s i 

Then Constance said very gently : 

“Fred, there is no such person in 
the world as Stanley Burr!” 

He made no reply. She waited a 
moment, and then went on, a little hur- 
riedly: 

“It was all a—lie about him, this 
paragon of youth, beauty, virtue, and 
genius. I invented him on the spur 
of the moment, for I saw you this 
morning on the avenue in Violet Ver- 
nonceau’s car. You—you looked so 
happy, Fred ‘a 

“T was!” he cried. “I had just buried 
my yesterdays and I was going to 
Boston!” 

“T didn’t know. 
lovely and famous. 


And Violet is very 
It seemed to me, 
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I would be in New York again, where 
you were; we would be bound to meet! 
While you had never written to me 
during those long, dark Boston days, 
somehow I felt that things were going 
to turn out as they do in books and 
plays. But I had to be—sure of you. 
I cared so much, Freddy * 


at that second, that I was a precious J 


idiot to care 

“Then—you do 
care?” he cut in 
eagerly. 

“T have 
cared,” she 
him, and her 
was sweetly serious. 
“T have always cared 
—a great deal, Fred, 
but I was never sure 
of you until to-day. 
When I told you 
that about Stanley 
Burr, you showed 
me your heart, and 
I saw what I had 
never seen before— 
that you did love me. 
And that was worth 
all the fibbing and 
scheming in the 
world. 

“You see, when I 
was offered this part 
in ‘The Welcome,’ 
my very first 
thought was of you. 


always 
told 


voice 








“Aren't you going to congratulate me—wish me success?” she cried. 
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“Constance!” he muttered. “God, I’m 
not fit to tie your shoe string.” 

“Silly, silly!) Then, almost as soon 
as I arrived in the city, on my way 
up to the hotel, I saw you riding with 
—Violet. Then and there I determined 
to create Mr. Stanley Burr.” 

“Well, it was some creation,” he 
answered, with a faint laugh. “You 
had me scared out of my wits. Frankly 
I don’t see how you did it so cleverly.” 

“You don’t?” She chuckled like a 
happy child. “You forget what your 
friend, Mr. Sherwin, says about Miss 
Constance Talbot, don’t you? Indeed, 
I’ve outgrown thinking parts ages ago. 
I’m.an actress now!” 

“No doubt of it! Constance, is that 
all you’ve got to say to me?” 

“No-o ” 

“Then don’t you think I'd better come 
up to the hotel ?” 

“Isn’t it almost theater time?” 

“We can have dinner together. I can 
say things so much better face to face, 
you know.” 

She laughed softly, then whispered 
the name of her hotel. 

“There! Come if you like,” she said. 
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Come if you like! Come if you like! 

He dashed out of the booth and al- 
most upset Mr. Robson, who was wait- 
ing impatiently just outside the door. 

“What the devil do you want?” de- 
manded Latham savagely. 

“I want to get in,” Robson replied 
meekly. 

Latham started down the carridor 
toward the door, stopped, turned, and 
came hurrying back to the booth. 

“Robby !” 

“Right-o!” 

“T won't be down in the grill to-night. 
Don’t wait dinner for me. I—I’m going 
up—uptown to dinner.” 

“Oh-ho! Well, I’m calling Sherwin. 
So long.” 

Something in the man’s manner 
caught Latham’s attention. Perhaps it 
was a gleam in his eyes, perhaps an odd 
note in his voice. He demanded sus- 
piciously : 

“And what are you calling Sherwin 
for?” 

“Oh, merely to tell him you are going 
up—uptown to dinner,” grinned Rob- 
son. “Freddy, you know you owe us 
cards for the wedding, old top!” 


By the Meadow Gate 


SHE answered “No” by the meadow gate 
When the dew from the grass was drying, 
And the cattle grazed in the willow’s shade, 
And the bees to the fields were hying. 


We met again by the meadow gate 
When the sun in the west hung glowing, 
And the shadows stretched from the willow tree 
To the bars where the cows stood lowing. 


And we pledged our troth while the sun sank low 
And the bees to the hive were homing. 

She answered “No” in the morning time, 
But she answered “Yes” in the gloaming. 


Raceu LINN.. 
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The Eyes and Their Settings 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


RE the eyes of to-day different 
from the eyes of yesteryear? It 
would seem so from the observa- 

tions of a celebrated American artist- 
illustrator, and who is better qualified 
to say? He observes: “We seldom see 
the big calf eyes that used to look at 
us out of weak faces. Eyes are deeper 
set and look smaller, but they reflect 
more intelligence. They do not stare 
you out of countenance, but move from 
object to object, indicating an active 
mind. I am glad the big pop eyes are 
going out of fashion. I abominate 
them. Who wouldn’t? They looked 
like heavy blue imitation china and 
meant as little.” 

Did the woman with a calflike stare 
and a baby face exist only yesterday? 
She seems to have altered so much 
within the last decade or two as to have 
passed altogether out of our recollec- 
tion. 

The eyes are the most expressive of 
all our features because the most mus- 
cular; and the above distasteful little 
word picture is significant of many 
things, not the least of which is that 
the eyes are a true index of the being 
whom they reflect. This is in itself a 
good reason for treating them with the 
utmost consideration; but a graver and 


more important one is that the eyes are 
the organs of vision and as such are 
perhaps more ruthlessly dealt with than 
any other organ in the body. 

In a previous paper, headache result- 
ing from eye strain was discussed, and 
attention was drawn to the persistent 
abuse to which we subject these truly 
marvelous organs, and to the lament- 
able fact that in the rush and hurry of 
our present-day civilization, the eyes 
are undergoing very serious changes. 
Although the knowledge of them and of 
optics generally acquired through much 
laboratory investigation during the past 
quarter of a century is greater than the 
sum total that was known before upon 
this fascinating and important subject 
—which includes light and color—still, 
despite this, we abuse our eyes far more 
than our grandparents did. 

The world is so much smaller to-day 
and our thirst for world news so corre- 
spondingly greater, that we read con- 
stantly and with avidity, in all kinds 
of lights, in faulty positions, and from 
miserable prints, a combination ruinous 
to the strongest eye, because it is a 
threefold strain. To this must be added 
the fact that we read “on the run,” as 
it were; few of us read leisurely these 
days. 
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There is so much that we want to im- 
bibe that we drink information in 
through the eyes with lightning speed. 
Consequently, plus the threefold strain 
mentioned, the entire nervous system, 
notably the brain, is held at a tension 
that is extremely exhausting; and as 
the eye is a direct part of the brain— 
as a famous ocu- 
list puts it: “That 
part of the brain 
which comes out 


PPM 


to see”—the con- ; 
tinual hardship to . 
which the eyes H 
are subjected can { 
readily be com- y 
prehended. ‘ 
Oculists are 
now advocating fe} 
colored lenses in ; 
place of the hard ay 
white heretofore ie 
employed. Some 


contend that pale 
amber, and others 


that amethyst, 
have a_ beneficial 
effect upon the 
eyes. Both are 
correct _scientifi- 
cally, but the pale 
amber seems to 
give more relief 


to a greater num- 
ber of people than 
amethyst. Persons 
who motor a great 
deal _ especially 
should wear am- 
ber-hued goggles, as the rapidity with 
which objects are photographed on. the 
optic lens puts the eyes to an appalling 
amount of work, to say nothing of the 
glare one faces, the swift currents of 
air, the flying dust, cinders, and the 
like ; so it behoves all motorists to pro- 
tect the eyes well with transparent, 
amber-hued blinders while engaged in 
the delights of motoring. 
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The brows require daily brushing, just like 
the hair. 





The uselessness of cautioning readers 
upon the folly of abusing their eyes is 
manifest at every turn. Yet it is often 
difficult to refrain from openly remon- 
strating at the utter lack of intelligence 
one witnesses in this respect; as, for 
instance, when the eyes show every evi- 
dence of eye strain and are driven con- 
tinually without 
the aid of glasses 
upon the plea: “I 
hate glasses; fhey 
are so disfiguring.” 

The aggregation 
of people in large 
colonies, which is 
one of the marked 
features of: our 
times, has_ beside 
other tremendous 
influences a nota- 
ble effect upon 
the eyes, especiaily 
upon their color. 

It has been gen- 
erally observed 
that dark eyes are 
everywhere _ seen 
in greater and 
greater number, 
and that with the 
increase in color, 
there is a corre- 
sponding decrease 
in vision. Besides 
being extremely 
interesting as sci- 
entific data, it 
points a lesson to 
all dark-eyed peo- 
ple—to give their eyes more than ordi- 
nary care because they require it, and 
to fit them with appropriate lenses un- 
der the guidance of a competent ocu- 
list at the first indication of eye strain. 

Eye strain, as manifested in pain, 
nausea, headache, and the like, was 
fully treated in an article on “Head- 
ache” in the May number of this maga- 
zine. Eye strain as it affects the beauty 
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of these orgatis is also quite distress- 
ing; not only does it give them a very 
unsightly appearance, but inflammation 
of the lids may become exceedingly ir- 
ritating; if it is of the moist variety, 
the eyes “water” and sometimes even 
suppurate; if of the dry variety, they 
become scaly, eczematous, and “itchy.” 
In the first class, eye lotions should be 
used, and in the second class ointments ; 
sometimes it is necessary to use both. 

Eye lotions should be used as a rou- 
tine treatment daily and become as es- 
sential a part of the toilet as cleansing 
the mouth. It is the only way in which 
the eyes themselves can be kept abso- 
lutely clean, and it adds materially to 
their health. Of course the use of eye 
lotions will not strengthen the eyes 
themselves, but it emphatically does 
strengthen, heal, and beautify the mem- 
branes covering these organs, which are 
so frequently the seat of very trouble- 
some disturbances. A good lotion is 
plain salt water. Bathing the eyes the 
first thing upon arising with pure cold 
water is very stimulating. A gentle 
astringent for inflamed eyes contains: 


OM nc ibsknoenvesentaee 10 grains. 
Camphor water (not spirits 
OF GCORIBNOE) 0 ce ccwcccas I qunce. 


The eye cup is of great service in 
all weak and irritated conditions, in 
which rubbing the lids and eyes is espe- 
cially to be avoided, as it not only in- 
creases the inflammation, but causes 
the lashes to fall out. 

In applying the cup, hold the head 
down and fit the closed eye over the 
socket. Do not press. Now gently 
throw the head and eye cup upward and 
backward, opening and closing the eye- 
lid repeatedly and rolling the eyeball 
gently about so that all the parts may 
be fully bathed in the liquid. A sooth- 
ing application for use in the eye bath 
in cases of inflammation consists of : 


RE 5 ub ccs en's xe bck I gram. 
Quince seed mucilage.... 10 grams. 
Water of cherry laurel... 5 grams. 


Distilled water ......000 100 grams. 
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Use a small brush when applying lotions for 
puffiness and the like 


This should further be diluted by fill- 
ing the cup about one-fourth with warm 
water and adding the same amount of 
the lotion. Use three or four times 
during the twenty-four hours. 

Troubles of the eyelids have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the lashes, some- 
times completely ruining them. It is 
not popularly known that eye strain af- 
fects the lids, but it does, and gives rise 
to no end of unsightly conditions. No 
eyelid, however perfect its shape may 
be, can preserve its beauty when habitu- 
ally reddened or the seat of scaliness; 
under these conditions the beauty of the 
lashes, no matter how attractive they 
may have been, can not possibly be pre- 
served. 

The lashes, like all hairy appendages, 
are primarily for purposes of protec- 
tion, though they serve other purposes 
which we can not enter into Here; but 
the more perfectly they are adapted to 
their primary use, the more beautiful 
they are. 

Now, as nature has not made two 
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faces precisely alike, so we are given a 
great variety of eyes and their ap- 
pendages, and there are many forms of 
beauty in these latter features beside 
the long, thick, curved lashes so_ long 
extolled in novels and foisted upon us 
by art as being the prime requisite of 
beauty in this respect. Long, sweeping 
lashes on eyes that are sharp and keenly 
penetrating would be ridiculous; but 
when such eyes are protected by 
healthy, straight lashes, they are beau- 
‘tiful. 

Adaptation is a form of beauty, and 
althopgh a long, curved lash looks well 
with large, lustrous eyes, it is not 
adapted to a small, receding one. What- 
‘ever nature has endowed us with is 
beautiful if we preserve it in a perfect 
and absolutely healthy state. 

The rims of the eyelids are the seat 
of myriads of tiny glands that supply 
the lashes with the nutriment they re- 
quire to keep them in good condition. 


Suppuration of individual glands gives 


rise to tiny boils—sties—and, when 
general, to the unsightly conditions re- 
ferred to above. If the trouble exists 
for a long time, irregularity of the 
lashes, sometimes complete loss of them 
results. Among the causes that give 
rise to these marginal troubles of the 
eyelids are much weeping, bright light, 
smoke, dust, disturbances of vision, and 
excéssive use of the eyes. 

Of course no amount of local treat- 
ment will benefit the lids and beautify 
the lashes when the trouble is seated 
elsewhere. When it is purely local, the 
diseased hairs—wild hairs and so forth 
—should be removed with cilia forceps 
and an appropriate ointment rubbed in 
morning and night. The yellow and red 
oxides of mercury are used for this 
‘purpose almost exclusively, and phar- 
macists should be cautioned as to the 
necessity of making these salves care- 
fully, so that no grains are left in them 
to irritate the eye. Furthermore, un- 
less the mercury is pulverized and thor- 
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oughly rubbed up, the salve is practi- 
cally valueless, which accounts for the 
inefficacy of many of these compounds. 

While the brows are not subject to 
ills like the lashes, they require daily 
care to preserve them in a healthy, 
beautiful state. Soap dries out the 
natural oils, and the brows become 
faded, brittle, and lusterless; powder 
and heavy creams clog the pores and 
give rise to dandruff. Therefore the 
brows should be treated each day as 
carefully as the teeth, being brushed 
with a special brush in the direction in 
which the hair grows. A few drops of 
pure olive oil, rubbed into the roots, 
cleanses, nourishes, and beautifies the 
hair, besides encouraging a fine growth 
and luster. To shape the brows, all 
wild hairs and the like should be for- 
cibly pulled out with cilia forceps and 
the brows trained by pinching them be- 
tween the finger tips into a gentle arch. 
Sometimes the electric needle is used 
to weed out superfluous hair and reduce 
the brows to the delicate “pencil” arch 
so greatly admired, but it must be borne 
in mind that faintly penciled, highly 
arched brows look well only upon a 
certain type of face, and that any brow 
that shows exquisite care and is in a 
healthy condition is beautiful. 

An ointment of red vaseline is much 
favored for promoting the growth of 
scanty brows. 

Eyes in themselves beautiful are fre- 
quently marred by unattractive set- 
tings; this includes, beside the brows 
and lashes, the eyelids and their sur- 
roundings. Discolorations, circles, lines, 
puffiness, and the like are the rule and 
not the exception in our great cities; 
the unfortunate causes are too numer- 
ous to mention, but one thing is certain 
—no amount of pastes, ointments, and 
cosmetics generally will ameliorate 
these distressing disfigurements if the 
conditions that give rise to them are 
not removed. 

Of what possible avail is a bleaching 








November 12, 1813. 
*“It was mighty stormy last even- 
ing—too stormy for Bob aud Tom to 
get tothe tavern’s fireside. Wasn't 
too stormy for me though—aud I guess 
good OLD OVERHOLT KYE is company 
enough, anyhow: 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 
has proven good company for five 
generations. Its pure, mellow flavor 
and rare bouquet make it the 
first choice wherever good 
whiskey is appreciated. 
Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Could Not 
Stand or 
Walk Alone 


He had Infantile Paralysis for two 


years. We treated him eight 
months. Compare the two photo- 
graphs. Then read his mother’s 
letter. 
“| take pleasure in sending you 
a photograph of Douglas. He is real well and 
his limb is steadily gaining in strength. It would 
amuse you to hear Douglas recommend the 
McLain Sanitarium to all the afflicted people 
he meets. With best wishes and sincere grati- 
tude for all you did for my son.” 
Mrs, J. E. Lindsey, Llano, Tex. 
For thirty years this private in- 
stilution has been devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of 
crippled and paralyzed conditions 
such as Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases, and 
Deformities, Hip Disease, Knock 
Knees and Bow Legs, especially 
in children and young adults, 
Our book, ‘“Deformities and 
Paralysis”, also book of refer- 
ences, free on request. 


The McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention this magazine 





Make Your Mother 
Proud of You 


Your mother knew that you had charac- 
ter, determination and ambition. 

ARE you making good? ARE you getting 
ahead the way she wanted you to? ARE 
you realizing YOUR OWN ambitions? 


Think it over! Is your future bright, 
or are you in a rut where promotion is a 
matter of years of waiting? 


Resolve now to get ahead. Make up for lost 
time. You’re mever too oldtolearn. Find out 
how the International Correspondence Schools 
can help you to realize your ambitions, 


Get Ahead More Quickly 


Success is merely a matter of training. 
To earn more, you must know more. Get 
the training that will qualify you for a 
better job. 


More than 1,000 men of all ages and in all 
circumstances get better jobs every month asa 
result of I. C. S. training, in spare-hour study. 
You can do the same. Get ahead. Fit your- 
self toearn more money. Your first step is to 


Mark the Coupon 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box s9» SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark Xs 
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paste applied to dark eyelids when the 
underlying cause is liver trouble? How 
far will massage, either hand or elec- 
tric, remedy puffiness if the kidneys 
are at fault; or if sufficient rest is not 
taken; or if the diet—including bever- 
ages—is unsuitable? Puffiness under 
the eyes is not necessarily an indication 
of disease of the kidneys, as so many 
fear; it points rather to a lowered vi- 
tality somewhere—perhaps general, per- 
haps only a lowered tone of the kid- 
neys. These overworked organs need 
not go on to actual disease before they 
throw out a protest; physicians them- 
selves seem to overlook this significant 
fact. Dissipation of any kind may call 
forth such a protest; not necessarily 
convivial dissipation—one may dissi- 
pate by hard work, overstudy, and so 
forth; anything that lowers the vital 
processes may be so classed. 

One hears a good deal these 
days about the ugly traceries around 
women’s eyes being due to newly 
formed habits, such as indulgence in 
spirituous beverages and the like. It 
would be more just to attribute them to 
the nerve-racking changes in our social 
conditions, to which woman has been 
suddenly called upon to adjust herself, 
and to which she is adjusting herself 
with an awe-inspiring ardor that com- 
pels the admiration of a gaping world. 

Well the first requisite is to take one- 
self less seriously, not to wear out 
the sympathetic nervous system by too 
much ardor. Build up the vital proc- 
esses with tonics and with plenty of 
exercise in the light and sunshine. 

Girls who are confined all day should 
not be forced to stand on their feet hour 
after hour, or to lift heavy weights, or 
to work in close, illy ventilated, and 
poorly lighted rooms. Rest and nour- 
ishing food are of paramount impor- 
tance. And since worry creates chem- 
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ical changes in the blood and profits 
nothing anyway, strive to overcome the 
habit, for it is largely a state of mind. 
Fundamental hygienic measures, then, 
must be pursued if the disfigurements 
mentioned above are to be removed, 
but locally, many things will aid toward 
this end. Relaxation of the tissues, for 
instance, can be corrected by means of 
the eye bath and the following lotion 
applied externally with a camel’s hair 
brush: 
Tannic acid 
Glycerin 


20 grains. 
I ounce, 

Care must be taken not to get this 
into the eye; the upper and lower lids 
may be painted with the solution morn- 
ing and night. 

Another remedy highly extolled for 
folds, wrinkles, and puffiness is the 
white of egg beaten up with a pinch of 
alum; this tightens the skin and acts 
with marvelous results. A French balm 
for the removal of discolorations, 
wrinkles, and the like, possesses great 
virtue when properly compounded, oth- 
erwise it is useless. 

The local health of the eye settings 
is also greatly benefited by the appli- 
cation of warm olive oil if the proper 
amount of time is given up to it ; apply- 
ing the oil while engaged in other pur- 
suits defeats the object. Rest, prefer- 
ably lying down; then anoint the lids 
and surrounding tissues copiously with 
the warm oil and cover with a flannel 
compress moistened in the oil; over this 
place an additional flannel cloth to re- 
tain the heat, so that absorption of the 
oil will be facilitated. Any treatment 
that stimulates the local circulation— 
massage and so forth—will be bene- 
ficial, 

NOTE: The formulz for a reliable 
eye wash, for an ointment for lashes 
and brows, and for the French balm, 
will be sent upon proper application. 


Dector Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 
and ATTRACTIVE 


A generation of “fair Women” all over two con- 
tinents have proved the wonderful efficacy of 
Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
The Greatest Known Specific for Beautifying the 
Complexion and Developing the Form 
Stage Beauties, beautilul oi the stage, Soelety 
iF adies, Blushing Brides and Smiling Debutantes, 
vely complexions do not facie with the morn- 
in t, know that the secret of their pure and spot- 
less complexion and beauty lines is the magic of these 
l-p rifying, skin-transforming, safe and abso- 
y harmless wafers. 
is world-famo. s prescription for the complexion is 
t scientific and mirvel.us remedy for all facial 
estoring to Spotless purity and youthful 
mplexions marred by pimples, blackhe ds, 
, wrinkles, redness or other blemishes on or 
kin. 60 cents anc $1.00 per box by mail 
er, on receipt of price, from 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 
Every druggist can get Dr, Campbell’s Arsenio Wafers for you 
from his wholesale dea’ er. 


" AND DREAM BOOK. Know thy fu- 

ture, Will you be successful in Love, 

Marriage, Health, Wealth, Business? 

Tells fortunes by all methods, cards, 

Palmistry, tea cup, zodiaology, etc. 

Gives lucky and unlucky days. Inter- 

prets dreams. A large book by mail 

10 cts. Earn money telling fortunes, 

ROYAL PUB. e COs, | Box 23 So. Norwalk, ct. 


GET RID Cc. 


OF THAT F AT 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State New York, 58 Second Avenue, New York, Desk 68 
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scientifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 


stand, walk and to correct such 
ailments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc, 
pupil writes: * Lweigh &8 Ibe. less and 
Pr Rete — wonderful ength.’ 
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Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 81, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


author ¥ | af rowth in, Silence,”* 


Sufficiency,” etc. (22a) 


GET, THE MONEY. 


ot $301.91 in 2 H doing plating, writes M 
‘a.(ueed small outfit). Start as Smith did—that’s easy 
pada on eae started—new ones daily—money 
coming in—goods going out. People everywhere have 
tableware, watches, neg fen the “Gray Plating Man.’* 
Practical outfits, all sizes, heavy plate. Guaranteed, 
pure gold, silver, nickel, metal plating, equal to new 
goods, Latest process taught Free quickly. 


Xperience unnecessary, 2! easy, 
"iid TUM, secrete exposed. Own and Boss a 
NW» eA usinese—at home or Gan cep 
<= |san ge ira oor part time that pays 626 to $50 
= izsaee = Weekly—youcan. Write today for 


J oo we sample, and hundreds of 
GRAY & CO. Plating Works, 








from successful men—FREE, 


358 Gray Bidg., Cincinna’ 








eley Treatment 


TAKES AWAY THE 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 
Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases. Our scientific treatment restores nerve 
cells to original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate. No inconvenience experi- 
enced in discontinuing the use of our remedies, Half a million cured in thirty-five years. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Not Springs, Ark. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Dwight, Il, 


Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Columbas, Obie 


Oblaboma ~ gy te on, 918 N. byte st. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N, Broad 

Pittsbarg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, Winnipeg, M: 

Colombia, 8.0, Mearrag a a chy, Guat. 
Dallas, Texas Paebi —s 

Salt Lake City, Utah Lendon, Euglena 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 











It is so Easy 
to Get Rid of 
druff with 








CuticuraSoap 
Mampoos 


And to allay itching and 
irritation of the scalp 
with light touches of Cu- 
ticura Ointment, that it 
is a duty to use them in 
order to promote and 
maintain natural hair- 
growing conditions. 
3% SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 








WONDERFUL COMBINATION PORTABLE 

COOKING, BAKING AND HEATING STOVE 

Boils, bakes, fries, roaste—cooks a Ideal for 

Lo, picnics, cottages, camping. ndiuick meals, meals, 

.ironir sbetweter, canning fruits 

Win e. Intense heat Samm of control. 

ot rous Like Gasol: Valveless, Wick- 
less, Automatic, Blue fame. Air 

Consumes Barrels of Air to one gallon of Keroser 


Oil). Won’t Explode. 
pf ipumniiies. Ea 6 Helwig—"Used 


half gallon oil last week for tome 
baking, ironing. ” F.C. Boylston, 8. 
-_ to run—nice and 


nuine Comet. Saves ti 
trouble, expense, drudgery, fuel I pitts. Always ready 
for use. Simple, ‘arene teats for years. Lew 
—€3.25 and up. Any number of burners. Not sold in 
ehente Gone 3 No Money. Write today for descrip- 
tion, 30-Day Trial Offer. 

uick, easy, sure. All year seller. 

AG ENTS iguick 12 sell 10. Nothin U3 like 
it before. Guaranteed. Write today 

MONEY for Money-Making Plans aud 
ull particulars. Territory going vo Bes in early. 
WORLD MFG. CO. 6059 World Bidg, CINCINNAT), 0 


LhWrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in }¢ pt. witch hazel; use as & 
face wash. The effect is almost magical, 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. be ade omes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look years youn o harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite tuowderaay at any drug store, 


Asthma 


Hay F ever 


Send for & Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 

climate had failed. 

Write today to the 

HIMALYA CO. 


86 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Please mention this magazine when’ answering advertisements, 





Don’t Let 
This One 
Bounce Off 


Counting seven white horses 

with your fingers crossed is 
never going to lose that smoke 
jinx that’s been making you 
wince in the windpipe. But if 
you slip around to the nearest 
shop, slide the man a dime and say 
P. A., careless like, he will hand 
you some pipe food that is bona-fide 
smokings. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Copyright 
Dy. 


RJ 
Tot 

Wins 
N.C, 


puts the real peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, softest, fluffiect 
smoke that any man ever puffed from a jimmy pipe, and that’s 
straight, without a glint cf moonshine. 


No use soft pedalling this P. A. music. For pipe lovers or rollers of 
home-made cigarettes nothing ever equalled P.A. Youcansmoke it 
all dayand iatothe weelittle hours,and nevera tongue 

bite or a “gol-ding-it” in the throat. That rough 

business is taken out by a wonderful patented pro- 

cess that makes P. A, as biteless as a newborn babe. 


The tidy red tin for a dime or the toppy red bag 
or a nickel are the prize knock-about packages of 
P. A. But for keeping P. A. at home there never 
was a container to equal the handsome 1-Ib. glass 
humidor with the little sponge in the top. Keeps 

a good supply on hand in prime smoking condition 
at alltimes. Also sold in pound and half-pound 
tin humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Why POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 


Better Nerves Better Digestion 

Less Biliousness Less Headache 

Sound Sleep Clear Brain 
Steady Heart Action 


If you are a coffee drinker, and find discomfort or symptoms of disease 
are “on your trail,” it would be a good idea to think of the drug, caffeine, 
or a4 
about 2: grains of which is taken with every cup of coffee. 


The pure food-drink, POSTUM, made only of wheat and a bit 
of molasses, has a rich, Java-like flavour, but is absolutely free from the 
coffee drug, caffeine, or any other harmful ingredient. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be boiled. 
Instant Postum-— a soluble powder. 

A teaspoonful of the powder stirred in a cup of hot water— with 

cream and sugar— makes instantly a delightful beverage. 


A great army of former coffee drinkers now use POSTUM. 


, 


‘“‘ There’s a Reason’ 


INSTANT POSTUM 




















